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OUT-OF-DOORS. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





WRITING in-doors all my life, 

As boy alone, as man with wife, 
Prisoned close in city walls, 

Where the sunlight seldom falls; 
With the coming on of age 

I have slowly grown more sage; 

In happier thoughts and higher lores. 
Writing only out-of-doors! 


Out-of-doors on a summer day, 
Where the leaves are at their play, 
Parleying with the fitful breeze 
Or the murmur of the seas; 
Seated here, in this old porch, 
Youth returning waves his torch, 
And my soul to song restores, 
Singing and soaring out-of-doors! 
Sac HARBOR, L. I., August Mth, 1888, 
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IN NEED. 








BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





PRAY for thy friend to-day, to-day! 
Sweetheart, thy friend hath need; 
Call thou the saints to guard his way; 

Tell every golden bead. 


Not now in battle’s fiery light 
His fearless colors glance; 

Not now in thickest of the fight 
He wields the crimsoned lance. 


His fame is told where thousands meet; 
He wears the victor’s bay; 

The chalice at his lips is sweet; 
Pray for thy friend to-day. 

POMPTON, N. J. 


i. 
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LIFE IN DEATH. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





By borders deep in mint and clover 
I walked the graveyard’s lonely square, 
Whose grassy mounds, all blossomed over, 
Lie basking in the sunny air; 
Through all the hazy August weather 
Their silent tenants sleep beneath, 
Where youth and age in dust together 
Are equal heirs of Death. 


Vain record now of love and pleasure, 
Of mirth and beauty, born to die; 
The sunken stones, in mourning measure, 
Bespeak a sorrow long run dry, 
Like dusty letters, quaint of fashion, 
Some old, forgotten chest displays, 
Whose yellowiug leaves yield up their pas- 
sion 
In many a courtly phrase. 


The maid with every grace upon her 

Has slipped the arms that held her fast, 
To share alike with shame and honor 

The sweet oblivion of the past. 
Not one of all the loved and loving 

Who watched about her shining head, 
Returns at nightfall, darkly moving, 

To dream above the dead! 


Yet warmth and faith and youth’s emotion 
Our dusty paths with fragance fill; 
That girlish lot of bright devotion 
In silent teaching quickens still. 
Beyond the ranks of mint and clover, 
The lonely graveyard’s shady square, 
Her influence moves.a gray-haired lover, 
Unguessed, immortal there! 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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THE EMPEROR’S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 
BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 








To say that the visit of the young Em- 
peror of Germany to St. Petersburg has 
excited the most intense interest would 
be to err seriously on the side of what has 
been called ‘‘under-exaggeration.” To at- 
tempt, on the other hand, to describe it in 
proper terms would result in one’s being 
accused of a more common error, that of 
over-exaggeration. Very much is hoped 
from this visit and from the meeting of 
the Emperors; but I think that, altho the 
hope in general takes the direction of 
peace, there are many people whose ideas 
of what should come of it are so hazy that 
perhaps ‘‘the millennium” would best ex- 
press their extensive faith. That there 
are others whose ideas of the millennium 
and of the desirable results from this in- 
terview are very clear and decidedly op- 
posed to peace, is equally true. The tone 
of the German press since the German 
Emperor has been in Russia, reminds me 
of the veryfrank remarks of a young 
officer, who told me last winter that he 
and many of his comrades hoped for war 
—‘‘garrison life was dull, and _ they 
wanted a chance to win more rank and 
orders”; also, that my best road back to 
America might be through Siberia, if 
Western Europe became _ inaccessible. 
Another person assured me that the war 
would be on a magnificant scale, if it 
came, and “‘interesting to watch.” These 
are isolated cuses, of course, but they 
serve to show that the feelings aroused 
by this important event are not entirely 
unanimous. Personally I fall back upon 
some words, uttered last winter, with 
conviction, by a Russian who has the ad- 
vantage of intimate and life-long ac- 
quaintance with the Emperor Alexander 
III: ‘‘ There will never be a war if it de- 
pends upon our Emperor.” This state- 
ment was founded upon a knowledge of 
his Majesty’s character, and it is reassur- 
ing to recall it when one is reading the 
newspapers. 

But greatly as opinions differ in regard 
tothe result, the importance of this meet- 
ing between Germany and Russia was as 
thoroughly recognized and the anxiety to 
be present at the meeting, which every 
one felt was destined to be historic, was as 
general as tho it had been a question of 
anencounter of champions in the Middle 
Ages, when every one could see the ca- 
tastrophe at once, with his own eyes, in a 
form which would leaveno doubt behind 
it. The great point consisted in being on 
the spot. Newspaper correspondents 
swarmed to Petersburg; the hotels were 
crowded. Ministers and court officials 
hastened from their country retreats, and 
every ticket for excursion steamers from 
Petersburg, Kronstadt, Peterhof and 
Oranienbaum, which set out under the 
agreement to remain in the harbor ‘‘until 
all was over,” no matter what the hour 
might be, were bought up early on the 
day before the one fixed upon for the ar- 
rival of the German squadron. 

I was in the country, and the distance, 
as well as other reasons, prevented my 
deciding to see the show until late on the 
preceding evening. Taking an early train 
on the eventful morning, I reached Pe- 
tersburg and set out for the Kronstadt 
steamer, several miles away, across the 
Neva, on Vasily Island, which Peter the 
Great originally intended to make the 
chief site of his capital, but which is now 





half suburban in character. Onlmy way 
I heard about the tickets, and was ad- 
vised to go down by rail to Peterhof, 
where I could see the landing at least, if 
I failed to get a boat. ButI had decided 
to embark direct for Kronstadt; and 
jumping into a drosky, I urged my 
driver to speed with suggestions that I 
would ask the policeman to attend to him 
if he droveslowly. I may remark, in pa- 
renthesis, that the police really do stir up 
slothful izvostchiks at the passenger’s re- 
quest, and that such a thing as a driver 
being reproved for unnecessary expedi- 
tion is beyond my imagination. On ar- 
riving at the Kronstadt wharf I found 
that the special steamer was gone, and 
the regular boat, running to the usual 
pier, whence nothing could be seen, was 
all that was left. Catching sight of an- 
other steamer, apparently on the point of 
leaving for Oranienbaum, two wharves 
away, I fled thither like a Cossack of the 
Body Guard exhibiting himself at full 
career before their united Majesties, only 
I was on foot, no carriage being at hand. 
Dashing through a crowd of muzhik spec- 
tators and another crowd of disappointed 
persons, who had vainly endeavored to 
purchase tickets, without which they were 
not allowed to board the vessel, I found 
that the gangway had been removed, and 
that the boat was starting. ‘‘ You are too 
late,” said the officials. ‘* Oh, no!” said 
I, continuing my career. ‘‘ Where’s your 
ticket?” they demanded. Then I indulged 
in a bit of Bismarckian policy, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Nitchevé!’ and as I jumped 
upon the paddle-box of the steamer I 
added, to gain time and to make things 
thoroughly secure, ‘‘ Siiu minitu!’ The 
steamer swung round and brought my 
paddle-box toward the middle of the 
Neva. I was safe; and when another of- 
ficial demanded my ticket I replied calm- 
ly that I had none, but would pay the 
proper amount in currency of the realm. 
The man frowned in consternation ; then, 
seeing that it was too late, he laughed 
and left me, promising to attend to my 
case thereafter. Finding that all desira- 
ble seats were occupied, and that my pad- 
dle-box was the most elevated position on 
board, I settled myself comfortably, de- 
voutly hoping that the officers would not 
insist upon my quitting my delightful 
post outside the guard rail, and on mak- 
ing me wretched on a campstool. And 
thus I sailed down the splendid Neva, in 
the character of a stowaway,to meet the 
young Emperor of Germany. 

For the benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted, either theoretically or what, in 
this case especially, is more to the point, 
practically, with the Russian language, 
I will take the liberty of explaining the 
words which served me as well as the 
cabalistic Abracadabra ever served the 
conjurors of old. There is a story cur- 


-rent anent Prince Bismarck during his 


stay in Petersburg, a great many years 
ago, and an izvostchik whom he frequent- 
ly employed. Whatever question Bis- 
marck put to the man, the answer was in- 
variably the same: ‘ Nitchevé!” When 
one of the German deputations to Berlin 
on the occasion of the death of Emperor 
William I had an audience with Prince 
Bismarck, the members asked the Prince 
whether this famous story was a fact. 
‘‘Certainly,” answered the Prince, ‘‘ but 
there is a sequel which is not so well 
known. When I visited Petersburg 
again, many years afterward, among my 
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other visitors this driver presented him- 


self. ‘Is it true,’ I asked him, ‘that 
since I saw you last you have been mar- 
ried, and have lost your wife and four or 
five children? ‘ Nitchevéd! replied the 
man.” Now nitchevé in theory means 
nothing, in practice it means anything 
one pleases—‘‘ never mind,” ‘‘ you are 
welcome,” ‘don’t mention it,” “all 
right,” and so on, indefinitely. Some one 
has even called Russia ‘‘ the land of 
Nitchevé-ism,” and Prince Bismarck is 
said to have a ring with the word en- 
graved upon it. The word deserves a 
ring from me also, for the service it ren- 
dered me in enabling me to meet the 
Iron Chancellor’s new master and pupil 
on July 7th-19th, 1888. As for the other 
magic word, ‘ Situ minitu,” it is equally 
elastic. The dictionary says that it means 
‘this very instant,” and people try to 
make one believe that the dictionary tells 
the truth, and to calm one with it when 
one isina hurry. In practice it signifies 
never, or some time this side of eternity— 
the further from the speaker and the 
nearer eternity the better. Translation 
of my remark to the officials, as they un- 
derstood it: ‘‘ Allright. I'll show it this 
very minute.” My revised version: 
‘Never mind about such a trifle”’—the 
rest was thrown in by way of ballast, in 
which capacity alone it serves, so far as 
my experience goes. 

Down the Neva we steamed, past the 
merchant vessels anchored along the 
quay of Vasily Island on the right, 
crowned by the Naval School, the Mining 
Institute and Museum, and many other 
buildings not so fine as those on the oppo- 
site shore, but large and imposing, past 
the Baltic shipyards, where the workmeg 
were busy on the huge iron-clad ‘“‘ Pamy- 
at Azéva,” (Memory of Azof), which 
looked less complete than when I saw it 
launched at an Imperial festival in May. 
On the left came, first, the English quay, 
bordered with royal yacht wharfs, above 
which rose splendid private mansions, 
then the Port, the New Admirality, with 
its great naval storehouses and the un- 
finished ironclad ‘‘ Alexander IT” anch- 
ored in front. Soon we reached the Gulf 
of Finland, which widens abruptly at the 
mouth of the Neva, leaving the Finnish 
coast as a dark, wooded line on our right, 
while on our left, not far away, we had 
the wooded south shore, dotted with 
villas, palaces, the monastery of St. Ser- 
gius gleaming white and gold amid the 
trees, and summer villages. About thirty 
versts from the north of the Neva, the 
two shores approach each other within 
three miles, and nearly at this point is 
situated Kronstadt, Like nearly every- 
thing else near Petersburg, its first inter- 
est is due to Peter the Great. Mentshikoff 
prepared the first defenses here at Peter’s 
command, in 1703, and it was called Kron- 
slott, which name is still borne by one of 
the forts. In 1710 the first fortifications 
were built, and the island was deprived 
of its Finnish name to receive the Swed- 
ish one of Kotlin, or Kettle Island, in 
1721. The channel between the island 
and the Finnish shore on the north was 
originally bad, and has been artaficially 
rendered utterly impracticable for large 
vessels, The narrow south channel, 
staked all the way, brings vessels under 
the cannons of a row of forts and batter- 
ies on each side. 

All navigation, except that which had 
the naval parade for its object, had been 
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stopped for twenty-four hours—at nine 
o’clock on the night before. Consequent- 
ly all that we saw on the Gulf on our way 
down was a procession of steamers, 
steam-launches, etc., many with bands of 
music, all decorated with flags, like our 
own vessel, and all hastening seaward, 
altho several hours must be spent in 
waiting, even if the Germans arrived 
promptly at the time appointed, As we 
approached Kronstadt, which lies flat 
upon the water, we saw forests of masts, 
nearly all decorated; for the ships in the 
docks and at the wharfs were numbered 
by the hundred. A torpedo boat dashed 
by us; the passengers, many of whom had 
been engaged all the way down upon 
what seemed a combination of first and 
second breakfast, consisting of caviar and 
raw ham sandwiches and tea, turned 
their attention to the naval show, which 
was beginning on our left. The beauty 
of my position on the paddle-box became 
appurent, and I was joined by numerous 
rivals. 

On vur left, in a double line, slanting to 
the War Harbor, lay fifteen torpedo 
boats, like a school of dolphins. Behind 
them, extending to Fort Nikolai, a water 
fort, along the Little Roadstead, lay elev- 
en vessels, with a wide gap near the head 
of the line for the Imperial German 
yacht ‘‘ Hohenzollern.” On the left of 
the ** Asia,” in the second place of honor, 


lay the American corvette, ‘ Enter- 
prise,” just arrived form Copenha- 
gen. As we passed the corvette our 


passengers greeted the vessel demon- 
stratively, tho they had passed their 
own Russian ships in silence. A lady 
near me asked why I was waving my 
parasol, and what flag the ship bore. 
‘The American flag,’ Ianswered. ‘Is 
it really? Are you sure?” said she, con- 
sulting her plan of the vessels, on which 
the ‘* Enterprise ” figured as the ** Alert.” 
‘*Yes, for I am an American myself.” 
She gasped, then said: ‘‘ That explains it! 
The American character! That is how 
you came to get on board without a ticket, 
when all those other people were left on 
the wharf!” And she joined heartily in 
the salute to our flag. 

On we sailed past the sea-wall, already 
thronged avith people, altho it was only a 


little after twelve o’clock, past Fort Niko- . 


lai on the left and the light-house and 
Fort Peter on the right, and began to seek 
a position opposite the head of the line 
of vessels stationed in the Great Road- 
stead, and behind the places assigned to 
@bhe dispatch-boats of the German squad- 
ron. A police boat promptly interfered 
and ordered us off. Argument was use 
less tho vigorous; and the Captain de- 
cided to temporize by taking us past the 
Russian squadron, and to repeat his at- 
tempt later on. Beyond Fort Nikolai, in 
a line from southeast to northwes¢ like 
the first detachment and the torpedo 
boats, lay the rest of the Russian fleet, 
extending past Fort Pavel and Battery 3. 
Having passed the fleetin review, weran 
back close to Fort Alexander, which looked 
like a gigantic round dove-cote, with its 
tiers of wide embrasures, and made an ex- 
perimental stop. A police boat immedi- 
ately swooped down upon us, and an 
animated controversy ensued. ‘‘ Move 
on!” *‘* But I must stop somewhere,” re- 
torted the Captain and argued the case. 
It ended in our “ moving on,” like poor 
Joe, and in the descent of another police 
boat with orders to stop where we were; 
another ordered us to anchor if we must 
stop; a fourth shouted ‘A hundred rubles 


fine!” It began to look as thothe only 
place for us was in what ‘* Mr, Punch” 
once designated, after a remarkable series 


of disasters in the English navy, as ‘“‘ Bri- 
tannia’s aquarium,” i, e. the bottom of the 
sea. The passengers laughed, the Cap- 
tain danced frantically over the deck and 
pledged his ‘‘ word of honor” to do all 
sorts of contradictory things; but by dint 
of crawling slowly on when he saw a boat 
ready to pounce upon hit from one quar- 
ter, and stopping when he caught sight 
of another steering for him from another 
direction, he succeeded in gaining the 
position which he had originally selected. 
Then we waited. 

In the mean while a tiny cloud had ap- 
peared in the western horizon, the Ma- 





rine telegraph had conveyed the news to 
the Emperor at Peterhof: ‘‘ War vessels 
approaching, but what vessels cannot be 
distinguished,” and at quarter to two his 
Majesty set out on the ‘‘ Alexandria,” fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Stryelna,” the yacht of the 
Grand Duke Alexis, General-Admiral, 
containing the latter and members of his 
Majesty’ssuite. Passing along the line of 
vessels in the Little Roadstead, where 
the sailors were sent aloft and received 
the Emperor’s greeting in answer to their 
hurrahs, the Imperial yacht anchored 
near the ‘‘ Derzhava.” At half-past two 
the schooner ‘‘Slavyanka” reported that 
the German squadron would not arrive 
before half-past three. The‘: Slavyanka” 
had carried pilots to the squadron off the 
island of Hoyland, one hundred and fifty 
versts down the Gulf, where, just one 
hundred years and one day before, the 
Russian fleet had won its greatest naval 
victory (over the Swedes) since the day 
when Peter the Great took part in that 
decisive battle on the Neva where Peters 
burg now stands, which secured him his 
capital, and received from the hands of 
his Admiral in command, as a reward for 
personal bravery, that Order of ‘St. 
Andrew the First-Called,” which he had 
himself instituted, and which Russian 
Grand Dukes now come into possession 
of when they come into the world. 

But the ** Hohenzollern” sailed slowly. 
Under a magnificent, pale blue, cloudless 
sky, on a tideless sea, whose mirror-like 
surface was hardly ruffled by a gentle 
breeze, we waited. Opposite us lay the 
Russian menitors, with sailors crowding 
their low decks; beyond, amid the dark 
green foliage, nestled the summer village 
of Oranienbaum, with its palace; farther 
to the left, the golden roofs and cupolas 
of the palace at Peterhof flashed like fan- 
tastic creations of a fairy tale. All about 
swarmed steamers loaded with people, 
private steam launches, an occasional sail- 
boat from the yacht club, and row-boats 
from the fleet filled with sailors in white. 
The police boats were every where at once, 
apparently, and from time to time seemed 
toleap from the very waves beside us. 
The sun poured down hotly for the first 
time this season, our flags bung limp, 
some people removed their thick over- 
coats, some went down to dine in the 
stuffy cabin; waiters tripped over every 
one with sandwiches and mild drinks 
(except over the fortunate occupants of 
the paddle-boxes, which had become fash- 
ionable); people became weary and began 
to stare at each other’s clothes, ‘and to 
hope, maliciously, that the German Em- 
peror would appreciate the efforts of the 
bonnetless woman in a blinding costume 
of purple and heliotrope satin and dia- 
monds, with a Persian parasol. Our 
band, from the crew whose chief is the 
Queen of Greece, beguiled the time with 
music. We stared at the forts and com- 
mented on the helpless-looking rows of 
legs hanging over the sea-wall. Once the 
captain calied for the American hymn, 
but what followed was a potpourri of light 
opera airs. As ‘‘ America” is identical, 
or nearly so, with the German national 
anthem “‘ Heil dir im Siegeskranz” (Hail 
to theein glory’s wreath), Iconcluded that 
it was wisdom not ignorance which led 
the band to decline to anticipate the effect 
reserved for Emperor William II. The 
cloud on the western horizon had now 
resolved itself into eleven separate pillars 
of smoke beneath which we could make 
out the tiny hulls of the ships, as it drifted 
off to the south. Atthis point, a steam 
launch flying the Stars and Stripes came 
alongside to ask for soda-water, and was 
greeted with smiles and salutations. As 
it lay close to me, I said: ‘‘Good-morning, 
Americans! I, also, am an American.” 

‘* Will you not come with us,” was the 
reply, ‘‘and we will put you aboard the 
American corvette after the meeting of 
the Emperors, and give you a look at her.” 
The adventure was too tempting to be re- 
sisted, tho I had not the least idea how I 
was to get back to Petersburg and out of 
town that night. The Captain gave his 
consent, and forgetting my character of 
‘* stowaway,” I stepped over the bulwarks 
of the steamer into the launch, only re- 
membering at the last moment that it was 
proper to hand up my money in place of 





my ticket. What the Russian who had 
commented on the ‘‘ American character” 
thought of my new departure, I unfortu- 
nately do not know, but I hope that she 
made proper allowance for the attractions 
which a chance of sailing under the 
American flag once more presented to 
me. I found that the party consisted of 
the American consular agent in Kron- 
stadt, Mr. Wigins, a Swede, his Swedish 
wife, another Swede, one Russian citizen 
of English descent, one Englishman and 
two Americans—the flag and myself. 
The flag had already done good service 
that morning. It had enabled Mr. Wig- 
ins to rescue the American Chargé d’ Af- 
jfaires and a party of friends, all men, 
who were vainly struggling to reach the 
corvette in row-boats and contending with 
the harbor police, access to the fleet by 
that mode of conveyance having been 
strictly prohibited. Had not the party 
chanced to espy the flag on the launch, 
and succeeded in attracting the attention 
of Mr. Wigins, they would have been 
obliged to view the spectacle from the 
vulgar shore. I may add here what I 
heard afterward on the corvette and from 
the Chargé d Affaires, that we on the 
launch were much better off than the peo- 
ple on the ship. From the corvette but 
little of the Great Roadstead and its 
splendid spectacle was visible, owing to 
Fort Nikolai and the lizht-house and fort 
on shore which lay between. When the 
‘* Hohenzollern” passed the ‘* Enterprise” 
to its berth, no one was on deck; and, al- 
tho the meeting took place close by, the 
** Asia” lay in the way, and the position 
of the vessels was such and the smoke 
from the salutes was so great that abso- 
lutely nothing was seen. In fact, the ves- 
sel which had the cream of the sight, ow- 
ing to the good judgment of Mr. Wigins, 
was the American launch, as I shall show. 
Some of the correspondents, forgetful of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s axiom: ‘* A man cannot 
be in two places at once, barrin’ he’s a 
bird,” have pretended that they were at 
both ends of the line simultaneously and 
beheld everything personally. I can only 
say that if this is the fact they must be 
lineal descendants of ‘‘ Nightingale the 
Robber,” in the epic songs of Russia (bui- 
lim), who habitually kept ‘one eye on 
Kieff, one eye on Tchernigoff’—which en- 
tailed strabismus, at least. 

Taking up our post just below the light- 
house—our flag gave us freedom of ac- 
tion—behind the posts assigned to the 
dispatch-boats ‘‘Zieten” and * Blitz,” 
we watched the German squadron ad- 
vancing in a broad and imposing line. 
First came the *‘ Hohenzollern,” next the 
dispatch-boats, with the frigates and 
ponderous iron-clad turret-ships in the 
rear. Presently the Imperial standard 
was sighted,the signal-gun was fired, and 
the saluting began from forts and ships in 
the harbor. With a swiftness that took 
away one’s breath, the yards of the 
masted Russian vessels were manned, the 
crews of the monitors were ranged along 
their sides, the German war flag was run 
up on the mainmast, and all the ships 
were covered with flags from the peaks of 
the masts to the water-line. The salute 
of the German squadron followed, the 
great ‘ Baden,” firing the mitrailleuses in 
its crow’s nest high inthe air. The firing 
ceased and the ‘‘ Hohenzollern” moved 
up the line with the Imperial Russian 
war-flag flying from the foremast and 
the German Imperial standard on the 
mainmast, amid silence which was_bro- 
ken only by the hurrahs of the Russian 
crews in answer to the Emperor William’s 
salute as he passed each, and the strains 
of the German national hymn from the 
various bands. The Emperor, dressed in 
Russian uniform, with the sky-blue 
ribbon of St. Andrew passing over his 
shoulder from left to right, stood on the 
bridge with Prince Henry behind him. 
In the wake of the ‘“‘ Hohenzollern” fol- 
lowed the dispatch-boats *‘ Zieten” and 
‘** Blitz,” the frigates ‘‘ Stein,” *‘ Moltke,” 
‘‘Gneisenau” and “ Prinz Adalbert,” the 
iron-clad corvettes ‘‘ Baden” and “ Bay- 
ern,” the turret-ship ‘‘ Friedrich der 
Grasse” and “‘ Kaiser,” with the torpedo 
nets (crinolines) draped along their sides. 
In this order they ranged themselves in 
the Great Roadstead. 





As soon as the Imperial yacht had 
passed, all the steamers and the scores of 
smaller private vessels which had dotted 
the water like flies, darted toward the 
anchorage appointed for the ‘‘ Hohenzol- 
lern” in the hope of seeing the meeting. 
This was a mistake, for of course they 
were not allowed to approach. Even the 
steamers with the Suite, tho nearer than 
any others with spectaters, were far 
away. A person who was on one of theni, 
the Admiral’s steamer, told me the next 
day that they had beheld the meeting 
and embraces of the Emperors on board 
the launch ‘“ Peterhof,” which transferred 
the German Emperor to the “Alexandria,” 
but that the figures, even through their 
glasses, were like tiny dolls. However, 
they all felt perfectly happy, and my in- 
formant was inclined to crow over lesser 
mortals on the strength of having wit- 
nessed, even in microscopic pantomime, 
this historic meeting, until I demonstrated 
that it was the Grand Duke Alexis who 
had performed the embracing on the 
launch, while the Imperial kisses had 
probably been veiled by the smoke of 
cannons from all eyes except those of the 
privileged few who were with the Em- 
peror Alexander on the ‘‘ Alexandria.” 
Then I told what I had seen. 

The American launch was wiser. As 
soon as the German squadron had anch- 
ored Mr. Wigins gave orders to turn 
our backs on the (invisible) royal em- 
brace, and we steamed down the rear of 
the German line, the German sailors be- 
ing ordered out to the sides of the vessels 
for our flag. Rounding the big flag-ship 
‘* Kaiser” at the end of the line, we ran 
up to where the ‘‘ Hohenzollern” had just 
passed. As we entered this great sea ave- 
nue at one end the meeting destined to be 
historic took place at the cther end. The 
forts and the vessels of both fleets fired a 
salute of thirty-one guns (the American 
corvette gave a Presidential salute of 
twenty-one). The Russian sailors manned 
the yards, and were now joined by the 
Germans, so that we had an opportunity 
to observe that the Germans man the 
bowsprit in addition, and that they climb 
slowly in comparison with the Russians, 
who seem to have wings. The effect can 
be imagined, but hardly described. A 
brilliant sun, a cloudless blue sky, an 
equally blue, unruffied sea ; on our right, 
the Russian vessels, with their sailors clad 
from head to foot in white, and looking 
like snowdrifts on the yards and along 
the sides ; flags dipping in the water and 
fluttering from the lines in carefully cho- 
sen colors—hlue and white in various pat- 
terns, with blue for the prevailing hue, 
on the foremast; blue and yellow, with 
yellow prevailing, on the mainmast; red 
and white, red prevailing, on the mizzen- 
mast—the angle of the vessels, except 
those nearest us, such that the effect pro- 
duced was that of huge, snowy cathedral 
bells, outlined in rainbow hues, and 
mounted high in the air upon their 
tongues; on our left, the German squad- 
ron, looking more somber, with bare 
masts, and sailors in white trousers and 
blue jackets, and signal flags running up 
and down like things endowed with life; 
on both sides the roar, flash and smoke of 
cannon from forts and ships. Our tiny 
nutshell of a launch had this sight all to 
itself. A few other vessels came down 
the line later, but it was too late. The 
salutes were over, the sailors on deck, the 
sun in the wrong direction for them to 
get the best effect. Had we been emper- 
ors, and our nutshell an imperial yacht, 
we could not have enjoyed it more. In 
fact, this magnificent sight was precisely 
what the Emperors did not see. Indeed, 
I doubt if the simple, peace-loving Em- 
peror of Russia would have cared to see 
anything so suggestive of possibilities. 
But it was magni‘icent enough even for 
Russia, the land of magnificence. 

On reaching the American corvette we 
went aboard, inspected the ship, learned 
how unsatisfactory had been the view 
from what was, apparently, a highly fa- 
vorable position, and mentally compared 
the sailors in their dark-blue suits and the 
new white regulation tennis hats with 
the Russian sailors in white, broken only 
by pale blue collars and a glimpse of pale 
blue striped jerseys on their breasts, and, 
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in some cases, by the black and yellow 
ribbon of St. George, granted as a special 
honor to certain crews, on the white caps. 
Declining ar invitation-to remain on board 
until seven o’clock, when the launch was 
to return and convey the legation party 
direct to the wharf for the last steamer to 
Petersburg, I re-embarked, with the in- 
tention of reaching the boat by drosky 
through the whole length of Kronstadt. 
Of course, such an affair could not go off 
without some humorous occurrences, and 
on my way from the corvette I came 
across one which afforded me infinite de- 
light when I recalled how the police boats 
had harried our innocent steamer that 
morning. Just below the American ves- 
sel lay aship flying the Swedish colors, at 
which we stopped to take off the skipper, 
a keen-faced Swede, a friend of Mr, Wig- 
ins. I inquired how on earth or sea that 
vessel came to be there, as it certainly had 
not lain in that spot in the morning. The 
launch resounded with laughter when 
the yellow-haired skipper related, with a 
twinkle in his blue eyes, and in voluble 
Swedish, that, happening to fall in with 
the German squadron down the gulf, he 
had simply followed the ‘“‘ Hohenzollern” 
up the line, and, everybody being occupied 
with staring at the latter, no one had in- 
terfered until he had got what may be 
called, without much exaggeration, near- 
ly even with the Emperors. Then he was 
espied and attacked. ‘‘ Who are you? 
Are you one of the German squadron?” 


‘*Yes.” ‘No, youare not. Youhave no 
business here.” ‘*‘ Yes, [have. I’m here. 
That proves it.” Andsoon. Asit would 


have made more commotion to interfere 
with him than to forgive him, they con- 
tented themselves with making him an- 
chor. He put out his flags, and tho it 
certainly was a most shocking breach of 
etiquet, and tho his vessel did not have 
the aristocratic appearance which every- 
thing connected with war is conceded to 
possess here, I must admit that it looked 
very well in the line, and added one to 
the list of people given to arithmetical 
calculations when they reckoned up the 
ships. 

Landing at the Merchant Harbor, which 
will hold a thousand vessels, and which 
was filled with more timber boats than 
one often sees in a lifetime, I walked a 
mile or more round it to find a drosky, 
and set out on a hasty trip across the 
town, past long docks and canals run- 
ning far inland in a puzzling way, 
and huge government buildings, over 
atrocious pavements, the best being 
of iron bolts, driven into the ground 
in a rather ornamental but tooth- 
and-nerve destroying pattern. The dros- 
ky broke down—it looked like an an- 
cient break laid together —and I re- 
shipped in another, and reached the Pe- 
tersburg steamer in time to settle myself 
on the bridge before Mr. Wigins’s launch 
appeared, just in season to put the lega- 
tion party on board as we moved away 
from the wharf. In spite of the heat of 
the day the evening was fresh. A dress 
of the heaviest English serge, and a 
heavy. fleece-lined jacket, which I might 
wearin New York in winter, proved to 
be none too warm ; for the sun, still an 
hour and a half high, tho brilliant, gave 
forth no heat. The approach to Peters- 
burg by sea is famous. A pale lilac mist 
veiled the horizon, and from it, visible 
nearly to Kronstadt, rose the needle-like, 
golden spire of the Petropavlovsk Cathe- 
dral in the celebrated fortress of the same 
name. The moon hung, huge asa har- 


- vest moonand nearly full, in the western 


sky, growing more golden as the sun set 
in the northwest, tinged with flame the 
monasteries, churches and palaces on the 
south shore, and turned to blackness the 
green Finnish coast on the north. Atone 
minute to nine the sun set behind the low 
Finland shore, it is true, but apparently 
in the Gulf, leaving clouds of crimson 
and a long flame-colored streak on the 
horizon, which were still there when I 
reached home, in almost broad daylight, 
at eleven o'clock. I had changed convey- 
ances fourteen times. 

The Emperors were housed much ear- 
lier. Leaving the war vessels, the Im- 
perial Russian yacht, with the standards 
of both Emperors flying from the main- 








mast, reached the wharf at Peterhof at 
5:35 p.m., where the Empress had been 
waiting for two hours to welcome them. 
After receiving the report of the Com- 
mandant of Peterhof, and passing along 
the line of the guard of honor, which sa- 
luted him with the flags as he greeted 
them in Russian, the Emperor William 
and the Emperor Alexander seated them- 
s lves in an open carriage, and drove 
through the park to the Great Palace, 
where apartments had been prepared for 
the German Emperor. The Emperor Al- 
exander III lives at Peterhof in Alex- 
andria, a smaller and simpler palace 
with a park of its own. The Empress, 
Grand Duchesses, and Imperial children 
drove in an open state carriage drawn by 
four black horses, harnessed in pairs and 
ridden by jockeys. The Czarevitch rode 
in another carriage with Prince Henry of 
Prussia. The Cossacks of the Emperor’s 
personal Body Guard were drawn up in 
line on both sides of the road to the pal- 
ace,as well asa selected battalien of the 
guards and another from the Pages,Corps, 
now in camp at Peterhof. Near the 
apartments of the Emperor William in 
the palace stood another guard of honor, 
from the hcrse Grenadier Guards regi- 
ment, with standard and trumpeters (of 
course it is understood that every step had 
been spiced with the German hymn), at 
whose flank stood Prince Alexander of 
Oldenburg, and commanders of various 
divisions. The Emperor and Empress of 
Russia and all the royal personages ac- 
companied the German Emperor to his 
apartments, after which he accompanied 
them to the entrance. 

The Russian Emperor and Empress re- 
turned tothe Great Palace to a family 
dinner at quarter-past seven, which was 
served in the White Hall, while a dinner 
for the Ministers was served in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall. The ladies wore high cor- 
sages half open, the gentlemen ordinary 
uniform, and the court band played. The 
next morning Emperor William and 
Prince Henry came up to Petersburg in 
a Russian yacht and visited the tombs of 
Alexander Ii and the late Empress in the 
Petropavlovsk Cathedral in the fortress, 
where they prayed for a few minutes and 
laid splendid wreaths of white roses on 
the Emperor Alexander's tomb. They 
then returned to Peterhof preparatory to 
arriving at Krasnoye Seld, the great 
camp, at 7 P. M., for the ceremony of the 
‘* Retreat,” and the grand review on the 
following morning. Of these last two 
ceremonies I had an unusually good 
view, but I reserve the description of 
them for another letter, in continuation 
of the Emperor’s visit to Petersburg. The 
most superficial comparison of dates will 
show, however, that I did not see the ar- 
rival at Peterhof, nor the Imperial family 
dinner with my own eyes. Neither did I 
trouble myself to hang about the royal 
landing on the quay to see the arrival in 
Petersburg to visit the fortress. I was in 
camp at Krasnoye del6é at thattime. But, 
asI once heard a relative of the corre- 
spondent toa leading English newspaper 
say: ‘‘ He didn’t see a thing, poor beggar, 
but he’ll describe it all by telegraph to- 
night just the same.” And tho the plan 
is hardly a good one for wholesale use, it 
may be considered permissible in a case 
where a few details of that sort render 
the sequence of events comprehensible, 
to copy the official report. 

St. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
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SHALL FEDERAL TAXATION BE 
FOR REVENUE OR PROTECTION ? 


BY THE HON. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM KENTUCKY. 











THE annnal expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, including the requirements of 
the Sinking Fund, cannot well fall under 
$310,000,000; and this sum must be raised 
largely by customs duties on imported ar- 
ticles. It is, therefore, a shallow trick to 
charge on the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives that it has not the courage 
of its convictions because it proposes to 
continue the gathering of taxes by means 
of duties, and that he is uncandid who, 
protesting against unnecessary and excess- 
ive rates, yet is content with their reduc- 
tion instead of their abolishment. We 





are compelled to have revenue for the 
daily expenses of the Government; we 
are compelled to raise a large part of that 
revenue by customs; and this has been 
the practice of all parties in possession of 
power since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and will continue. That this mode 
of taxation is not perfect, that all indirect 
taxation has incidental evils and creates 
additional burdens, will not alter the set- 
tled policy in one generation. We must 
strive to render these burdens as light, 
and diminish these evils as greatly as 
practicable; not use the necessity of such 
taxation as 4 means of enormously in- 
creasing these burdens on the mass of the 
people for the private aggrandizement of 
a few favored classes. 

It is therefore both disingenuous and 
shallow to asseverate that we are hypo- 
crites when we adhere to a system of tax- 
ation by duties on imports and yet de- 
nounce the provisions of the present law 
with its excessive rates, its unjust dis- 
criminations and illogical inequalities. 
The power to tax must be exercised ; but 
the contention between the Democrats of 
the House of Representatives and the Re- 
publicans is as to the object for which 
that power must beexercised; we contend 
that it must be exercised primarily to 
raise revenue, they that the primary ob- 
ject ought to be ‘‘ the protection of indus- 
tries,” or, to use the phrase carefully 
selected and officially adopted at Chicago, 
such ‘‘as will tend to check imports of such 
articles as are produced by our labor and 
release from import duties those articles 
of foreign production (except luxuries) 
the like of which cannot be produced at 
home.” Shall revenue or protection be 
the primary object of federal taxation is 
the real issue made by the Message of the 
President and the passage of the Mills 
Bill; and as I write the Republican sub- 
committee are painfully wrestling with 
the problem in the Senate. 

No false pretense, nor vociferous clamor 
can change this sharp issue. 

For the first time the Republican Party, 
under the iead of Messrs. McKinley, of 
Ohio, and Reed, of Maine, in the House, 
assumed that position which Mr. McKin- 
ley boldly and frankly put into the 
Chicago platform—the policy of a pro- 
hibitory tariff, a policy of which the 
avowed purpose was to ‘* check imports.” 
The platform is not merely in advocacy 
of a tariff securing Protection, but 
goes very much further; it commits the 
party to the practical prohibition of the 
importation of ‘such articles as are pro- 
duced by our labor.” This is not the pres- 
ent system, nor is it that policy which 
was announced in 1884. It is a distinct 
advance. The campaign is not piiched as 
between Free Trade and taxation by im- 
posts on imports, nor between Free Trade 
and a tariff designed to raise revenues 
and at the same time secure incidental 
protection, nor even between Free Trade 
and a Protective tariff; but it is between 
a moderate revision of the Tariff based on 
the general conception that rates are too 
high and the revenue excessive and, that 
in this reduction of this excessive taxa- 
tion, the rates on the necessities of life 
and the crude material needed by our 
manufacturers shall be lessened; and a 
revision based on the conception that the 
revenues to the Government must be re- 
duced by an increase of rates to the point 
of practical prohibition. 

The Democratic Party is composed of 
men holding various views on the theory 
involved in this practical question of tax- 
ation. As a rule the great body of the 
party believe that the primary object of 
the Tariff ought to be the raising of rev- 
enue; but many believe that in the rais- 
ing of the revenues required by the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government, in- 
cidentally there must be Protection, and 
they desire to see this incidental protec- 
tion kept in view; while the opinion held 
by the majority was lucidly and fairly 
expressed by Mr. Carlisle in his speech in 
the House on May 19th, when for his 
party and as its chosen representative he 
closed that great debate: 

‘No, sir; we do not want another China 
here, nor do we want or expect absolute 
Free Trade. We all recognize the fact— 
which I suppose even the gentleman from 





Maine will concede—that the Government 
must have a revenue for its support, and 
that this revenue must be raised by taxa- 
tion in some form or other. I presume the 
gentleman from Maine will also concede 
that all taxation is an evil which it would 
be well to avoid, if possible, but that, as it 
cannot be avoided entirely, we are simply 
reduced to a choice between that system 
which would confine the trade of our own 
people, in a large measure at least, to our 
own limits without increasing the revenues 
of the Government, and the more liberal 
system which will make trade and com- 
merce as free as possible consistently with 
the raising of sufficient revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If our manufacturing or 
mining industries, or any other industries 
in the country, receive a benefit by the im- 
position of duties upon imported goods un- 
der this system, they are entitled to it and 
they are welcome toit. [Renewed applause. ] 
It is impossible to impose taxes under any 
system that can be devised without hurting 
somebody or helping somebody ; and for my 
part—aud I think this is the sentiment of 
my political associates on this floor—I would 
rather help them than hurt them.”’ 

This difference of opinion, more shad- 
owy than many suppose, melted when 
that party had imposed upon it the neces- 
sity for tariff legislation, and produced 
a practical compromise measure which 
gave substantial results ; and if Mr. Cleve- 
land and a Democratic Congress are 
elected the result will be a practical com- 
promise tariff bill, by means of which 
there will be (1) a proper reduction of the 
revenues, so that there will be no unnee- 
essary surplus ; (2) an enlargement of the 
free list, so that food and crude material 
may be exempt from taxation ; (3) a cor- 
responding reduction of rates, so that the 
necessary revenue will be secured, and to 
that extent such advantage given to the 
American manufacturer as to enable him 
to hold, at fairly remunerative prices, the 
American market, and yet prevent the 
unconscionable advance of prices seen 
under the present law ; (4) a rectification 
of the glaring inequalities of the present 
law. 

Under such legislation only can there be 
stability or certainty. It is the merest 
folly to suppose that the election of Mr. 
Harrison and a Republican Congress will 
settle this great question of taxation. The 
day of privilege is over; and any victory 
won by it anywhere is only temporary. 
In the very nature of the case highly pro- 
tective tariffs are only temporary. They 
are national; they are arranged at a par- 
ticular period and adjusted to the condi- 
tions of that specific time, and are neces- 
sarily to a certain degree inflexible. 
Their rates are fixed by the standard of 
thatday. But commerce is international; 
is governed by laws wholly independent 
of statutes and is constantly modified by 
new and unexpected events; new dis- 
coveries, improved machinery, changes 
in population, differences in modes and 
cost of transportation—even changes in 
fashion, political revolutions, the neces- 
sities of party conflicts, cause unexpected 
and often immense changes. And, too. 
the very fundamental principle of pro- 
hibitory tariff is injustice; the exercise 
of governmental powcr to enrich favored 
classes. And the slow justice of God creates 
discontent with the injustice of man; 
and the irreconcilable conflict of equality 
against privilege will not be pacified. 

From 1861 to 1882 there were frequent 
‘* settlements” of this tariff question. 
Yet the Republican Party in control of the 
Executive and Congress was driven in the 
Forty-seventh Congress to the creation of 
an extra-constitutional ‘‘Tariff Commis- 
sion,” whose report was cast aside for a bill 
prepared by the Senate in wanton violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution which 
imposes upon the House the duty of origi- 
nating bills raising revenue. 

This act—a complete revision of the 
then Tariff laws—was to be a “ settle- 
ment” of the question for at least a term 
of years; but the Forty-eighth Congress 
at once reopened the agitation; and again 
a quietus was put on agitation by striking 
out the enacting clause. But in the Forty- 
ninth Congress the agitation had again to 
be quieted, only for the Fiftieth Congress 
to be confronted with the necessity for 
revision and a Message from the Presi- 
dent confined to this subject. 
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Let us frankly recognize that the elec- 
tion of General Harrison means continued 
agitation and a prolongation of the period 
of instability and uncertainty. 

Now, to the manufacturer and business 
man certainty and stability are of prime 
importance; and to the workingman the 
necessity is even more imperious. 

The only permanent settlement of these 
many troublesome questions involved in 
Tariff taxation is in the adoption of a pol- 
icy of taxation for revenue. 

The Mills Bill is ‘‘ tentative”; that is, 
experimental. It was prepared to meet a 
condition, not a theory. It is in almost 
every item in it a compromise. To re- 
duce an excessive income the bill proposes 
a reduction of $75,000,000, of which about 
$50,000,000 come from imports, and $25,- 
000,000 from internal revenue; and the 
average reduction in the rates on the im- 
ports touched by this bill is 15.80 per cent. 
The aggregate imports for the years 1887, 
on which duties were paid, were $397,534,- 
923.17, and the average duty was 47.10 
per cent. Under the Mills Bill that aver- 
age duty would have been 42.49 per cent. 
The aggregate imports for the same year, 
the duties on which have been changed by 
the Mills Bill, were $179,363,722.56, and 
the average duty thereon was 64.08 per 
cent.; under the Mills Bill the average 
duty would have been 48.28 per cent. 

It will be noticed that under the better 
prices of a few years ago the specific du- 
ties of the present law, when reduced to 
their equivalent ad-valorem rates, were 
not so high as the ad-valorem duties of the 
Mills Billare under the low prices of to- 
day; that is, our manufacturers not only 
survived but prospered under an ad-va- 
lorem rate of protection lower than that 
secured by the Mills Bill. How absurd, 
then, is the charge that the Mills Bill will 
destroy these identical industries ! 

The country will bear in mind that the 
Mills Bill was prepared by what is charged 
to be the most radical wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party; that this conservative and 
prudent measure is the product of the 
most advanced wing of the party; and 
that no harm can come to the true inter- 
ests of the country when they are guarded 
by a party whose most radical members 
are content with such conservative and 
prudent legislation. 

The fact is, the country has never 
known a safer and more prudent Admin- 
istration than that of Mr. Cleveland and 
his party during the past four years. 
There has been a gravity,a caution, a 
prudence on the part of the President and 
a majority of the Democrats in Congress 
which has been admirable. No petty 
sneer, no insolent jeer from those who 
think insolence wit and bad manners 
satire can alter the fact that the country 
has had a prudent, economic and safe 
administration of its affairs. And the 
power of the Democratic House to govern 
the country has been signally demon- 
strated in the gradual consolidation of 
that party in the support of the Mills 
Bill, and the admirable good temper, for- 
bearance, skill and firmness exhibited in 
its management and passage. 

The total imports of merchandise for 
the year 1887-8, amounting to $723,865,- 
146, show an increase of importations of 
manufactured articles, of finished prod- 
ucts. The present law with its foolish 
tax on crude materials necessarily weighs 
down our manufacturers and causes the 
introduction of the finished product. 
This deprives our workingmen of just 
that much labor, and the manufacturer 
of that much profit. It is wicked to urge 
that such a system is in the interest of the 
workingman. It increases the cost of 
what he has to buy, and decreases the 
amount of labor with which he must buy. 
It destroys competition in the product 
which his labor produces, and thereby 
limits the market in which he must sell 
his only ware—to wit, his labor. 

The ‘‘ home market” is a miserable sham 
to our farmers and cotton planters; for 
we have to sel! our wheat and cotton at 
prices fixed in Liverpool; and there can 
never be a home market for the surplus 
of these crops, for that of wheat would 
feed nearly 30,000,000 more of people than 
we now have, none of whom must raise 
wheat, and all of whom must be consum- 





ers instead of producers, which is absurd. 
We must export more instead of less. 
We must seek other markets. The pres- 
ent necessity for continued prosperity is 
wider markets for exports. And even 
those who are most vociferous for this 
‘*home market” are equally clamorous 
for enormous subsidies for ships to seek 
wider markets. And this illustrates the 
unfairness of the claims made by such 
leaders as Mr. Blaine. 

Our foreign shipping trade is nearly de- 
stroyed, less than 14 per cent. of our own 
commerce being transported in our own 
ships. Protection has not been able to 
save our shipping, even if it has not de- 
stroyelit. Whatever is good, even to the 
Indian Summer, Protection has accom- 
plisbed; whatever has not been profitable 
is due to some other cause. 

What effect the Message of the Presi- 
dent, the action of the House, the accumu- 
lating surplus, the large premium on the 
bonds whose time of payment was so 
recklessly postponed, will have on the 
pending election will depend on the cour- 
age and loyalty of those who are in 
charge of the Democratic canvass, 
Courage like that of the President, di- 
rected with singleness of purpose and the 
skill of leadership, will insure victory. 
We cannot escape the issue; but it may 
reward cowardice with defeat. ‘ 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August Mth, 1888. 





THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


BY THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sincz the French revolution and our 
own war for Independence the history of 
Western civilization has been the history 
of the rise of democracy. The last hundred 
years have witnessed the gradual passing 
of political power from the hands of an 
individual or of the few to those of the 
many. This process is still in progress, 
and no man can say when it wili be fin- 
ished on the Continent of Europe. But 
in the United States it is complete. The 
sovereign power here rests in the hands of 
the people expressing their will by means 
of majorities, counted at the ballot-box. 
For the success of this system of govern- 
ment the average of well-being must be 
high. If it is not, if the condition of 
the mass of the people, in education and 
material welfare, is permitted to sink to 
the level of the cvercrowded nations of 
Europe, or, still worse, of Asia, we have at 
once the anomaly of supreme political 
power in the hands of asovereign wretch- 
ed in condition, and with no possible rea- 
son for any feeling but hostility to its 
own government and social conditions. 
It needs no reasoning to show that such 
an anomaly could not last. The result 
would be ruin in some form, and the down- 
fall of existing systems of society and gov- 
ernment. The first great object, therefore, 
for the United States is the maintenance 
of the highest possible average of well- 
being among the people, with all the mor- 
al and intellectual advantages which such 
an average implies, 

How can this be done? Fortunately 
for us, our vast natural resources and our 
enormous territury make the solution of 
the question easier for us than for any 
other nation on earth. At the same time 
our rapid growth in population has 
brought upon us the hard fact that we 
can no longer rely upon our natural ad- 
vantages alone for the widest and most 
general prosperity. How, then, to put 
the proposition in a slightly different 
form, shall we conduct our national busi- 
ness so as to secure to the wage-earners 
in every department the highest wages? 

At the outset it must be remembered 
that it is not safe to reason about the 
United States from analogy with other 
nations, for our conditions are enticely 
different. We are a world by ourselves, 
wholly independent of the rest of man- 
kind. With the exception of tea and 
coffee, there is not a necessity, there is 
hardly a luxury of life, which we do not 
or cannot produce within our own bor- 
ders. There has never been a people so 
independent by situation of the rest of 
the world as the people of the United 
States. It is the fashion at this mo- 
ment to hold up England as an ex- 
ample for us to follow; but Eng- 








land would starve if left to her own 
acres for food, whereas with us, so far 
as food supply is concerned, it is a matter 
of perfect indifference whether our ports 
are closed to every other nation or not. 
This is merely instanced to show the utter 
fallacy of any reasoning drawn from 
comparisons of the United States with 
other nations. Foreign trade is no doubt 
a good thing; it offers an opportunity to 
employ labor and capital and should there- 
fore be wisely fostered. But to us, how: 
ever desirable it may be, it is not essential 
in theleast, and to make it a prime factor 
in determining our economic policy 
when it is purely a subordinate one is a 
mistake which can lead only to perilous 
consequences. We are so happily placed 
that we are a world and law unto our- 
selves, and we can decide and ought to 
decide upon the best methods of trans- 
acting our national business with perfect 
independence. 

In this spirit, which is the only sound 
one, let us consider the economic question 
which now confronts the people of the 
United States. 

We have, as is admitted on all sides, a 
marvelous prosperity, higher wages than 
anywhere else, and the finest market in 
the world. The Democratic Party pro- 
poses to enterupon a policy which will 
open our market to all mankind, and they 
declare that by so doing we shall increase 
our already great prosperity and that our 
higher wages will not be reduced thereby. 
To consider the various phases of this 
proposition in detail would fill a volume. 
All that can be done here is to examine 
the one vital point involved on which all 
the rest of the issues really turn. 

The question of Protection or Free 
Trade is in its essence a labor question. 
This fact alone is enough to define its 
overwhelming importance to a country 
where the sovereign power is held by the 
whole body of the people; for every 
thoughtful man understands the gravity 
of labor questions as affecting the welfare 
of the United States and the success of 
our system of government. Every one 
who has studied these labor questions is 
also aware that the underlying problem 
is the maintenance of a good standard of 
wages. Assome one tersely put it not 
long since, in a newspaper interview: 
‘When two menare after one boss wages 
are poor; when two bosses are after one 
workman wagesare high.” Every labor 
movement and every labor agitation ai ns 
sometimes intelligently and sometimes 
blindly to make labor dear. The uppermost 
thought in all this is no doubt the immedi- 
ate benetit of those most directly interested 
but well-paid labor means alsosafety to our 
institutions, security to property, and the 
continued advance of American civiliza- 
tion. The effort always is to advance 
the market value of labor, either by di- 
minishing the supply or increasing the 
demand. It is exactly this problem 
which confronts the United States and 
her statesmen to-day when they are to 
settle the policy to be pursued in regulat- 
ing the business methods of the country. 

The Free Trader, of course, at this point 
always says glibly: ‘‘ You cannot alter 
the great natural law of supply and de- 
mand.” He is not to blame for saying 
this as if it were a final and eternal verity. 
There is nothing so simple and so satisfy- 
ing as to roll out a general principle, no 
matter how well-worn it may be, and 
fancy that one is proclaiming a scientitic 
truth which admits of no modification. 
But on the other side of the water they go 
even further. The London Times, in a 
burst of insular indignation,said the other 
day that Protection arguments are like 
arguments denying gravitation. There is 
much pleasant humor in this purely paro- 
chial view when we reflect that England is 
the only free-trade country in the world. It 
is like saying that because there is much 
fog in England, therefore there can be no 
clear sky elsewhere; and that clear sky, 
if it does exist, is a bad thing. Indeed, in 
the very face of these profound assertions, 
Prince Bismarck, to take a single exam- 
ple, is found to believe in Protection. 
Poor Prince Bismarck! On what can he 
base such folly? Is it possible that he 
has looked deeper into this question than 
the London Times or its imitators here? 





Such a supposition is bold, but it is con- 
ceivable. 

If we, however, venture to follow Prince 
Bismarck’s example, and look beyond 
English books and English talk, we find, 
first, that the only people who declare 
that they have a panacea for all human 
ills in a system of political economy are 
the Free Traders. They cry their system 
as a quack cries his nostrums, and pro- 
nounce every one who differs with them 
either knave or fool. They are so ab- 
sorbed in themselves, moreover, that they 
generally do not even kuow what the po- 
sition of their adversary is; that position 
is a familiar one, but it will bear restat- 
ing. 

The Protectionist does not say that he 
can do away with the law of supply and 
demand, or any other natural or econo- 
mic law; but he says, and is prepared to 
prove, that hecan limit and modify the 
law of supply and demand by judicious 
legislation. He does not pretend that he 
can do away with all evils and misfor- 
tunes, but he believes that he can benefit 
his country by his economic policy. In 
this country we want to make labor dear 
and wages high, because sensible and patri- 
otic men believe that condition to be essen- 
tial to the success of our great represent- 
ative Democracy. Two ways, as has been 
said, present themselves when the labor 
market is overstocked or is in danger of 
becoming so. We must either diminish 
the supply or increase the demand. We 
cannot diminish the supply which comes 
from our own natural increase, nor is it 
necessary. Wecan diminish the supply 
which comes to us from outside. The 
Contract Labor Bill and the Immigration 
Inquiry are the first steps in a movement 
toward restricting immigration by exclud- 
ing its undesirable elements, and to that 
extent limiting the foreign labor supply. 
This question is not fairly before the 
country now, but it is coming; and thus 
far no objection has been heard from any 
one, Democrat or Republican, Free Trad- 
er or Protectionist, against what has been 
done or what is proposed. 

But labor can come in other ways than 
on two legs down the gang-plank of an 
emigrant ship. It can come in any im- 
ported article upon which human labor 
has been expended elsewhere. If it is so 
manifestly wise to exclude Chinese labor 
and contract labor in human form 
and to start an inquiry with a 
view to restricting immigration gen- 
erally why is it not also wise to ex- 
clude the same labor,and many other kinds 
as well,which are hoisted out of the holds 
of ships in the form of a manufactured 
product, and which can be shut out with- 
out personal hardship or discrimination 
against any one? Why is it not desira- 
ble, on the same principle as that of the 
Contract Labor Law, to diminish the ex- 
cessive labor supply by excluding articles 
which can be made here, and just so far 
raise or maintain wages? 

Let us now look at the other method of 
maintaining or raising wages by increas- 
ing the demand. Every new employ- 
ment requires just so much new labor, 
and makes labor scarcer in pursuits al- 
ready existing. By diversifying indus- 
tries new fields are opened for labor and 
markets are created for the farmer at 
his own door. Hamilton’s great argu- 
ment for protection proceeded on this doc- 
trine,and without protectionour vast in- 
dustrial system would probably never 
have begun. There is no need to dwell on 
this point. Excepting a few fanatics, no 
one now denies the wisdom of protecting 
nascent industries. It is necessary for us 
at this time, however, to go a step further, 
for the Republican Party favors protec- 
tion not only to new industries, but to 
old industries, and believes not only in 
acquiring industrial independence but in 
maintaining it. The broad ground on 
which they rest the defense of the pro- 
tective system under which we have pros- 
pered so wonderfully is that it powerful- 
ly helps to maintain American wages at 
a higher rate than anywhere else in the 
world. This is done by keeping out for- 
eign products, and thereby diminishing 
the supply of labor and also by adding to 
the number and amount of employments 
here, thereby increasing the demand, 
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Protection fosters domestic competition, 
and thus reduces prices, while at 
the same time it prevents England 
and Europe from pouring their surplus 
product in here at less than cost, so that 
having destroyed our industries they can 
hold our consumers helpless and raise 
prices as they please. The Republican 
Party believes that domestic competition 
is severe enough in its effect on wages 
and are oppesed to enhancing its effects 
by opening our markets to the additional 
competition of all the world. We can- 
not admit the Free Trade doctrine that 
labor is to be treated like any other com- 
modity, to be bought in the cheapest 
market while there is any proper and just 
device of legislation which will tend to 
guard it and limit excessive competition. 
Every industry which would be stopped 
or injured by the Mills Bill means just 
so much increased competition in other 
and more fortunate employments. The 
man shut out from hisown calling by the 
foreign competition which the Mills Bill 
lets in, will crowd into some other pursuit 
and lower by just so much the earnings 
of those engaged in it. Thus by the 
Democratic policy home competition 
will be increased by checking our indus- 
tries and foreign competition will be 
added by the opening of our markets. 
Our immediate duty is to build up the 


“ United States, and strive to increase the 


earnings and the well-being of the 
American peopie. This the Protective 
system does so far as is possible, and, 
therefore, the Republican Party sustains 
it. The issue is drawn. It is so well 
marked that the Democrats are already 
trying to evade it. ‘‘ They are afraid to 
think what they have done. Look on’t 
again they dare not.” But the trick is 
vain. The message meant Free Trade, the 
South controlling the party wants Free 
Trade as it did when it put it in the Con- 
stitution of the Confederacy, the Mills 
Bill leads to Free Trade, and every speech 
made in its behalf was a Free-Trade 
speech and against Protection. Every 
Free Trader is to-day a Democrat, altho 
every Democrat may not yet be a Free 
Trader, and the Protection wing of the 
Democratic Party has been beaten, broken 
and silenced. The country understands 
the issue, and is aware that it is to choose 
between an adherence to the policy of 
Protection and an adoption of a new pol- 
iey which leads surely and rapidly to 
complete Free Trade. In this struggle 
the Republican Party represents and 
stands for the system which defends 
American industry and American labor 
by shutting out foreign labor and pre- 
serving our home market from foreign 
competition. In a word, they fight for 
the policy which they believe to be of the 
highest importance to the United States, 
because it helps to keep up the wages of 
the men and women on whom the pres- 
ent safety and future progress of the Re- 
public rest. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYS. 


A PERIODICAL called The Writer and 
Reader has been revently commenced 
which has already caused much enjoy- 
ment to the critics. I need not say at 
whose expense; for when do they ever 
make merry save at the cost of the poor 
author? It strikes them as exceedingly 
ludicrous that the main feature of this 
journal should be ‘the supplying a link 
between authors and those for whom 
they write, and affording much informa- 
tion concerning a book which it is well 
should be known by readers previous to 
purchasing it”; or, in other words, that 
the opportunity should be given to the 
author of stating his own case. Of course 
he must not be too fulsome, “‘ there must 
not be an immodest show of reason why 
his book is worth reading”; but why 
should he not point out those excellencies 
which are only too likely to escape the 
“vapid and irreflective reader,” and still 
more him whom the Laureate has justly 
designated ‘‘the indolent reviewer,” the 
fellow who “only cuts the book and 
smells the paper-knife.” What I don’t 
like is the ‘ twopence a line” that is 
charged for the insertion of these explan- 











atory remarks. I should like to write 
about my own works at considerable 
length—not because they need explana- 
tion, but because the subject is naturally 
agreeable to me—and at this rate it would 
come very expensive. If the editor of 
this new venture will pay me twopence a 
line to contribute reflections (not ‘‘ im- 
modest,” I trust, but quietly appreciative), 
on my own genius, I am prepared to fur- 
nish him with copy. I like what some of 
his authors say about their works im- 
mensely; or rather,I should like to ex- 
press myself about mine in a similar 
style, if Icould afford it. The writer of 
a religious work, for example, has the 
following remarks to offer, which tho 
they can be hardly termed ‘‘ explana- 
tory ” must, no doubt, be a great relief to 
his feelings. ‘‘There are many wolves 
going about, making a ravage in the 
flock, but they are recognized by their 
snarl. Such not only eat up each other, 
but strive to destroy those who wish to 
enter the fold. May the Lord deliver us 
from these accursed animals.” 

He does not say who the wolves are, 
but it is clear enough to whom he alludes 
in the words “‘ those who strive to destroy 
those who wish to enter the fold.” Itis 
his first book, and he knows who are his 
natural enemies. I don’t at all wonder 
that the critics are setting their backs up 
atthe sight of The Writer and Reader. 
For my part, I wish the little periodical 
all the success it deserves. To the novel- 
ist it can hardly, I fear, be of much ser- 
vice, since the more he tells of his story 
the less attractive he must needs make it 
to his readers; but to some writers, such 
as the metaphysicians, it should be a boon 
indeed to have an opportunity offered 
them of explaining their meaning. 

In the debate on Literary Pensions in 
the House the other day, the practice of 
retaining a pension granted,in his poverty, 
to one who had afterward become pros- 
perous, was severely commented upon; I 
am certainly not about to defend it, tho 
considering how small a literary pension 
is compared with those given to persons 
in the Lords and Commons (who never 
think of giving them up under any cir- 
cumstances, flourishing or otherwise) it 
seems to me the members of the Legisla- 
ture were unnecessarily virtuous about it, 
It is difficult tosay, since our needs grow 
with our means, exactly what ‘ prosper- 
ity” is; and for my partI am willing to 
take a pension in order to look at the 
question fairly from the standpoint of 
possession. Atpresent itseemsto me a 
mean thing to keep it; but when one gets 
rich one very often becomes mean (and I 
should like to try that too, just tosee how 
it works). But as to the decision that has 
been arrived at of leaving the matter to 
the honor of the recipients, it reminds 
one rather painfully of the device of the 
cabman when he says he really can't say 
what his proper fare is, but ‘ will leave 
it to the gentleman himself,” which is 
rarely a satisfactory conclusion. 

In a recent breach of promise case 
there were no less than a thousand love 
letters from plaintiff and defendant put 
into court. 


“ For love is so exciting, 

They took such delight in, 

They didn’t care what they wrote, so it was 

writing.” 

It is very curious how the tender passion 
runs to pen and ink. What did lovers do 
when writing was unknown? Did they 
‘‘make their mark” on slates and ‘‘ carry 
on” in that way, as if playing ‘‘tit-tat-too ? 
Sometimes the disease of cacoethes secri- 
bendi evensurvives marriage. We have re- 
cently read of a devoted couple, prevented 
by proximity from communicating 
through the post, who used to put up a 
tall screen between them, behind which 
they wrote love letters to one an- 
other, and then passed them over the top 
of it. 

The antagonism to the Chinese (who 
are no doubt dreadfully industrious and 
economical) is spreading over the civil- 
ized globe. Even in London, it seems, 
it is now the custom of boys during their 
play hours to surround the house of the 
Celestial ambassador in Portland Place, 
and throw stones at the members of the 
embassy. Their flat faces and their pig- 





tails are doubtless very tempting to the 
juvenile population; but it has been wise- 
ly decided by the magistrate that their 
high spirits must really take another di- 
rection. It is wrong to throw stones at 
anybody, but obviously much more dan- 
gerous to throw them at Chinamen. 

What serious misfortunes happen to 
one’s fellow-creatures, which, because 
they are exceptional, and do not occur to 
the general community, are neither com- 
mented upon nor regarded. Here is a lit- 
tle paragraph to which the public has 
probably paid no more attention than to 
its neighbor advertisement of a new pill, 
but which to the persons concerned must 
be of more consequence than the views 
of the new Emperor of Germany, or the 
truth or falsehood of the Parnell letters. 
‘* The greatest consternation was caused 
on Sunday night at Cradley Heath by the 
subsidence of upward of fifty houses 
through mining operations. Some of the 
houses were cut in two, others were com- 
pletely gutted, and the rents (which un- 
der the circumstances seems more ex- 
traordinary than all the rest) are getting 
larger and larger.” Nobody knows any- 
thing about Cradley Heath, which prob- 
ably by this time, indeed, does not exist ; 
but the people that live there, or did so 
before they were swallowed up, must 
take considerable interest in the matter. 
Why if only one house in some district 
better known, say Piccadilly, was to sub- 
side (and especially if it was our house) 
our excitement would not subside for a 
twelvemonth. Yet not one soul have I 
heard speak about Cradley Heath that 
was. It is curious how much public sym- 
pathy depends upon personal knowledge, 
and therefore, I fear, is, in the main, self- 
ish. By the by, the gas main has also 
burst at Cradley ; « mere detail, it will 
be said. Still if in addition to the recent 
earthquake on the Riviera, total darkness 
had supervened in the evenings, the cir- 
cumstance would have made some im- 
pression. 

On the other hand, people do interest 
themselves in matters in which they have 
presumably not the most distant personal 
concern, in the most amazing way, as 
every author and editor can bear witness. 
The grave of Carey, the informer, is in a 
secluded spot at Port Elizabeth at the 
Cape. ‘‘Some bands of fluted iron upon 
it in resemblance of a cup are constantly 
being removed by some unknown hand, 
and as mysteriously replaced”; moreover, 
on the white stone at its head somebody 
thinks it worth while to write, ‘very 
badly in lead pencil,” the words ‘J. 
Carey, the Irish Informer,” and when 
time end weather obliterate the inscrip- 
tion he writes it over again. 

Doubts have been often expressed as to 
what constitutes a true gentleman: it 
cannot therefore but be satisfactory te 
get the opinion of one of the other sex 
upon so questionable a point. It was 
given before a large audience the other 
night, I hear from one who was present, 
in the Elephant and Castle Music Hall. 
A lady singer, a little passée as to years, 
and whose voice was not so good as it 
used to be, failed to please the pitiless 
throng; they groaned and hissed in rather 
a brutal fashion; whereupon, a person in 
the gallery called out reproachfully: 
‘*Let the bloomin’ old cow have fair 
play.” Then the lady came down to the 
footlights and with marked distinctness 
expressed her satisfaction that in the as- 
sembly before her ‘“‘ there was at least one 
true gentleman.” To some people he will 
have seemed to have earned that designa- 
tion rather easily; but politeness like 
most other things is a matter of compari- 
son, and perhaps in music-hall circles a 
cow is equivalent to a gazelle, and only 
requires the epithet ‘*‘ bloomin’” to be a 
pretty compliment. 

There have been two decoration scan- 
dals reported in the same week from op- 
posite ends of the earth, which shows how 
mankind are tickled by straws from Paris 
to Pekin, and that the ‘‘ Star and Garter” 
is the most popular house of call in the 
world. In Pekin there has been discov- 
ered a huge manufactory of false decora- 
tions, with forged seals affixed to the nec- 
essary documents, each containing ‘‘ the 
sacred name of the imperial commis- 





sioner.” The principal criminal has, of 
course, been decapitated; but there is tre- 
mendous excitement in the celestial re- 
gions where titles are everything, as to 
‘*Who is Who” or whether Foo Choo has 
really a right to his peacock’s feather. 
In Paris, as befits a higher state of civili- 
zation, the forgeries of orders have been 
much move ingenious. A canon of the 
Chureh—perhaps from the benevolent 
motive of giving the most pleasure to the 
greatest number—undertook to be ‘“ the 
fountain of honor” and gratified a good 
many people at a not unreasonable rate. 
But instead of merely imitating the exist- 
ing orders of merit, he invented new ones 
of hisown. He added no ‘‘ companion” 
to the knight of the garter, but ‘‘ created” 
his clients *‘ associates of the Waistcoat 
Strong,” ‘‘ Commanders of the most no- 
ble order of the Shirt Button” and so on. 
France is very angry about it; one 
hardly sees why; the names of her titles 
of honor are already ‘‘ Legion,” and one 
or two more, which appear to have given 
their recipients every satisfaction, canncet 
make much difference. 

The American Bishops are much more 
outspoken than our English prelates, and 
do not stand so much upon their dignity. 
Emerson’s complaint that when you have 
heard some clergymen discourse it was 
difficult to imagine that they were fellow- 
creatures of our own, does not apply to 
them. I ventured the other day to ask 
one of them, who has been attending the 
Lambeth Conference, whether the posi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in America 
was not somewhat similar to that once 
occupied by the Established Church in 
England, concerning which it used to be 
said that ‘‘no Dissenter keeps his carriage 
after the second generation.” He. ad- 
mitted with a smile that this was so to a 
certain extent; ‘“‘ some people join us no 
doubt,” he said, ‘‘to obtain a social ‘ 
status. A curious instance of this once 
occurred to me. A rich man, less cele- 
brated for religious fervor than for other 
things, called on me and expressed his 
intention of joining our communion. I 
guardedly expressed my satisfaction. 
‘There is one thing, however,’ he said, 
‘about your doctrine which I can’t get 
over. Do you hold that people are pun- 
ished forever?’ I explained to him that 
the meaning of the word aionios was 
disputed, but that in any case it meant a 
very long time; perhaps thousands of 
years. ‘Indeed,’ he said, frowning; ‘and 
do you mean to say there is no “let 
up”?’ LIreplied that if he meant by that 
expression had we any authority for sup- 
posing that the dogma would be modified, 
that there was no let up. ‘ Well, then, 
I tell you what it is, Bishop, our people 
won't stand it.’ And with that he went 
away, and I saw no more of him.” 

It has always been a ground of com- 
plaint against the incumbents of city 
churches that nobody goes to them; but 
when somebody who is somebody happens 
to do it, the circumstance seems to be 
made the most of. I read in the papers 
the items of a little bill the churchwardens 
of one of these churches have sent in to 
the parish for the entertainment or re- 
ception—one hardly knows under what 
head to put the expense of going tochurch 
—of the Prinve of Wales. ‘‘ Renovating 
Prayer-book and Bible, 15s. Four book- 
markers £3 3s.0d. Violet cloth frontal, 
embroidered and fringed, £9 19s. 6d. and 
‘paid policeman for taking woman into 
custody 2s. 6d.’” The last item seems 
hardly of an ecclesiastical character, but 
it helps to swell the total of £299 16s. 9d. 
It seems tocost a good deal to entertain 
a Royal Highness in church; but the visit 
of course was very flattering. 

I know nothing like this appreciation of 
‘* graciousness ” since the visit of the Duke 
de Nivernais in the seventeenth century 
to his dying steward. Wishing to see how 
matters stood with the poor fellow, the 
Duke stepped into the room and had the 
extreme condescension to make personal 
inquiry into the state of his health. The 
steward, utterly bewildered by the honor, 
raised himself in his bed with great diffi- 
culty, and said in a tone of the most ab- 
ject humility: ‘I hope your Grace will 
not be offended at my dying in your pres- 
ence?” The Duke deeply touched an- 
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swered: ‘‘ Notin the least, my good friend, 
do not mind me.” Whereupon the stew- 
ard availed himself of the gracious per- 
mission of his master, and gave up the 
ghost. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





CONCERNING the mental life several 
questions may be asked: 

1. Can it be deduced from physical 
organization ? 

The answer is, No. All that takes place 
in the organism can be reduced to some 
form of movement and grouping of the 
physical elements, and no reflection upon 
such movement and grouping will ever 
reveal thought and feeling as an analyti- 
cal consequence. 

2, Can the mental life be understood 
without admitting a real something, the 
self or the soul, which cannot be identi- 
fied with the physical elements and which 
is the abiding subject of thought and 
feeling ? 

Again the answer must be, No. Capital 
facts and the most cogent reasoning 
unite in enforcing this answer. However 
mysterious and inscrutable the physical 
elements may be, the unity of the men- 
tal life cannot be viewed as a resultant of 
their interaction. 

3. Is the mental life dependent upon 
the organism ? 

This question is ambiguous. It may 
mean, Could the mental life go on apart 
from the physical organism? and it may 
mean, Is the mental life as experienced 
dependent upon organic conditions? To 
the former of these questions the answer 
is that there is no good reason for think- 
ing that the thought life might not be 
carried on under entirely different con- 
ditions. The connection between the 
physical antecedents and the mental con- 
sequents is purely factual, and, for all we 
can say, the order may be entirely differ- 
ent elsewhere. Tothe latter of the two 
questions, the answer must be that at 
present the mental life is profoundly de- 
pendent upon organic conditions, 

4. Can we learn anything concerning 
these conditions? 

Without doubt. Ina general way, we 
already know much; and it isconceivable 
that our knowledge of the general depend- 
ence of the mind upon the body should 
be specified into a knowledge of the 
minutest details. We already know that 
the optic nerve is the one concerned in 
seeing and the auditory nerve in hearing. 
It is conceivable, in like manner, that 
other mental functions should find their 
physical conditions in some specific part 
of the brainand not inthe brain as a 
whole. Here, then, is a field of study— 
to find the facts and form of the mind's 
dependence upon the body or to fix the 
significance of the body for the mental 
life. This is the field of physiological 
psychology. 

5, Can the mental facts be understood 
through their physical antecedents ? 

The answer is, No. The antecedents 
are some form of molecular movement 
and grouping. The consequent is a 
thought or feeling. The latter may be 
summoned or excited by the former, but 
it can in no way be identified with or 
understood through the former. The in- 
commensurability is absolute. We trace 
the physical movement up to a certain 
point, and then we reach a fact of another 
order, a conscious sensation or percep- 
tion. Facts of this kind are known only 
in and through consciousness, and never 
through reflection upon their antecedents. 
A perfect knowledge of all that happens 
physically in a living brain would give 
no hint of the attendant mental states, 
whether in their existence or in their na- 
ture; just as a perfect knowledge of the 
electric changes in an electric wire would 
reveal neither the fact, nor the meaning, 
of the message sent. To know what sen- 
sations, feelings, perceptions and judg- 
ments with their laws and logical rela- 
tions are, we must have recourse to con- 
sciousness. 

Hence physiological psychulugy presup- 
poses the psychology of introspection. If 
our aim is to explain the mental facts, of 





course we must first know the facts. Or if 
our aim is to find the physical conditions 
of the mental facts, again we must know 
the facts. Without this knowledge we 
have no problem. Introspection, then, 
must observe the facts, classify them and 
formulate their laws before physiological 
psychology can begin. Hence, those 
who repudiate introspection asa source of 
psychological knowledge may indeed, in 
their own minds, be called to the task of 
enlightening the world, but manifestly 
they are not chosen. On the other hand, 
introspection must admit that no reflec- 
tion upon the facts of consciousness 
alone willreveal their physical conditions. 

That the mental life depends on physi- 
cal conditions is universally admitted. To 
find the detailed facts of this dependence 
and to specify its particular forms is the 
aim of physiological psychology. But it 
is plain that thiscan be done only in a 
general way. By long pathological study 
a doctrine of localization might conceiva- 
bly be proved for various mental func- 
tions; and important correlations might 
be discovered between physical and men- 
tal pathology. Such facts lie within the 
range of possible discovery and might be 
valuable if established. But when we be- 
gin to theorize about the molecular ma- 
chinery of the brain and the peculiar 
molecular structure and functicns where- 
by the brain serves as the organ of the 
mind, then we pass beyond the range of 
our faculties and lose ourselves in vain 
imaginings. What takes place in a 
living brain as the center of the physical 
system is only a matter of hypothesis. 
What takes place in the brain asthe organ 
of thought is purely a matter of surmise. 
In the interests of truth and sound think- 
ing, it is important that our surmises in 
this field shall not be mistaken for estab- 
lished facts. 

Historically, physiological psychology 
has not covered itself with glory. This 
has been due to bad company and to un- 
scientific and illogical procedure. The 
bad company has been materialism, and 
much suspicion and discredit have arisen 
from that fact. But this alliance is en- 
tirely needless, and the naive whimseys 
and onslaughts of the materialistic po- 
lemic are not to be laid to the charge of 
physiological psychology. The other dif- 
ficulty is more serious. The science has 
often been compounded of a doubtful or 
false psychology and an imaginary physi- 
ology. A crass sensationalism has often 
been presented as the whole of psycholo- 
gy, and this has been united with a ficti- 
tious physiology by means of arbitrary 
assumptions. What a rdle “animal spir- 
its” have played in physical explanations 
of mental facts! ‘‘ Trains of motion in 
the animal spirits” produce habits of 
thought; for these trains, *‘ once set 
agoing, continue in the same steps they 
had been used to, which, by often tread- 
ing, are worn into a smooth path.” Now- 
adays they have been replaced by ‘* waves 
of molecular motion along lines of least 
resistance.” The vibrations and vibra- 
tiuncles of Hartley and Bonnet are more 
physiology of the same sort. The regis- 
ters in the brain which treasure up past 
experience, the connected traces or ves- 
tiges whereby the past is linked to the 
present, belong to the same class, Du- 
gald Stewart quotes from Hooke the opin- 
ion that *‘ there is, as it were, a continued 
chain of ideas coiled up in the repository 
of the brain, the first end of which is far- 
thest removed from the center, or seat of 
the soul, where the ideas are formed, and 
the other end is always at the center, be 
ing the last idea formed, which is always 
the moment present when considered. 
And, therefore, according as there are a 
greater number of these ideas between 
the present sensation or thought in the 
center and any other, the more is the soul 
apprehensive of the time interposed.” 
‘* Neurotic diagrams,” ‘‘ apperception and 
ideational centers,” and the myriad cells 
and movements which, in some unex- 
plained way, stand for mental facts, and 
which in imaginary fluctuations and per- 
mutations express the laws and relations 
of those facts, are more modern but not 
more logical. 

It is easy to see how such fancies arise. 
Bacon says: ‘‘When men of confined 





scientific pursuits afterward betake them- 
selves tu philosophy and to general con- 
templations, they are apt to wrest and 
corrupt them with their former conceits.” 
Hence there is a strong tendency on the 
part of those who approach the study of 
mind from the physical side to bring with 
them physical analogies and to mistake 
the analogy for the thing itself. One 
striking proof of Locke’s good sense is 
found in the fact that his profession of 
medicine does not appear in the ‘‘ Essay 
on the Understanding.” Besides this ten- 
dency of the shoemaker to carry his last 
with him, is the fact that many mental 
laws, as those of memory and association, 
are mysterious, and we seek their expla- 
nation. Finally, very many persons are 
incapable of abstract thought and must 
have physical images or pictures. And 
as the imagination is not a critical facul- 
ty, it easily substitutes its own images 
for the mental facts; and so long as 
thought remains quiescent, there is no 
suspicion that the images are not the 
facts themselves. The imagery in the 
words sustains the imagination; and by a 
well-directed play of hypothetical waves 
of molecular motion any mental fact 
whatever can be washed up on the shores 
of consciousness as per contract. 

It sometimes happens that two sets of 
facts which are independently known are 
found to be united by a law of concomi- 
tant variation, so that, when the law is 
known, we can, from any fact in one se- 
ries, aftirm the corresponding fact in the 
other series. We have something of this 
kind in the relation of music to aerial vi- 
brations. These are not music, but yet 
the mathematical doctrine of vibrations 
has great significance for music. So it is 
cenceivable that every mental fact should 
have its corresponding physical fact, and 
that the law of the physical facts should 
throw the same light upon the mental 
facts that the law of vibrations throws 
upon music. But in order to this, the 
two sets of facts and their laws must be 
independently known; otherwise the 
physical facts by which we explain the 
mental facts are only elephants and _tor- 
toises under the earth. Now this is the 
precise condition of this molecular ma- 
chinery in so far as it is offered in expla- 
nation of the mental life. Some forms of 
molecular combination are indeed af- 
firmed on the basis of general physics and 
chemistry; but what it is in them, or what 
they do, which fits them to be the stimu- 
lus of the mental life is a matter of the 
vaguest fancy. No reflection upon the 
physical facts will reveal their mental at- 
tendants. No reflection upon the general 
doctrines of physics and chemistry will 
reveal what a molecule must be or do in 
order to incite thought in the mind. On 
the other hand, no reflection upon the 
mental facts will give any hint of the na- 
ture of its physical antecedents. In such 
a case a careful logic would confine itself 
to the known facts; but unfortunately a 
careful logic has been lacking. The im- 
agination has run riot in molecular con- 
structions. Cells, vibrations, nascent mo- 
tor-excitations have either been identified 
with ideas or assumed as their representa- 
tives, and these have been united in a 
complex mechanical interaction for the 
explanation of mental movement. 

There is not a particle of proof of the 
existence of these physical representatives 
of mental states; and there is not a gleam 
of mental insight resulting from their as- 
sumption. We first interpret the mental 
life into a series of physical images, anal- 
ogies and figures of speech, all more or 
less obscure, and then we victoriously re- 
cover the mental life by an exegesis of 
our own rhetoric. 

The ingenuity of this work is often 
very great, and elaborate molecular my- 
thologies are produced which fill one with 
admiration. But it would be hard, if not 
impossible, adequately to express the il- 
logical and unscientific character of such 
a procedure. Whoever offers a physical 
explanation of the mental life is bound to 
show either, by analysis, that the mental 
fact compels the affirmatioa of the phys- 
ical fact in question, or else, by observa- 
tion and experiment, that the physical 
fact really exists, and exists in the alleged 
correlation with the mental fact, In this 





way solid advances may be made, either 
positively by additions to knowledge, cr 
negatively, by clearing away the cloud of 
whimseys which have long infested this 
region. The end will probably be a some- 
what agnostic attitude toward all specu- 
lation on this subject which goes beyond 


the statement of some general principles ; _ 


but such confessed ignorance would be 
far better than the most extensive knowl- 
edge of things untrue. 

Of course these remarks do not apply 
to all writers on this subject. We have 
authors like Frofessor Ladd who unite 
learning and logical soberness in a man- 
ner deserving high praise. But there is 
still enough materialistic mythology cur- 
rent concerning this subject to make it 
worth while to explaiv fhe question. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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THE JERKS. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 














THIS phrase, tho uneuphonious and ple- 
beian, is yet historic, and, because describ- 
ing one of the commonest physical phe- 
nomena attending its course, has long 
stood as almost a synonym for a wide- 
spread and protracted season of religious 
quickening, which certainly ranks among 
the most remarkable ever vouchsafed to 
the Churches of the United States. 

At the close of the last century in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee was found a popula- 
tion of upward of 300,000, for the most 
part frontiersmen, poor and altogether 
uncultured, accustomed to exposure and 
endurance of every kind, independent to, 
or even far beyond, the verge of lawless- 
ness, and in many cases slaves to intem- 
perance and every gross indulgence. In 
addition, after the Revolution bitter and 
blatant infidelity of the Jacobin type had 
come in like a flood, so that a clear ma- 
jority of Kentuckians were open disciples 
of Paine and Voltaire. Churches were 
few and weak, while ministers, and espe- 
cially such as were well-educated, were 
scarcely to be found in the entire region 
west of the Alleghanies. And it was 
upon such a scene of spiritual desolation 
that the reviving grace of God suddenly 
descended. 

And the beginning of better things 
was on this wise: In the summer of 1799 
two brothers McGee, both preachers, but 
one a Presbyterian and the other a 
Methodist, journeying northward through 
Logan County, famous as a veritable 
rogues’ harbor or gathering-place for out- 
laws and desperadoes from ali quarters, 
halted to attend a Presbyterian sacramen- 
tal service and were invited to preach. 
The first sermon was attended with con- 
siderable stir, and at its close a woman’s 
piercing scream sent a thrill of excite- 
ment through the entire assembly. When 
the second had finished his discourse he 
shouted with all his might, and in a 
moment scores had fallen and ‘the floor 
was covered with the slain.” Other 
meetings were held in the counties sur- 
rounding, with crowds constantly in- 
creasing and _with physical and nervous 
disturbances waxing more violent and 
taking on new and stranger forms, until 
the valleys of the Cumberland and the 
Green were on fire with religious excite- 
ment. By the middle of the next year 
the swelling tide of revival had reached 
the blue-grass region of the state; by the 
year following Northern Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia had received 
its impulse; in 1801-2 its crest was found 
in South Carolina and Georgia, nor did its 
waves subside until the whole West, from 
Michigan to Louisiana, and not a little of 
the East had felt their power. 

According to all accounts it was at 
Cane Ridge, Bourbon Co., that the climax 
both of attendance and frenzy was reach- 
ed. From 20,000 to 30,000 were in attend- 
ance, many coming over long distances, 
and some even from neighboring states. 
For miles out in every direction the roads 
were crowded with teams. The meetings 
continued the better part of a fortnight, 
and were held day and night. Of course 
no building could contain the host, and so 
a grove furnished the gathering-place, 

while for sleepmg accommodations re- 
sort was had to tents and covered 
wagons. Since no. one speaker could 
make himself heard, as many as seven 
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would sometimes be found preaching at 
once; and mingled with the voice of 
fervid exhortation songs and prayers 
would be heard, as well as a mighty 
chorus of sobs and cries, shrieks and calls 
for mercy. Hundreds and thousands 
would break out at once in shouts that 
could be heard for miles, while hundreds 
more would drop as dead, or lie writh- 
ing and groaning in agony of spirit. This 
frantic mass of humanity was swayed 
hitner and thither like a field of grain be- 
fore the wind. Naturally it was at night 
that the scene was most awful and beg- 
gared all description. Adding tremen- 
dously to the effect of the deafening and 
distracting noise,which an eye-witness de- 
scribes ‘‘as rivaling the roar of Niagara,” 
great fires were blazing here and there, 
lighting up the gioom and casting far and 
wide their huge and flickering shadows, 
and bounding all the thick darkness of 
the surrounding forest. So, taken all in 
all, and endured for days together,no won- 
der the scene was too much for feeble 
flesh and blood, that nerves gave way, 
and even the utmost strength of intellect 
and will succumbed and collapsed, or 
played strange freaks, which if always 
mysterious, were also largely odd and out- 
landish, and not seldom ridiculous and 
even shocking. 

The strange stimulus and depression to 
muscle and nerve so common in the Ken- 
tucky revival of 1799-1804 were of every 
degree from the very slightest perceptible 
to the most violent. The onset of the re- 
sistless power could not at all be predict- 
ed. On one occasion the services had 
been dull, and the preacher was without 
special emotion; but in the midst of the 
silence of the communion several shrieks 
arose, and in an instant in all directions 
men and women with voice and gesture 
were making all manner of demonstra- 
tions. And it often happened that, if not 
a majority, at least a large proportion of 
the audience was wrought upon. Thus it 
was estimated that at Upper Buffalo, Va., 
out of an attendance of 10,000 not less 
than 2,000 lost control of their limbs and 
joints, while during the last two nights 
it was seldom that from 200 to 300 
were not affected at once. Moreover, 
‘the jerks” is a phrase whose mean- 
ing has been stretched to cover manifes- 
tations of several and widely different 
kinds. In its literal signification it stands 
for a certain convulsive action which 
seized and controlled either the entire 
frame or only certain members of the 
body. As both the simplest and most 
common form, the arms from the elbow 
downward would begin suddenly to 
twitch and jerk, and not only with rapid 
motion, but also with such vigor that 
scarcely any sufficient counterforce could 
beapplied. Or, the head would begin to 
fly backward and forward, and from side 
to side, withinc:. “le velocity, and with 
contortions which . .ld destroy every 
feature, and produce a spectacle both 
fearful and disgusting to behold. It 
seemed as tho the neck must he 
snapped asunder, tho it was seldom that 
any harm ensued. But, as a result of the 
centrifugal force engendered bonnets, 
caps and combs would go flying through 
the air, and the long hair of the women, 
a3 we are informed by Peter Cartwright, 
speaking from what he himself had seen, 
would “‘ crack as loudly as a wagoner’s 
whip.” Or, the spinal column was the 
seat of the affection, and the sufferer fall- 
ing would floundgy about like a fish upon 
dry land, or would beat the earth with 
his heels, or the impulse would be irresist- 
ible to roll over and over for hours, or 
perhaps instead, with shouts or screams to 
rush wildly about over seats, stumps and 
all manner of obstacles. Lorenzo Dow is 
authority for the statement that in the far 
South he saw where, in clearing away the 
underbrush for a camp-meeting, from 50 to 
100 saplings had been cut off about six feet 
above the ground and left, that with their 
help the hapless jerkers might steady 
themselves somewhat; and he also took 
note that for several feet about each one 
the earth had been disturbed as by the 
hoofs of horses stamping flies. 

Another common “ exercise” was that 
of falling, with which also, as we have 
seen, the revival began; and this was so 


frequent as to become at length almost a 
matter of course. Thus, in the Diary of 
the Rev. Thomas Robbins, Missionary 
upon the Western Reserve, 1801-4, such 
records as these are often met with: 
‘Three were struck down,” “ten or 
twelve fell”; ‘‘perhaps twenty were 
struck during the preaching or soon 
after”; “during the day forty or fifty 
fell.” At asingle communion upward of 
300 thus lost their strength. At Cane 
Ridge not less than 3,000 were smitten; 
while at Cabin Creek the number was so 
great that, lest they be trampled upon by 
the excited multitude, they were carried 
to a church near by and laid in rows upon 
the floor. Some dropped as if shot, with- 
out a sound, and lay as dead; but others 
only after an outcry and violent parox- 
ysms. As a rule those who fell, tho un- 
able to speak or to move a limb, were 
fully conscious, and perhaps their facul- 
ties were possessed of added clearness and 
strength. It might be hours and it might 
be days before normal conditions were re- 
stored. No sustenance could be taken or 
was needed; and if violently held by their 
friends no soreness resulted. The breath- 
ing was likely to be very slow and 
labored, and the pulse could with diffi- 
culty be discerned. 

Brief mention must be made of yet 
other phenomena. Of course dreams 
and visions abounded, relating sometimes 
to the bliss of the redeemed, and some- 
times to the horrors of the lost. In the 
midst of the silence of a solemn service, 
without provocation or warning, a hys- 
terical peal of laughter would be heard. 
Others would straightway join, and pres- 
ently the entire audience would be in a 
roar. By some, such a laugh was counted 
** holy.” 

And again, some would imagine them- 
selves to be dogs, would get down upon 
all fours, and gathering about the roots 
of a tree and springing upward, would 
bark themselves hoarse. 

Futhermore, all grades of intellectual 
and spiritual excellence were liable to 
catch the extraordinary contagion. In 
** New Connecticut” it was held by some 
that Yankee goud sense and force of 
character were proof against the jerks; 
but lo! sad experience showed that the 
sons and daughters of the Pilgrims must 
take their full share. A physician who 
claimed that ‘‘only weak women and 
men with tender nerves ” were overcome, 
was,almost while he spoke,made to trem- 


departed. Saints in good standing, yes, 
grave elders and even ministers might 
be set jerking or jumping or spinning 


however,stood on far more slippery places; 
but it was the impenitent, opposers and 
scoffers, for the most part, who were 
laid hold of by this efficient means and 
conquered. And all in vain did they re- 
sist. The fiercer they fought the more 
violent were the convulsions, the faster 
their heads and hands would fly; but if in 
submission and dead earnest they would 
begin to pray, relief was hkely to appear. 
A woman who came curiously to gaze 
upon the gyrations of her neighbors soon 
found herself rolling in the mire. Blas- 
phemers were caught with imprecations 
upon their lips and shaken for hours, tho 
an oath followed every jerk. Or, assay- 
ing to drown their convictions with 
liquor, by the utmost of effort the glass 
could not be lifted to their lips. Horse- 
men charging in to annoy or to disperse 
the worshipers were felled from their 
saddles as tho by a lightning-stroke. 
Fieeing from the peril they would find 
themselves rolling or floundering upon 
the ground. 

Tho such rough experiences befell more 
frequently at public services, yet absence 
was by no means certain to secure safety. 
Three little girls on their way from 
church, walking arm in arm, fell, and 
lay helpless till midnight. A lad feigned 
sickness and remained at home and in 
bed, but was flung out and against the 
wall, and later over logs, stumps, fences 
and the like until reduced to a submis- 
sive frame. [It was common, also, to fall 
at family prayers, or while engaged upon 
ordinary work, when alone, or in the 





midst of a frolic with gay companions, 


ble for himself as his strength suddenly. 


about inatrice. Lukewarm professors, : 


As may well be imagined, the total of 
results from such exciting scenes was not 
altogether good. As Dr. Gillett puts it in 
his history of the Presbyterian Church: 
‘* The Kentucky revival exerted a refresh- 
ing influence, and brought desolation. 
Infidelity was laid prostrate, and the 
churches were rent asunder; the Stone- 
ites, the Shakers and the Cumberland 
schism followed, and all sorts of isms be- 
gan.” And this is the judgment of Peter 
Cartrwight, who had no horror of excite- 
ment and noise: *‘ Thousands wandered 
off into the mazes of speculation, fell 
back, lost their religion and turned infi- 
dels; but no doubt blessed results far 
preponderated. Never since have the 
world, the flesh and the Devil borne such 
almost undisputed sway as before.” 
OBERLIN, 0. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION IN MUNICH. 


i. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








THE present great Exhibition in the Crys- 
tal Palace is the third international, and 
first centennial exhibition of art which 
Munich has instituted. It falls in a year 
when the whole continent is like a show 
ground, there being art, industrial or 
universal Expositions in Christiania and 
Barcelona, in Vienna and London, 1n Copen- 
hagen, Berlin and Prague. That it does 
not suffer from the competition of these 
rival shows either in quality or in popular- 
ity is the best proof, perhaps, that could be 
given of the extraordinary prominence 
which Munich art has worked itself to, 
during the period which it is celebrating. 
Vienna recently found occasion to be proud 
of her development. Of Munich, history 
itself is emulous. Certainly no center of 
artin our day rivals the Bavarian capital 
except Paris. Berlin, indeed, lays a claim 
to equakity; but it isa claim that has not 
been supported as yet by an equal European 
and foreign reputation, by showing the 
same number of students that flock from 
neighboring states and America to her 
ateliers, nor of masters that have been 
called from the alma mater to other cities, 
nor—what is of chief importance—the same 
high average of technical efficiency. It is 
not denied that Berlin may become the 
more important center; this is possible and 
even likely, in view of her being the politi- 
cal and social center of the Empire. For 
the present, however, she must, like St. 
Louis in respect of Chicago, console her- 
self by speculating on this ‘inevitable order 
of things.’’ 

The whole number of works displayed in 
the Exhibition exceeds three thousand, all 
set up in a fullness of light (the immense 
building is of glass) such as never fell be- 
fore upon an earnest collection. After a 
few days one thinks of the fact again, and 
with the reflection that the venture has the 
true stamp of Munich boldness. 

The number of paintings is overwhelm- 
ingly great, and the various schools of Ger- 
man art are hung indiscriminately to- 
gether; but the mental sifting that goes on 
‘during repeated visits to all galleries, soon 
shows, in this instance, that the vast major- 
ity of large canvases are by Munich men, 
or men used tc the thought of exhibiting— 
as the prevailing cabinet size of Italian 
painters speaks of men concerned to sell. 
If there is an undeniable ingredient of sen 
sationalism in this selection of what must 
strike the eye, nolens volens, by reason of 
an imposing vastness, there is, on the other 
hand, an honest struggle and grappling 
displayed on these same surfaces with the 
most difficult, the most impalpable and most 
thankless tasks known to the technique of 
painting. The old notions are gone with 
the old men. If historical art is now looked 
for, the visitor must seek the apartment 
where the William von Kaulbachs, Schran- 
dolphs, Pilotys and Mackarts hang. 
Piloty’s successor is Franz von Uhde, and 
colossal genre has taken the place of 
medieval history. Instead of being occu- 
pied with problems of color artists are in- 
tent upon embodying the elusive complexi- 
ties of light. 

This new hobby has excited even the 
elder heads, like Griitzner, who leaves his 
inimitable Humor for the nonce, and 
mounts the beridden, popular steed. In his 
‘*Cellar of the Dominicans” five monks sit 
backward at a table drinking. In the fore- 





ground, which is dark, the brtler, also a 


tun and holds a candle to see the color of 
the new sample in the wine-glass. A 
seventh figure stands in the foremost 
ground, with his back to the spectator, 
waiting the result of the sampling. It is 
not a picture which Griitzner meant to 
send to the Exhibition, nor does it show 
his talent at its best. The point in it is 
purely technical; and is found in the illu- 
mination f the perspective distances, or in 
the difficulty of representing the foreground 
as dark but for the reddish shimmer of the 
candle, whereas the background is full of 
yellowish daylight. 

“The Room of Mourning,” the life-size 
painting of Walter Firle, that has shot 
into celebrity by being called the most in- 
teresting in the Exhibition, unites this 
trait with others of the new school, both 
technical and moral. The canvas is the 
size of a real room in laborers’ cottages. The 
wooden beams of the ceiling weigh heavily 
on the spirits, together with the thick, 
musty air; for the brick floor has been 
washed, but the windows, tho broad, are too 
low and are kept too close to have admitted 
dry air. The coffin is supported on the 
seats of two chairs, or on acbair and stool. 
The parish bell-ringer has brought the tall 
candlesticks from the church, and now that 
her dead is laid out, and the veil drawn over 
ner face, the mother lets the neighbors in 
and sinks on the protruding edge of the stool 
at the coffin foot. The visitors do not 
mind her. They have been waiting and now 
look at the corpse, venturing hesitatingly in 
a crowd a little further into the room. The 
various shades of grief, curiosity, confused 
wonderment and terror that are felt at the 
spectacle of death, are portrayed in the 
bearing and faces of the gazers with mas- 
terly insight, and are the sympathetic quali- 
ties, no doubt, which attract the public, as 
they are those which mark the work as be- 
longing to the profoundly earnest group of 
realists which Uhde heads in contradistinc- 
tion to the superficial imitators of Parisian 
“technique above all.’”’ The painter, it is felt 
isa man of Tolstoi’s and Rosegger’s stamp 
nliterature—a talented man of morals. 

The only objection that can be made# 
against the picture is its size. The subject 
being genre ought not to be spread over a 
monumental stretch of canvas; but this is 
one of the characteristics that the picture 
possesses as a sample, and the best sample 
‘of its class. The technicai skill in its illu- 
mination cannot be surpassed: outside 
the windows the out-of-door light; in- 
side the low room, the close air—how mas- 
terly is the difference portrayed’! How are 
the heats relieved against the Background 
of the windows, and what full value do 
colors retain in the subdued light in the 
foreground of the chamber! 

The realists of the new school are given 
up to the full daylight painting of the 
French masters; only a few, and those the 
newest talents, betray the inclination to go 
back to a fulland rich palette. Franz von 
Lenbach, with his much envied exhibition 
room tohimself, is called by these painters 
in gray “Old Asphalt” and ‘‘Mummy’”; 
while his method of touch is nicknamed 
**mealy’’; yet in spite of their loud protest- 
atiuns one brings away the notion that more 
than one student harbors a question in se- 
cret, whether, if the prevailing art has more 
‘*width,’’ Lenbach’s has not greater depth. 

Of other Munich artists, Gabriel Max ex- 
hibits a wonderful “‘ Picture of the Madon- 
na,” in which the child is a portrait of his 
own son (at least it is said so here), yet with 
the Virgin is shrouded in the mysterious 
spell that hangs over all of Max’s works. 
Exquisite, tender, impalpable, is the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna of Diirr,’’ an unfinished picture of 
the Virgin sitting with the child on the grass 
in the soft glow of a golden sunlight, while 
angels, in the traditional churchly garb, 
sing and play to them. The principle of 
coloring reminds one of Rubens. Fritz von 
Kaulbach, the Director of the Munich Acad- 
emy, exhibits the portrait of a lady, and a 
standing, full-length portrait of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, in the Van Dyck cos- 
tume, which he so often selects for his sit- 
ters. Baron von Habermann, whose repu- 
tation was made as an historical painter, 
gives way to the current naturalism, and 
sends as his chief work the interior of a 
sick room: the Sister of Charity nods in 
sleep, while the sick man she has been 
watching with, rises in bed tosee once more 
the sun that is dawning. Ludwig Her- 
terich, ‘‘’Mam’s Master” (Herterich has 
the largest atelier for women in Munich, as 
Gussow has in Berlin), appears wi'h a battle 
piece in which a woman is the chief figure, 
having chosen the episode of Johanna 
Stugen bringing cartridges to the soldiers 
during the fight at Liineburg. 

The picture is already sold to the Society 
of Historical Art, as battle pieces of every 





monk, has mounted a ladder, tapped a great 


kind have more chances for patronage at 
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present in Germany than any other class of 
historical representations. The nation isin 
a proud and self-eongratulatory frame of 
mind in respect of her military history, and 
with the other traits which she has adopted 
from her vanquished enemy is the glorifica- 
tion of bloody scenes in it. This essay of 
Herterich’s is not particularly gory; what 
I have mind is the whole brutal series 
which museums are buying and have been 
buying and setting up for the fifteen years 
past—cold-blooded killing by the machin- 
ery of cannon, and savagely excited mur- 
dering by reeking swords and fists. What 
does it concern me, who am neither French 
nor German, that the gaping wounds I look 
at are in Gallic flesh? Iam Christian and 
human; and any flesh, all flesh is sacred 
to my instincts, and (what is the point here) 
sacred to my artistic sensibilities. 

Fritz von Uhde, the founder of the new 
movement, with his representations of 
Christ in a smock-frock, is more tolerable 
than these. If one of two things must go— 
traditional symbols in art, or moral and 
healthy dislike to blood—let it be the sym- 
bolism. After another thousand years the 
modern smock-frock can be just as good 
symbolism, both chronologically and for 
artistic purposes; for the frock is not much 
unlike the chasuble (which is considered 
unobjectionable), except in being richer in 
folds, and therefore more subservient to the 
expression of gesture and artistic aim. In- 
side the smocks of Uhde are bodies and faces 
clarified and quieted intosobriety and beau- 
ty of line. I do not know anything that could 
have called forth the “‘ hep, hep,” against 
the ‘‘ Last Supper” and the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,” while canvases reeking with dis- 
torted figures, repellent in line, subject and 
suggestiveness are tolerated, except the 
sheerest servitude to custom ; and proba- 
bly there isn’t any other or a better reason. 

The Munich landscape painters offer fewer 
new traits than an old student in the works 
of the present genre painters would expect. 
One of the chief men is Eduard Schleich, 
Jr., as the prevailing style is that founded 
by the elder Schleich; meadow and wood, 
flat land with pools of water, are still favor- 
ite themes; if not water in pools, then as 
dissolved in mist; pendant in gray, bluish 
streaks over marshes at evening, or diffused 
over open hill-tops by a rising sun. A thor- 
oughly good marine piece is “A Dutch 
Theme” by Baron Malchus. Otto Seitz, 
who made himself so talked of in America 
some years ago with his ‘“‘ Neptune,” ap- 
pears with two pictures in the Exhibition — 
“Too Late,” and ‘‘Sabbath Morning,’ the 
latter a wild mountain ravine, the resort 
of a hermit. 

MUNICH, BAVARTA, 








Sanitary. 


HOME WATER SUPPLY. 


WHILE public water supplies are of very 
great importance, it is to be remembered 
that the bulk of American people live 
where they must avail themselves of some 
provision over which they must have per- 
sonal oversight. The spring, the well or 
the cistern will continue to be the sources 
from which the vast multitude will get 
this universal beverage of health. As all 
water supply is sent down to us from the 
clouds, it would be a very natural inference 
that rain-water is always the best. While 
in dense cities it washes out the air and so 
is laden with some impurities, as a rule it 
is afairly pure source of supply. Through 
the large alluvial regions of the South, over 
the dry plains of the West, and in limestone 
or hard-water districts, it is the most avail- 
able source of supply. 

If kept in cool, well-cemented cisterns, 
which have an occasional cleansing, the 
water is generally palatable as well as pure. 
The best water we have ever used was from 
a family cistern of water collected froma 
slate roof in which the first part of each rain 
was turned off and where great care was ex- 
ercised in stcrage. Smallalternate cisterns 
were used, so that onecould be emptied and 
cleansed each year. An uncemented par- 
tition of common brick in the cistern an 
swers all the purposes of a filter, if any is 
required. Where there is a poor public 
supply we know of many families who re- 
lieve themselves from the risk by such a 
system. 

Of late the so-called artesian well or tube 
well has become available in private houses. 
Such is the geological formation along the 
New Jersey shore that a series of such wells 
has been found available for all the necessi- 
ties of a public water supply. We recent- 
ly have had an illustration of how con 
venient such wells are. Having an outside 

well from which it was difficult to intro- 
duce the water into a country house it was 











desired to supply the kitchen on the first 
floor and the bath-room on the second. A 
tube well about twenty feet deep was put 
down through the cellarso as to penetrate 
the gravel, sand, clay and shale, reaching 
a gravel water strataum beneath. Thecon- 
tractor finding that the one pipe did not 
work well for both floors, of his own accord 
inserted another pipe six inches from the 
first and attached to it a separate pump. 
Both are working well, furnishing a sup- 
ply of excellent water. The whole expense, 
including protection from frost, is less than 
thirty dollars. In putting down such wells 
care must be taken that they be sufficiently 
deep to avoid contamination from the sur- 
face and that the points be so protected by 
gauze as to exclude sand and to render the 
suction easier. The pipe also must be close- 
ly fitted lest its outer surface form a kind 
of conduit for impure water form the 
upper ground. We believe this kind of 
well will be found more and more avail- 
able. Their success depends so much 
upon geological formation that they cannot 
be put down at random, but the formation 
must be known and the depth of strata de 
termined. Under general direction and 
knowledge of the formation a great many 
such wells have been put down in the cre- 
taceous and shale formations of New Jer 
sey. Open wells differ much in their value, 
according to their depth or shallowness. 
“* The old oaken bucket ” with all its home 
associations has still its charm, but withits 
long sweep and the chances of contamination 
from the surface, may without regret give 
place to some more modern construction 
and contrivances. It is sometimes a puzzle 
how an open well which has long been an 
excellent supply, becomes permanently bad. 
It is generally owing to the decay of the 
curboriginally used in the steening, to roots 
of trees which have formed a network in its 
bottom and then decayed or given a taste 
from their own peculiar flavor. Not infre- 
quently a neighbor’s cesspool has, after 
years, discovered some seam through which 
it trickles into the well. 

It is a mooted question whether dug 
wells should be completely closed at the 
top; some maintain that if properly 
constructed they should be gemented 
over with an arch of brick beginning 
about three feet below the surface. Others 
maintain that the water is better if exposed 
to the free circulation of the air. It is, 
however, to be remembered that air circu- 
lates in the ground with the water. Where 
water is drawn from such a closed well by 
some form of pump this of itself affords 
circulation. 

We certainly have seen some advantage 
from such an apparatus as a chain pump in 
pretty deep wells. We think that it is in 
allcases desirable to have the upper finish 
of the well cemented, then raise the sur- 
face, by some form of sterile earth that 
packs easily, and then cover with stone or 
hard and impervious plank. With all our 
cautions about rinsing we cannot trust a 
well with apertures or possible soakage 
about the surface. Besides, small animals 
yet into wells in almost inexplicable ways 
unless there is this surface ceiling. 

As to the forms of apparatus for drawing 
the water, these are mostiy determined by 
ease and convenience, but other considera- 
tions should be in thought. For instance, 
the old wooden pump with its valves often 
after years of use gives taste to the water 
by its decay. The action of some water 
upon lead pipeis also well known. In gen- 
eral it may be said that each householder 
should feel charged with the duty of atten- 
tion to the family source of water supply 
and be quick to deal with any deviation 
from apparent purity. While correction is 
being madeit should be boiled if it has to be 
used at all. 








Science. 
FRENCH IN DO-CHINA. 


THE French possessions in Indo-China 
have little by little increased, until they 
have acquired almost the importance of an 
empire. 

From its original center, Saigon, near 
the mouth of the Donai, French influence 
has extended over the greater part of Ton- 
quin, has enforced itself upon Cochin-Chi- 
na, or Anam, by dint of naval demonstra- 
tions, and has reduced Cambodia to a “‘pro- 
tected” state with a phantom king. 

The Empire of Anam, asit existed before 
French interference, consisted of three 
distinct parts: Tonquin, Tonkin, or Tong- 
King, as it is variously spelled, in the north; 
Anam, or Cochin-China proper, in the cen- 
ter; and Lower Cochin-China in the south, 
upon the delta of the Me-Kong. In spite of 
the suzerainty claimed by the Emperor of 





China over Tong-King, France has succeed- 
ed in establishing her sway over the most 
populous portion of that country—viz., 
that which lies upon the delta of the Red 
River; but of about twenty millions of 
inhabitants contained within the French 
dominions and protectorates of Indo-China 
the Red River delta probably has twelve or 
thirteen millions. 

The total area of the French Empire in 
India is about six hundred thousand kilo- 
meters. The largest river of the entire pe- 
ninsula of Farther India or Indo-China (as 
it is now called), the Me-Kong, does not en- 
ter the French possessions until it ap- 
proaches its delta. Throughout the entire 
upper portion of its course, from its source 
in Tibet until it enters Cambodia, it passes 
through a thinly peopled and almost uncul- 
tivated region, inhabited chiefly by the 
Shans or Laos, and separated from Tonquin 
and Cochin-China by a range of mountains 
with peaks of eight or nine thousand feet 
in hight. France, like England before her, 
is not satisfied with her present Asiatic pos- 
sessions, and looks longingly upon the few 
centers of population scattered along the 
Me Kong valley. Thechief of these are Lu- 
ang-Prabang in the north; Hong-Kay, in 
the southward bend of the great river; Lak- 
hone, in the rear of the Anamite provinces 
of Ha-tink and Nghe-An, and Targets colo- 
nized by Anamites; Bassac, in a navigable 
bight opposite to the mouth of theSe-Moum 
which enters the Me-Kong from Central 
Siam; and Tsung-Tseng, below the Khong 
rapids. 

All these places now form part of the do- 
minions of the King of Siam, to whom the 
Shan princes pay an annual tribute. As 
English influence is paramountat the oppo- 
site extremity of the kingdom of Siam, i. e., 
in the Malayan peninsula, there are good 
prospects for future collisions between the 
two European countries. 

Cambodia, the ancient Khmer, whose 
former power is attested by the extensive 
ruins of her palaces and temples, does not 
at the present time contain more than a 
million of inhabitants. The Cambodians 
bear in their features evidences of their 
mixed descent from Aryan ard Turanian 
ancestors, and in their character traces of 
the virtues and the vices of these two great 
branches of the human stem. 

Lower Cochin-China is almost entirely a 
region of marsh and impenetrable jungle, 
crossed by a network of canals, partly nat- 
ural, but in part artificial, and the work of 
preceding generations of Anamites. 

Anam proper 1s not, as commonly sup- 
posed, merely an infertile strip of coast- 
land extending between Lower Cochin- 
China and Tonquin, but contains, in the 
valleys of the numerous small rivers which 
descend between the spurs of the moun- 
tains, soil almost as fertile as that of the 
deltas. 


Tonquin has a veritable winter, from 
October to March, characterized by heavy 
fogs and fine rains, but farther south the 
climate changes with the monsoons. 
Throughout the entire region the moun- 
tainous and wooded districts are less health- 
ful than the rice-flats. 

M. De Lamessan, in a paper recently read 
before the Commercial Geographical So- 
ciety of France, laments the lack ef roads, 
and the little that has bee» done by the 
French Government to improve the means 
of communication. Roads cannot be said 
to exist except immediately around some 
of the administrative centers, and not a 
single car-load of merchandise has yet 
passed along the costly railroad which rurs 
from Saigon to Mytho. The French have 
nou even kept up the canals dug by the 
Anamites. The only river that can be en- 
tered by large vessels is the Donai, and a 
coral bank obstructs even this—the harbor 
of Saigon. The best roadsteads upon the 
coast are the bay of Tourune, south of Hue 
(the capital of Anam), and that of Ha-long 
in the north of Tonquin. 
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On account of its timidity and the great 
ease with which it can be tamed, the cobra 
is the only snake with which the snake- 
charmers of India will have anything to do. 
By attracting its attention with one hand, 
it may be easily seized round the body with 
the other; and so long as the hand or any 
other object is kept moving before its eyes, 
it will never turn to bite the hand that 
holds it. This is the simple fact, the knowl- 
edge of which the charmers turn to such 
advantage in their well-known perform- 
ances. The snake is taken from its basket, 
and a slight stroke across the back brings it 
at once into a defensive attitude. The con- 
stant motion of the musical instrument be- 
fore the snake keeps it watchful and erect, 
and not the music produced. Asa matter 
of tact, snakes have no external ears, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether the cobra 
hears the music at all. The charmers say 
that the adder of the East, the Daboia, has 
no ear for music, because they cannot oper- 
rate on it as they do on thecobra. Itis 
rather interesting to note that this has been 
the belief since David’s time at least— 
‘* Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; 
which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers.”’ 





ribs 


“Gop made you beautiful,” said little 
Elsa to her five-year old friend, ‘“ but Mam- 
ma is going to make me stylish!” 


....A Philadelphia citizen while trying to 
get out of the way of a horse that was 
standing still was run over and killed.—The 
Epoch. 


.... The Democrats have carried their bill 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives by the tariff-ic majority of thirteen 
votes.—Moonshine. 


....In the porcine society of Chicago plu- 
tocracy they do not speak of a couple’s be- 
coming ‘‘engaged.” They say they “plight 
their trough.”’—Amervica. 


“What were the last words of Brigham 
Young ?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘He never had 
any.” replied the smart bad boy; “he was 
a married man.’’— Burdette. 


....Mrs. Ransom: “So your little brother 
is sick, eh ?” Herbert: “Yep.” Mrs. Ran- 
som; ‘*“* What’s the matter?’ Herbert 
“ He’s got chicken-coop.”—Judge. 


.... [rate Dog owner: ‘What did you kick 
my dogfor?” Citizen: “* He’s mad.” Dog 
owner: ** No, heisn’t mad.” Citizen: “Well 
I'd be mad if any one kicked me that way.” 
—The Cartoon. 


.-.- Mother: ‘‘ Don’t think so much of get- 
ting presents. You know, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Bobby (6): “ Then 
Thope a lot of people will be blessed on my 
birthday.” —Exchange. 


--..Our Chemist (proudly): “This is my 
eldest boy, Mr. O’Hoggarty.” Mr. O’H.: 
“Sure, Mr. McPill, it didn’t want anybody 
totell me that. I can see your liniments 
in his face.’—Funny Folks. 


....‘I understand that Colonel Blear is 
very wealthy.’’ ‘Well, he’s worth about 
$100,000.” ‘“‘How did he make it?” “He 
made it out of coal oil.” “Indeed!” “ Yes 
his wife lit the fire with kerosene, and he 
got all her money.’’—Lincoln Journal. 


.... First New Yorker: ‘* Parnell seems to 
understand the Irish very well.’”’ Second 
New Yorker: ‘‘ Indeed he does. He couldn’t 
know more about them if he had lived all 
his life in New York.” —Tezas Siftings. 


Lieutenant (waking up): ‘‘Donnerwetter! 
Already ten o’clock! John, why did you 
not wake me when I ordered ?”’ John: “I 
have already wakened you several times, 
but perhaps you have not heard me.’’— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


--.-“‘ You want to be careful of that um- 
brella,” said an art dealer to a countryman 
who was indicating the fine points of a pic- 
ture to his wife. ‘‘All right, mister,” re- 
sponded the agriculturist, “I won’t let go 
of that umbrel’ till I git back home.”’— 
Utica Observer. 


..-.-Miss Rural (watching the prome- 
naders): ‘‘ Who is that curious little man— 
almost a dwarf?’ Mrs. Metropole 
(shocked): ‘*‘ Why, my dear, that’s Hubert 
Highlife. He’s the very upper crust.” 
Miss Rural: * Heis? Then they put ina 
great deal too much shortening.”—Time. 


....Mary: “‘The butcher is here ma’am ; 
what shall I order?’ Mrs. Morris Parke: 
“Dear me, [ haven’t thought. What can 
we have for dinner, Mary?” Mary 
(thoughtfully): ‘I don’t knew, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Morris Parke: ‘‘ Oh, can’t you make a 
suggestion?”” Mary (cheerfully): “I can 
try. What do you make it of ?””—Puck. 


Mary: “ Don’t you dislike to have a man 
talk shop when he comes to see you?” 
Jenny: ‘‘Indeed [do! Who’s been talking 
shop to you?” Mary: “Oh, my young 
man. He’s a street-car conductor, you 
know, and nearly every time he comes to 
see me he gets off his shop talk.”” Jenny: 
‘“* What does he say ?”’” Mary: “ Sit closer, 
please.”— Burlington Free Press. 


.... ‘Sharply, what do you think of the 
young lacy who sits opposite you at the 
table?’ ‘‘ Miss Brightwit? Oh, she seems 
to be a very pleasant sort of a girl.”’ ‘ But 
hasn’t she rather a tart tongue? Isn’t she 
given to casting reflections?” ‘ Nothing 
more natural, my boy, than that she should 
cast reflections; she is such a polished girl, 
and such a good looking-lass.’’—G@rip. 


...-A man, with the blue badge of Tem- 
perance in his buttonhole, was addressing a 
Sunday-school in Michigan, and put this 
question: ‘*‘ Now, can any little boy or girl 
tell me why I do not drink, and whyI am 
not a drunkard ?”’ “I can,” said a little 
fellow. ‘ Very well, my boy; now speak 
right up so all the children can hear; why is 
it?’ ‘* Because this is a Prohibition town!” 
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School and College. 


CORNELL keeps open doors during va- 
cation. A correspondent writes that every 
building is open, and students may be 
found at work in every one. In Sibley Col- 
lege many students are taking advantage 
of the summer roominess to put in their 
shop-work for the coming year; in the 
Physical Laboratory some graduate stu- 
dents are carrying on advanced investiya- 
tions; in White Hall the Summer School 
of Entomology has its busy headquarters; 


_in MeGraw Hall the library still shows 


some persistent readers in daily attendance, 
and in Morrill Hall diligent students of the 
law are rummaging through shelves of re- 
ports, decisions and treatises. The gymna- 
sium is the place most nearly deserted. 
The newest thing about the University is 
the Experiment Station, and perhaps the 
most interesting part of the Experiment 
Station at present is the insectary, located 
in the rear of Professor Comstock’s house, 
and just completed. It was designed and 
builtexpressly and solely for the purpose of 
studying insects, and is, so far as known, 
unique. The building consists of a two- 
story cottage of wood, containing on the 
first floor a private office for the Professor 
and his assistant, a work-shop for making 
and repairing apparatus used in experi- 
ments, and a dark-room for photographic 
purposes. On the second floor are a store- 
room and janitor’s room. The basement 
contains a room designed for the cold stor- 
age of bees in winter, potting tables, etc. 
At right angles to the cottage, in the rear, 
is a large gieen-house, divided by a glass 
partition in the middle into a hot-house 
and a cold-house. The green-house is 
equipped in the best manner, and will be 
used entirely for the breeding of insects 
under conditions as nearly normal as pos- 
sible, and yet admitting of systematic 
study. 


....The seven hundred and seventy-five 
matriculants of Boston University last year 
came from nineteen foreign countries and 
from thirty American States and Territo- 
ries. Among them were bearers of univer- 
sity degrees from seventy-one American and 
foreign universities, colleges and profession- 
alschools. The instruction was xiven by 
one hundred and twenty professors and 
lecturers. The number of graduates in June 
was one hundred and thirty-one. From a 
lady who died in France last January, the 
institution has just received a bequest of 
$25,000. 


.... The corner-stone of the new College of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas was laid last week 
in Scranton, Penn., by Bishop O’Hara, in 
the presence of nearly 10,000 people. The 
college will be a large, substantial struc- 
ture. It will stand close to the cathedral, 
in Wyoming Avenue, in the heart of the 
city, and will have a frontage of 65 feet, a 
depth of 145 feet, and be four stories high. 
The ground adjoining has been purchased, 
with a view of extending the building at 
any time that such a course may be deemed 
necessary. 


....The attendance at the Chautauqua 
Assembly is very large this year. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle graduates a class of 4,500 mem- 
bers. The hanner class is the Class of 1890, 
which has 25,432 members. Such an im- 
mense number of studentsin one class at- 
tests the phenomenal growth of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and 
the wonderful success of the Chautauqua 
movement. 


....Dr. M. B. Anderson will, it is an- 
nounced, retain the presidency of Roch- 
ester University another year, to pive the 
new president, Dr. D. J. Hill, opportunity 
for a year’s study and observation abroad. 
A laboratory, costing about $50,000, the gift 
of Mr. Mortimer F. Reynolds, in memory 
of his father, Abelard Reynolds, has been 
added to Rochester’s facilities. 


.... The students at Carleton College last 
year numbered over 300 and represented 
eight religious denominations and eleven 
nationalities, besides one Arab from Tur- 
key and one Dakotan Indian. Next year 
there will be a Japanese young lady who 
has been a teacher in the school for girls at 
Kobe, Japan. 


..-.The Philadelphia Divinity School of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has re- 
ceived subscriptions amounting to 350,000 
a the personal efforts of the Rev. 


Paddock, D.D., of St. Andrew’s 
Church. 


..-.Baldwin University, at Berea, O., has 
received by transfer from the widow of the 


late Lyman Baker an estate valued at $80,- 
000. Mrs. Baker will get an annuity from 
the trustees of the college. 





Personalities. 


FREIBURG, Switzerland, has an art 
gallery called the Musée Marcello, after a 
women whese life was anything but com- 
monplace. Adele d’Affry, born in 1836 to 
Count Louis d’Affry, married Don Carlo 
Colonna, Duke of Castiglione, and became 
a widow at twenty. Instead of remarryivg 
she set herself to master sculpture, and 
many excellent busts of ideal types and 
portraits of the departed great ornament 
the museum of the canton in which she was 
born. Her name in the fine arts was Mar- 
cello, and her fortune was left to found the 
museum. While she never reached the 
highest planesin art, her works are such as 
to compel admiration. 


.... There are no sea novels or fanciful sea 
adventures which are not over and over 
again, week by week, realized in actual ex- 
perience. Oneis apt to forget this. Only 
the other day Captain Wagner and crew, 
of the ship ‘‘Don Leon,’”’ which foundered 
in the South Pacific last May, arrived at 
San Francisco Thursday from Tahiti. All 
hands escaped in two open boats. Forthree 
daysa great storm prevailed, and they ex- 
pected to besunk every moment. Food and 
water were both washed overboard. They 
suffered horribly They finally made the So- 
ciety Islands, whence they reached Tahiti. 


....Perhaps the most persistent baccarat 
player in the world has lately died in Paris 
in the person of Baron de Bastart. He 
was sixty,and had spent most of his life 
in gambling, never being known to win. 
Thisis a warning to those who may share 
his tastes. His extraordinary bad luck 
made the fortune of his Club and of several 
of its members. He began play regularly 
at four in the afternoon, and continued, 
with intermissions for dinner and supper, 
untilsix inthe morning. His fortune came 
from lucky mining speculation. 


....The Count of Caserta, the brother of 
Francis II, the last King of the Twe Sicilies, 
who in the last Carlist insurrection held a 
command under the Pretender, has gone 
to Madrid to offer his allegiance to his kins- 
woman the Queen Regent Christina, and to 
solicit permission for his sons to enter the 
Spanish army. 


....Gounod, who is now staying at Nieu- 
port-les-Bains, is going early in September 
to visit the King and Queen of Rimania 
at their castle of Pelesch, where Alphonse 
Daudet has also been invited. Gounod is 
now writing the music for his new opera, 
which is entitled ‘‘ Charlotte Corday.” 


...“‘ General Boulanger,’’ says the Lon- 
don Spectator, ** is one of the oldest men 
who have tried for supreme power in 
France. He was born in 1837, and is there- 
fore fifty-one years old. His mother was a 
Miss Griffith, believed to have been a Welsh 
lady.”’ 


....The late Chief-Justice Waite was 
seventy-two when he died. Justice Bradley 
is seventy-five, Matthews sixty-four, Harlan 
fifty-five, Blatchford sixty-eight, Gray sixty, 
Field seventy-two, Miller seventy-two and 
Lamar sixty-three. 


....Mrs. M. A. Crocker, of San Francisco, 
Cal., has given the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of that city $10,000, which 
will be used in purchasing a lot upon which 
a building will be eventually erected by the 
association. 


...-The Elizabethan Society is collect- 
ing funds fora statue to Chistopher Mar- 
lowe, whom Mr. Swinburne calls,‘‘ the 
father of English tragedy and the creator 
of English blank verse.” 


....General di Cesnola, now the distin- 
guished head of the Metropolitan Museum, 
when a prisoner in Libby Prison, taught 
cavalry tactics to a volunteer class of his 
fellow-sufferers. 


is Queen Olga of Greece; a most charming 
woman. Her domestic pleasure lies in spin 
ning silk and attending to household duties, 


....-Signor Arrigo Boito, the composer, 
has been created a Knight of the Order of 
Civic Merit of Savoy, a high honor, coupled 
with a pension of 1,200 francs a year. 

.... The Marquis of Bute has accepted the 
office of President of the British Archo- 


logical Association, and presides at the 
Congress held in Glasgow this fortnight. 


... One of the latest contributions given 
to Dr. Judson for the Memorial church, is 


$5,000 from Mr. C. T. Sampson, of North ‘ 


Adams, Mass. 


....Sir Richard Owen, the great compara- 


tive anatomist, has entered his 85th year 
in capital form, mental and physical. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Republican Senators held a ca 
cus in Washington on Wednesday night of 
last week to consider the order of business 
to be followed during the remainder of the 
session. It was decided t» dispose of the 
Fishery Treaty to the exclusion of all other 
business. Then the situation in the South 
is to be discussed as concerned with election 
outrages, etc. Next the several bills for the 
admission of the Territories as States are to 
be taken up and passed. They are the bills 
for the admission of North Dakota, of 
Washington Territory, and of Montana. 
At this point the Republicans will take up 
such bills on the calendar as the Democrats 
may indicate that they desire to have con- 
sidered at this session. The Democrats will 
state, through their caucus committee, the 
measu.es which they desire to have consid- 
ered. In the interim, the appropriation 
bills are to be disposed of, as they are ready 
and, last of all, the Tariff Bill is to be 
brought up. Meanwhile, the sub-commit- 
tee charged with the preparation of the 
Tariff Bill is to adjust all differences be- 
tween the Republicans as to the details of 
the bill. Differences still exist as to lum- 
ber, wool, sugar and salt. The details of 
the bill under preparation by the Commit- 
tee on Finance were not considered. It is 
estimated that this program will keep Con- 
gress in session at least until October. 


.... The news was received in this city on 
Thursday last of a collision off the coast of 
Nova Scotia between the steamers ‘‘Thing- 
valla” and ‘‘ Geiser,” of the Thingvalla 
Line, in which the ‘‘ Geiser ’’ went down in 
a few minutes and the “ Thingvalla’’ was 
seriously damaged. One hundred and 
twenty-nine lives were lost The ‘Geiser ”’ 
left New York a week last Saturday bound 
for Copenhagen. She carried ninety-three 
passengers and acrew of sixty-seven men. 
On Tuesday morning off Sable Island, on 
the Nova Scotia coast just before daylight, 
she was struck by the “ Thingvalla”’ and 
sank withiv seven minutes, carrying down 
with her all on board except thirty-one per- 
sons. The boats of the * Thingvalla’”’ res- 
cued these people, who were Captain Molle, 
of the ‘‘ Geiser,”’ fourteen passengers and 
sixteen of the crew. The “ Thingvalla ” 
was so badly injured that she transferred 
all passengers to the Hamburg steamer 
* Wieland,”’ which wassighted a few hours 
later, and then sailed for Halifax for re- 
pairs, where she arrived on Friday in a bad- 
ly battered condition. 


.... Toward the end of last week the re- 
ports from Jacksonville, Fla,, concerning 
the progress of the yellow fever, grew more 
favorable. Four new cases. however, were 
reported on Friday, one new case and one 
death on Saturday, and five new cases and 
one death on Sunday. It is said that there 
is no further excitement as the new cases 
are reported, and that all take it philosoph- 
ically. Great efforts are being made to have 
Surgeon-General Hamilton go down and 
take charge of the various quarantines, as 
the present ones are exceedingly vexatious 
and troublesome to all. The fact that so 
few cases are coming out is a source of 
great encouragement to the citizens now 
engaged in fighting the fever. Withacon 
tinuation of fair weather, of the work of 
sanitation and concussion now in progress, 
and more thorough and complete isolation, 
they hope entirely to rout the disease and 
be able to proclaim Jacksonville in a per- 
fectly healthy condition within three or 
four weeks ; and neither work nor expense 
will be spared in accomplishing this much- 
desired end. 


....A messenger from Standing Rock 
Agency reports at Bismarck, Dak., that the 
Sionx Commissioners are still there, hold- 
ing on with tenacity. During the last fort- 
night nothing worthy of note has trans. 
pired, the Commission taking things quite 
easy, probably in the hope that the Indians 
will be subdued by their persistency. 
Trustworthy information shows, however, 
that the Indians have not the least idea of 
signing the treaty, and that the Commis- 
sioners will meet with a similar result at 
the lower agencies. Sitting Bull cuts no 
cotspicuous figure at this great pow-wow. 
He is sullen and defiant; has nothing to say 
whatever. His jealousy of Chief Gall is 
daily becoming more pronounced, and it is 
feared that a serious turn in affairs will be 
the result. 


... Four or five days ago a band of Sioux 
made a formal request to Agent Gallagher, 
at the Pine Ridge Agency, Dak., that they 
be allowed to attend the sun dance of the 
Cheyennes on the Tongue River. Surmis- 
ing that they would make an attack on the 








whites along the Tongue and Powder Riv- 
ers, the agent refused toallow them to leave 
the reservation. On Surday it was discov- 
ered that a large band of the Sioux had 
started for the bome of the Cheyennes. 
They left word that they had got through 
obeying the orders of the officers at Pine 
Ridge. General Ruger at once telegraphed 
the officers at Fort Custer to send troops to 
intercept the Indians; and two companies 
of the First Cavalry, under Major Hamilton 
and First Lieutenant Wainwright, started. 





FOREIGN. 


.-..Emperor William of Germany at- 
tended the unveiling of the monument 
erected in memory of the late Prince Fred- 
erick Charles at Frankfort last Thursday. 
The Emperor was present at a breakfast 
given in his honor after the unveiling, and 
gave a toast to German unity. Replying to 
the speech of the Burgomaster, he said: 

**I well know how to appreciate the ties of fer- 
vent and faithful devotion that for centuries 
had bound the Prussian people to the Hohen- 
zollerns. Emperor William I well knew whom 
he selected when he conferred the command of 
the Third Army Corps upon Prince Frederick 
Charles. The Prince’s iron frame, powerful 
will and strategic genius rendered him emi- 
nently qualified to command. This is a serious 
time. Emperor William I, Prince Frederick 
Charles and other great military commanders 
and helpers in the creation of the Empire are 
no more, tho they will continue to live in the 
memory of the German people forever. Just as 
the people of Brandenburg, with their iron 
strength and unwearied activity, wrest a liveli- 
hood from the sterile soil, s0 the Third Army 
Corps wrested victory from the enemy. The 
deeds which the Third Army Corps achieved 
they owed to the Prince. Therecan be no ques- 
tion as to the surrender of what has thus been 
gained. Our eighteen army corps, our forty-six 
millions of people, ought rather to be left on the 
battle-field than to permit one stone of what has 
been gained to be taken. With this sentiment 
I drink to the welfare of my Brandenburg peo- 
ple.” 


....A disgatch from Suakim to London, 
last week, says: 

“ The report that Lupton Bey died at Khartim 
of consumption recently, is confirmed by an 
eye-witness of his funeral, which was conducted 
in public with Mohammedan ceremonies.” 
Lupton Bey was an Englishman, one of the 
Europeans who went to Khartfim with Gor- 
don and was made a prisoner there. Ac- 
cording to accounts brought to Cairo last 
May and June by messengers, Lupton Bey 
and nine other Europeans have been under- 
going great hardships. Lupton has till re- 
cently been doing the lowest and most men- 
ial work in the arsenal, such as shoveling 
and carrying, dressed only in underdrawers 
anda felt hat. He worked under guard in 
the arsenal and slept in the same building, 
which he was not permitted to leave, and he 
never camein contact with any of his fel- 
low-prisoners, 


....The Dublin Freeman’s Journal gives 
prominence to an authorized paragragh de- 
claring that Mr. Parnell is able to make the 
clearest case of disproof of the charge that 
he was the author of the Times letters, by a 
chain of evidence of the most perfect char- 
acter. ‘‘ Messrs. Walter and Buckle,” says 
the Journal, ‘‘ will deny all knowledge of 
the letters, and say that they got them 
from Manager MacDonald, who will refuse 
to give evidence.’”’ The Freeman’s Journal 
has opened a defense-fund with a subscrip- 
tion of £50. Archbishop Walsh, with a 
similar subscription, sends a warm letter 
indorsing Mr. Parnell’s action. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Parnell charges will be 
open to the public. 

....A dispatch from Port-au-Prince, Hay- 
ti, says that the revolution has been suc- 
cessful, and that the Government has been 
overthrown. The President has taken ref- 
uge on an English frigate. Booiron has 
formed anew Government. The trouble is 
supposed to have had its origin in an epi- 
demic of Chagres fever which haa ravaged 
the town. In consequence of this epidemic 
all the people possessing sufficient means 
had fled from the city, and thus left a free 
field for pillage, of which the lawless and 
revolutionary element promptly availed it- 
self. There was no efficient police system 
and the supine authorities were unable to 
cope with the mob. 


....A dispatch last week from Suakim to 
the London Times says: 

“The reports concerning the presence of @ 
white man in the Bahrtel-Gazelle district are 
confirmed. He 1s known as Abu Digna, and has 
a force of enormous strength, including a large 
number of half-naked men, probably from the 
Niam-Niam country. This is a strong point in 
favor of the idea that the white man is Stanley. 
The Khalifa of Khartfm has sent a force of 
5,200 men against him. The Negus of Abyssinia 
has sworn to capture Khartiim, and the Khalifa 
is greatly alarmed.” 
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THE POTENTIALITY OF LITTLE 
THINGS. 


_ THE indisposition of the average Chris- 
tian worker to do a little thing may ac- 
count for a good deal of the apparent 
failure in large results, of which so many 
Christians, and even these same Christian 
workers complain. Itisa peculiarity of 
our nature and of our national ‘‘ make 
up” that we all want to do “ big things,” 
and, looking for these same big things to 
do, a multitude of smaller things which 
might be done in the mean time are left 
undone; besides with the thought of some 
great thing in our minds we are unwilling 
to entertain the claim that the little thing 
has upon our attention and duty. We 
might add, also, that there are many 
minds which resent the idea of doing a 
little thing as being beneath their dignity 
or their supposed abilities. 

Thousands of men remain poor all their 
lives because they are bent on getting 
rich by means of some great business or 
large transaction. They might earn an 
honest and ample living in a smaller way, 
little by little, and even grow rich there- 
by, were it not that they are always hop- 
ing that they will accomplish their desire 
** at a jump” or by means of large trans- 
actions. This disposition will explain 
why thousands upon thousands of men 
flock to the mining regions. They each 
and all hope to strike a great gulch of 
gold and get rich by a vast discovery of 
gold. For the same reason others go into 





tures they will quickly amass a fortune. 
Or it may be that a certain pride and am- 
bition lead them to desire to do great 
things in the sight of men that will win 
them applause and fame. The great 
work which they seek to do and for che 
sake of which they neglect the little 
things which lie next their hand, are for 
but the few. The consequence is that 
while waiting for their chance they miss 
the opportunities which they might have 
embraced, and which would have led 
them little by little to a large aggregate 
of results. 
The same principle applies to Chris- 

tians who seemingly waste their whole 
lives doing nothing because they are un- 
willing to do little things; or, if not un- 
willing, esteem the little things of too 
small moment to engage their attention 
or call out their energies. If they could 
only preach like Paul they would be glad 
to preach; but to be content with teach- 
ing a child is not inthem. If they could 
only give like a Morley or a Dodge they 
would be happy in the exercise of Chris- 
tian beneficence; but to give the little they 
have with good will and cheerful prompt- 
ness is not to their mind. If they could 
address a multitude how happy they 
would be to do some evangelistic work; 
but to speak to a poor man or woman by 
the way is not of enough importance to 
eall out their purpose to serve the Lord. 
The end is that with many it is a great 
work or none at all. Yet we doubt if 
Peter would have ever preached to the 
multitude on the day of Pentecost, from 
among whom he wen three thousand 
souls, had he scorned ‘ first to find his 
own brother Andrew.” The spirit of the 
proud Syrian leper is more or less in us 
all, and we need to hear and heed the 
words of his faithful servant and apply 
his remonstrance to ourselves: ‘‘ My mas- 
ter, had the prophet asked thee to do 
some great thing, wouldst thou not have 
done it? How much rather then, when 
he saith to thee, Wash and be clean ?”’ 

The work of our Lord upon the earth was 
made up of little services; that is for the 
most part. It was the healing of a leper 
here and the opening of the eyes of a 
blind beggar there. He, indeed, preached 
sometimes to vast multitudes and some- 
times fed men and women by the thou- 
ands; but then he just as readily spoke to 
one poor, outcast woman at the well of 
Sychar. He went to the house of the 
rich and eminent Jairus to heal his 
daughter; but he stopped by the wayside 
to heal a poor friendless woman who had 
spent all her living on doctors, and who 
yet ventured to come behind in the press 
and touch the hem of his garment. He 
conversed alone with Nicodemus; but not 
more readily than he went to the house 
of the despised Zaccheus. So also was he 
as ready to gather little children in his 
arms as he was to hold controversy with 
the lawyers and doctors, and no doubt he 
got infinitely more satisfaction out of 
that sweet but lowly service. His dis- 
ciples could never quite understand his 
readiness to serve the poor, attend to chil- 
dren, and stop by the wayside to heal 
sick women and open the eyes of blind 
beggars. In their eyes these were mat- 
ters of small importance in comparison 
with founding a kingdom. They did not 
understand that it was in these little or 
comparatively insignificant actions he 
was founding his kingdom. He was more 
pleased with the casting in of the two 
mites ofa poor widow than if he had seen a 
rich Pharisee cast in a whole talent. He 
rejoiced more over finding one lost sheep 
than over the ninety and nine respectable 
ones who had never wandered away. He 
was more pleased with the offering of her 
box of ointment by the grateful woman 
than he was with the great feast spread 
by Simon to which he was invited. 
We forget that the principle of the prog- 
ress of the Gospel is wrapped up in the 
parable of the mustard seed. The great- 
est things in this world are but the out- 
growth of little things,or at least the sum 
of many little things working togeth- 
er. The earth-worm cannot do the work 
of a great-geared plow of modern times, 
but many millions of insignificant earth- 
worms do vastly more plowing and fertil- 


do with all his great inventions. The 
great forests come from the smallest seeds, 
and the vast harvests reaped from the 
face of our prairies come from the hand- 
fuls of seeds broadcast into the ground. 
This vast universe is but the sum of mil- 
lions of small operations of Nature. All 
God’s greatest works are wrought by 
means of little movements which he has 
set going. Redemption was begun by 
his son becoming a babe. 

What if the millions of Christians in our 
land should with one accord begin, each 
one of them, to do some little thing each 
day, just that which came next to hand? 
How the whole mass of unchristian hu- 
manity would be stirred. Why, even the 
giving of acup of water in the name of 
a disciple will not go without its reward. 
Does not the Master mean to teach usin 
this little matter how important it is to do 
little things? A lady once passed a 
drunken man lying exposed to the sun 
and his face covered with flies. Ste in 
pity spread her handkerchief over his 
face and went on her way. That little 
act of kindness went to the man’s heart 
when he awoke and was the means of 
leading him toChrist. Was it not a great 
work, tho the act was but a little one? 


— 
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IT IS NOT RIGHT. 


Our readers will remember that we 
published some weeks ago the statement 
that the Rev. George T. Dowling, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of 
Cleveland, had publicly adopted the open- 
communion position, and had given in- 
vitation accordingly to the communion 
table. The Examiner hesitated to believe 
our statement and asked Dr. Dowling as 
to its truth. He acknowledged it to be 
true, and said he would not allow him- 
self to make dissension either in his own 
chureh or in the denomination ; that if 
there were not room in the Baptist body 
for an open communionist he would im- 
mediately step down and out. The Ex- 
aminer replied, with great politeness, but 
clearly, that open communion is not a 
proper position for a Baptist to take, and 
that Dr. Dowling would not find many to 
follow him. Allthe Baptist papers wished 
him useful labor in whatever field he 
might be called to occupy, and agreed or 
implied that that field was not the Bap- 
tist. 

We now give the conclusion of the mat- 
ter in the foNowing letter read last Fri- 
day by Dr. Dowling to his church. 


‘To THE MEMBERS OF THE EUCLID AVENUE 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 
** My dear People: 
**The Lord in ways we have not known, 
Will lead His own.’ 

“Tf a prophet had stood in our midst on 
that evening when I met you all for the first 
time after my return from Egypt, in that 
meeting which you and I can never forget, 
and had announced that in three months 
I would be standing here with my resigna- 
tion in my hand, we would have deemed 
him mad; never a more united people; 
never a pastor, apparently, more thorougb- 
ly beloved. By astrange providence, how- 
ever, for which no one is responsible, and 
least of all this beloved church, we have 
reached the parting of the ways. After the 
few brief weeks of interim between the 
offering of this resignation and my fare- 
well discourse, I shall pass ovt, not only 
from my church but also from the denomi- 
nation which I have learned tolove. The 
circumstances I need not recall; they are 
familiar to youall. The only tribunal of 
appeal of which I know in our denomina- 
tion, is that which is composed of the presi 
dents of our colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and the editors of our denomination- 
al press. When, after careful study and 
prayer, I reached the conclusion that cer- 
tain interpretations of Scripture, which in 
times past had formed a doctrine of the 
Baptist Church, were opposed both to the 
spirit and the letter of the Great Guide 
Book, I said frankly to that tribunal: ‘If 
there is room in our denomination for a 
pronounced open communionist, then I will 
stay; thisis my home. But if there is not, 
there need be no harsh words; good men 
have differed before this, and good men will 
differ after this; and surely the last place 
for bitterness is in the presence of our Lord’s 
broken body and poured out blood. Say so, 
and I will go ray way.’ 








Wall Street hoping by fortunate ven- 


izing on the earth’s surface than man can 


“In a spirit of perfect kindness, but of 
unmistakable meaning, the answer has 


come back. You have read it.in editorial 

utterances from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

There is now left to me only one honest 
course; and accordingly I present to you 
to-day, my beloved people, to take effect on 
the first day of October next, my resigna- 
tion as pastor of this church. One word 
more: this resignation is final. Tho every 
one here should vote against its acceptance, 
it would go into effect just the same. I 
offer it, not because it has been requested, 
for it has not. So far as any official action 
of any board connected with this church is 
concerned, there rests with me, and with 
me only, responsibility for this step. I 
made a pledge to my denomination, I made 
it because I thought, under the circum- 
stances, it was the only honorable thing to 
do; and I think so stall. To-day Iam sim- 
ply taking the first step in the fulfillment 
of that pledge. 

“And now, my dear people, I will not yet 
say farewell. That word will come soon 
enough. Let us cherish the few weeks that 
remain before we part. If you love me, 
speak only well of every one. Remember, 
you could give me no greater pain, during 
these last days that I am to spend with you, 
than by permitting me to heir that either 
directly or indirectly an unkind word had 
been uttered concerning any; and all the 
more because there is absolutely no cause. 
Let these last days be days of sweetest peace 
and tenderness and love. I shall never for- 
get what you have done forme. For these 
past eleven years you have been to me, indi- 
vidually and collectively, all that a true 
and noble people could be to an impulsive 
and sometimes, I presume, an erratic pas- 
tor. Wherever [ may go, my heart will al- 
ways turn toward you; and I shall never 
cease to pray that you may persevere to the 
end, and by His grace be enabled to keep 
your loins girded and your lights bur..ing, 
and yourselves like unto those that wait for 
their Lord. And now—The Lord bless you 
and keep you; the Lord cause his face to 
shine upon you, and be gracious unto you; 
the Lord lift up his countenance upen you 
and give you peace. Amen. 

“Your brother in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, GEORGE THOMAS DowLING.”’ 

Dr. Dowling’s action will receive the 
most enthusiastic approval from all the 
denominational papers. But if we ap- 
prove it, it is only as an exceptional case, 
justified by special loving of peace, and 
inaptitude for carrying on a righteous 
conflict. Suppose a body of Christians is 
pervaded by a wrong and injurious view 
of an important matter, whether it be in 
reference to slavery or close communion, 
how is that body to be reformed? Are 
those who see the new light and have the 
better way to leave immediately, or are 
they to stand in their lot and claim the 
right of their position in their own and 
their fathers’ Church? Which did right 
in the anti-slavery contest, William Lloyd 
Garrison or Arthur Tappan? Is come- 
outerism the one immediate duty of a 
reformer in the Church? We suppose 
that has been settled in the negative. In 
that conflict it was not the work of the 
Come-outers that was fruitful in reform- 
ing the ideas of the Church, but that of the 
Tappans and Leavitts who stayed in and 
organized the anti-slavery sentiment in 
Church and Party. So it is in a religious 
denomination. It is an exceptional case 
when one who has new light ought to 
take that light away from the place 
where God has put him. 

Besides this, the departure of one discred- 
its other reformers who stay in. Does he 
love peace* Butdonot theyalso? When 
the grand chorus of all the newspapers 
praises the man who goes out, will it not 
be acensure for those who stay quietly 
inand hold by theirlot? Those that stay 
in have the hardest lot, and need all their 
strength. We have no special crusade 
against close communion. We simply 
do not believe in it, but we do not go out 
of our way to fight it. We simply agree 
with almost all Christians in believing 
that those excellent Christian men 
who hold to it and who unchurch every- 
body else, hold therein an unbrotherly doc- 
trine. But this is not particularly our 
quarrel. It is, however, the conflict of 
those who happen to be in a denomination 
in which this doctrine is, perhaps, held 
by a majority of its members. But in 
the Baptist body there are scores and 
hundreds of ministers, and many thou- 
sands of laymen who reject the unfra- 
ternal theory. They are in our most im- 





portant pulpits and most influential pews. 
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Their number is growing. They are ina 
majority in England, and will be one of 
these days in America, if they do not 
leave for other denominations. They 
have almost conquered their right to ex- 
ist in the Baptist body—we think have 
quite conquered it—and we want their 
right asserted and claimed. We have a 
profound respect for that magnificent 
body of sound, orthodox churches that 
bears the name of Baptist. None deserve 
higher honor: and we do not wish to see 
them impoverished or weakened by the 
withdrawal of such exceptional men as 
Drs. Pentecost, Behrends and Dowling, 
men whocan command the highest honor 
in whatever communion they are connect- 
ed with. 


-_ > _ 





THE OFFICE OF ARCHBISHOP. 


WE do not remember that the office of 
Archbishop is mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, altho bishops in plenty are men- 
tioned. But there is a chief priest in the 
corresponding Jewish ecclesiastical econ- 
omy, and, like the Archbishop of the An- 
glican Church, he was appointed by the 
civil power. Butif the duties and pow- 
ers of an archbishop are not defined by 
3t. Paul, he must have some sort of place 
anu duty if he is to exist all. The prop- 
osition of the late Anglican Council at 
Lambeth Palace to appoint Primates, in 
the various branches of the Anglican 
Communion, will raise the interesting 
question what the new Archbishops will 
have to do. We really do not imagine 
that the Anglicans will want archbishops 
because the Roman Catholics have them, 
any more than they will want and need 
cathedrals because the Roman Catholics 
have these architectural ornaments of 
cities. If we are to have archbishops it 
will be, we suppose, beeause archbishops 
can do something that a plain bishop can- 
not do. He will net merely be an 
imposing figure, and wear a more richly 
embroidered or differently colored gar- 
ment of some sort and name, but will be 
of some real service to the ecclesiastical 
organization. 

An English court, one of those that 
have jurisdiction in ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings, called the Judieial Committee 
of the Privy Council, has lately made a 
very important decision settling the au- 
thority and so the responsibility of the 
ecclesiastic known in official records as 
‘‘the Most Reverend Edward, by Divine 
Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of All England and Metropol- 
itan,” a name equal in length to those be- 
stowed on princes and princesses of the 
Spanish Royal House. The Lord Chan- 
cellor sat on the bench, and four other 
law lords beside him, and five bishops as 
assessors. They had to decide whethe~ 
the Archbishop had authority to cite be- 
fore him fer trial a bishop who had of- 
fended against the laws of the Church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln is a ritualist. 
Complaint had been brought e gainst him 
before the Archbishop by a number of 
members of his diocese that he was guilty 
of practices not according to the Prayer 
Book. Thus he is alleged to have used 
lighted candles on the Communion-table 
when they were not required for the pur- 
pose of giving light; to have made at the 
same service and while pronouncing the 
benediction the sign of the cross ; to have 
stood while reading the prayer of conse- 
cration with his back to the people, con- 
trary to the rubric ; and to have deviated 
in no fewer than ten ways from the cere- 
mony prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. The petitioners prayed the 
Archbishop to cite the Bishop of Lincoln 
to answer these charges. 

This the Archbishop refused to do, say- 
ing that there was no precedent for it 
that was less than two hundred years 
old, and that one belonging to a period of 
peculiar excitement. But the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, with all 
these bishops as assessors,has unanimous- 
ly decided that the Archbishop was in 
error in refusing to hear the case; and 
that it was his duty to consider it and to 
decide one way or the other. This makes 
an archbishop something more than a 
bishop, and gives him appellate author- 
ity. 

What the Archbishop will decide in 








this case is of less importance than it 
would have been ten or twenty years ago. 
There is not the interest in ecclesiastical 
trisls that there was then, when Lord 
Penzance began to sit as Dean of Arches, 
and counsel argued strenuously for hours 
whether a judge was incompetent because 
he sat in the wrong room. We presume 
the Archbishop will decide for all liberties 
of ritual that anybody wants. But the 
power is now given him. 

Whether an American Archbishop 
should have similar power would be for 
the General Convention to settle. He 
should have something to do if he is to be 
created. 
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THE BALLOT IN THE SOUTH. 








A CORRESPONDENT in Massachusetts 
writing to us on the political situation, 
says he has felt strongly inclined to vote 
the Third Party ticket; but the condition 
of things in the South makes him hesi- 
tate, and moves him to remain in the 
ranks of the Republican Party. There is 
at least one question growing out of the 
War which is not yet settled, and which 
cannot be settled under Democratic rule; 
if settled at all it must be settled by the 
Republican Party. That question is the 
protection of the ballot in the hands of 
the Negro. 

There is no fact better established than 
the fact that great masses of qualified 
voters in the South are practically dis- 
franchised; and yet to discuss it is to in- 
cur the odium of disturbing the peace of 
the South and of waving the ‘ bloody 
shirt.” We are as much opposed as 
any one can be to any attempt 
to create or revive sectional ani- 
mosity by appealing to the passions 
which inflamed the country in the War 
of the Rebellion. The War is, indeed, 
over, so far as the North is concerned; 
and if the ‘* bloody shirt” is still waved 
it is not the ‘“‘ bloody shirt” of the War, 
a generation ago, but of to-day. It is not 
the dark deeds of 1861-5 that are re- 
ferred to, when such men as Senator 
Sherman are rebuked and ridiculed for 
waving the “ bloody shirt”; but the dark 
deeds that are done in every election in 
the South around the ballot-box. If to 
point to these deeds as a crime against 
the most sacred right of free citizens is 
‘*odious” then honest men must incur 
that odium;for the crime against the 
ballot must be denounced as long as it is 
committed. It is no less a crime to pre- 
vent a vote by a colored citizen in Mis- 
sissippi from being cast or counted than 
it would be if it were a vote in the hands 
of a white man in Massachusetts; norcan 
it be a matter which alone concerns the 
states in which the crime is committed. 
If the colored citizens of Georgia may be 
deprived of their right as citizens in state 
elections, and other states have no right 
to-protest, they may not be deprived of 
their rights as citizens of the United 
States without question. This is a crime 
against the citizens of all the states; and 
it is not only their right but their duty to 
protest against it and insist that it be 
punished. 

If the right of one class of citizens in 
the South-to defraud another class of 
citizens of their right to vote in congres- 
sional and presidential elections be ad- 
mitted, the same right may be freely ex- 
ercised in the North. Under such a state 
of things what would our Government 
be worth? How long could it stand? 
This is not a matter to be laughed out of 
court. It is asmatter of the most momen- 
tous importance, and he who would drive 
it out of discussion by ridicule or pass it 
by with indifference, has very little con- 
ception of the place of-the ballot in a 
Republican government and the danger 
to be apprehended from its corruption. It 
is the corner-stone of our institutions, and 
must be protected at whatever cost. 

We do not say that the remedy is an 
easy and obvious one. But remedy there 
must be, and it must..be found and ap- 
plied. And we must look to a Republican 
Congress and President to find and apply 
it. The evil is done under the auspices 
of the Democratic Party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party will never take a single step 
toward its correction. We have, lying 


before us, a letter from a colored 
man in Georgia, whom we know to be 
honest and intelligent, showing how the 
Negro is intimidated and defrauded by 
the white race. He writes: 

I address you this letter seeking your ad- 
vice and assistance. The Republicans of 
this district have nominated me for Con- 
gress. They have never before had a can- 
didate. The district has eleven counties, Ac- 
cording to returnstaken from Comptroller 
General Wright’s (a Democrat) report, for 
1887, the district has more than 12,000 ma- 
jority of Negro voters over white. Only 
two counties- have white majorities. Nine 
counties have a pro rata of Negro votes 
ranging from three Negroes to two whites 
to five Negroes to one white, the four 
largest counties having the largest Negro 
majorities. Several counties do not permit 
the Negroes to hold political meetings un- 
der penalty of death; such as Elbert, Put- 
nam, Wilkesand others. In Wilkes lessthan 
ten days agothe Negro firemen of the state 
met for their annual contest. Leading col- 
ored men of this city were met and told or 
warned to say nothing about politics. Our 
plan is to make the race,knowing we will be 
run out of some counties at the muzzle of 
the shot-gun, andin others we will not be 
permitted to organize or speak. We risk 
our lives toshow Northern voters the truth- 
fulness of the claim of THE INDEPENDENT 
of intimidation of the Negro. 

The writer of this letter is Edward T. 
Fleming, a graduate of an Atlanta school. 
We have seen him and talked with 
him, and know him to bea brave and 
worthy young man. He will enter upon 
a campaign, and exercise the rights of a 
citizen of the United States until his 
white fellow-citizens interfere and by vi- 
olence deprive him of those rights. He 
ought to have help and encouragement. 
He ought to have what he will not get, 
the protection of law. 

Protection to American industries is an 
issue in the present campaign of great im- 
portance. The approval in November of 
the Democratic policy would strike a blow 
at our national prosperity fromwhich the 
country would not soon recover. Bud 
protection to the ballot is also an issue 
which it would be disastrous to ignore. 
The Republican Party is the party to deal 
with it. It is the party which always and 
everywhere demands a free ballot and an 
honest count; it is the party which un- 
covers and prosecutes frauds against the 
ballot, and passes legislation to protect it. 
Wherever the Republican Party is in the 
ascendency Democrats vote as freely as 
they breathe. In the Democratic South 
Republicans are robbed of their rights 
openly and shamelessly and without re- 
buke as tho it were a virtue; and when 
protest is offered from the North the pro- 
test is met with defiance, such as the fol- 
lowing which we recently quoted from 
the Texas Christian Advocate: ‘‘ The 
Republican and the Negro will never 
rule the South again, ballot or no ballot, 
count or no count.” 
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FALLING ASLEEP. 


A NUMBER of writers in The Spectator 
have been‘giving their own experience as to 
the best methods of inducing sleep. Altho 
the circumstances under which sleep re- 
fuses to be wooed differ, and the method 
which succeeds when one first wakens 
from sleep may not be successful when 
one has become wide awake, still the sci- 
ence of morphetics is not so well devel- 
oped that we now need to make much 
classification. 

Of course these writers do not stop to 
discuss the familiar methods, such as 
common counting or repeating of poetry. 
The trouble with this is that it can be 
done with so much ease, with such uncon- 
sciousness of effort that it does not suffi- 
ciently occupy the mind and withdraw it 
from the disturbing currents of serious 
thought that will persist in coming when 
one most wishes to drive them away. 
One can keep repeating a familiar hymn, 
or can counta hundred with so little 
effort that it hardly interrupts or inter- 
feres with the persistent worries of the 
day or the cares of society or business. 
Before he knows it the worry has made 
him forget his counting. 

But let the unfortunate man try a vari- 
ation of his usual method which will com- 








monotonous and “sleep-pursuing effort. 
Instead of counting straight on let him 
frequently interrupt it by something that 
requires constant attention. For ex- 
ample, whenever the seven comes, or any 
multiple of seven, let him repeat some 
selected word, like INDEPENDENT. Then 
seven, fourteen, seventeen, twenty-seven, 
seventy, will all be ‘‘ INDEPENDENT,” or, if 
you please, ‘‘ one INDEPENDENT,” ‘‘ two 
INDEPENDENT,” ‘‘ INDEPENDENT-teen,” etc. 
If one makes a mistake, and neglects the 
substitution, let him begin all over again. 
Under this stress of attention one can 
think of nothing else, and more than one 
person ‘has found this method of great 
service against insomnia. 

Another method which others have 
found more useful is to excite the currents 
of thought which one has when asleep; 
that is, to start his dream before he falls 
asleep. If one wakes with an unfinished 
dream in his mind let him try to go to 
sleep again by catching up the thread of 
the dream and dwelling on it. Saying 
the dream over to one’s self again and 
again would put one into the condition in 
which the dream was produced. Or, one 
may even more deliberately and formally 
make his dreams his somnolent servant 
by choosing some dream that is a favorite 
with him, which he often repeats in sleep, 
and start it agoing when he finds it diffi- 
cult to compose his mind to slumber. 
One writer mentions a favorite dream of 
his, which was at first of a nightmare 
sort, and which used to waken him, but 
which he has got now te understand so 
well that it scarcely disturbs him, and 
which he uses to put him to sleep, very 
much asthe ashes of an extinct volcano 
fertilize the vineyards on the mountain 
side, y 

The theory in either case is substan- 
tially the same, to occupy the mind with 
something foreign to the cares of the 
waking hours, something sufficient to oc- 
cupy it, either with the thoughts of sleep, 
as distinct from those of the waking 
hours, or with a monotony of real effort 
which shuts out the anxieties of the day. 
The advantage would seem to be witha 
method of the sort used inthe modified 
counting, because the other method cuiti- 
vates dreams. It is the beau ideal of sleep 
to sleep without remembering any 
dreams. If one thinks of his dreams, or 
tells his dreams, he will always have 
dreams to tell. When he ceases to think 
of his dreams after he awakes he will 
often cease to dream. Certainly any 
method which depends on cultivating 
dreams must have an inherent disadvan- 
tage, because it depends upon and pro- 
duces one of the chief disturbances of 
sleep. 

HOW TO VOTE. 

WE have received a letter of inquiry, 
an appeal for light, from a well-known 
minister in Massachusetts. We give the 
letter in full with our reply : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You say: ‘“‘It is every man’s duty to cast 
his vote.”’ But suppose one is undecided as 
to whom or what party he shall vote for? 
You observe: ‘‘ If he fails through indiffer- 
ence he is no patriot. If he tails through 
cowardice he does not deserve the franchise.” 
But what if he fails through inability to 
decide which party it is his duty to vote 
for? Take my own case. 

1. I do not wish to throw my vote away 
by voting for the Third Party, tho I am a 
radical Prohibitionist. 

2. I revolt against the Democratic Party ; 
it is confessedly ‘“‘rum-soaked.”’ I abomi- 
nate its traditions, and utterly dislike its 
attitude on the temperance and civil-service 
reform questions. I am so much opposed to 
the Democratic Party that I am unwilling 
to support it to the extent of casting a half- 
vote for it by voting the Prohibition ticket. 

3. I have no respect for the present manage- 
ment of the Republican Party. The party 
seems to have fallen utterly into the hands 
of rum politicians. Its attitude under all 
the circumstances on the temperance issue 
merits only contempt; and multitudes of 

life-long Republicans, like myself, are desert- 
ing it on this account. ‘‘But,’’ you say, per- 
haps “‘its candidates in this respect are better 
than its platform.” Iam not so sure about 
that. How is it that General Harrison is 
so silent concerning the temperance ques- 
tion ? He has been heard from concerning 
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temperance. At some time or other he is 
reported to have said that he was opposed 
to State Prohibition. Who believes that, 
were he to be elected, he would be the man 
ever to utter one ringing word in the inter- 
est of temperance or Prohibition ? 

Then as to the tariff issue, the more | look 
into the matter the more I am persuaded 
that there is but little, if any real difference 
between the two parties on thissubject, and 
that their leaders, as has been significantly 
said by another, are conducting a sham bat- 
tle in regard toit. They must have some- 
thing to talk about, and, withal, something 
by which to divert popular attention from 
the temperance issue; and so this of the 
tariff, protection, etc., is conveniently 
trumped up for the purpose. As presented 
to day, it would appear that this tariff issue 
is largely a fictitious one, the whole ques- 
tion narrowing itself down, practically, toa 
strife simply of selfish and sectional inter- 
ests. Both parties advocate Protection. It 
is absurd to talk about one’s being a Free 
Trade party, and the other the party of 
Protection. The difference between the 
two parties is not one of principle, or 
policy, but simply concerning details, and, 
as another has forcibly and truthfully said, 
“There is not one voter in ten thousand who 
does not feel himself utterly incompetent, 
at present, to vote on these details with 
comprehensive intelligence.” 

Attempt, then, to disguise the matter as 
we may, who shall say that the question 
does not present itself with much pertinen- 
cy and force: How shall we intelligently 
decide for whom to vote at the forthcoming 
Presidential election consistent with entire 
self-respect ? I certainly sympathize with 
Dr. Storrs’s perplexity, and, together with 
thousands, feel strongly the force of the 
temptation to “take to the woods.” Can 
you aid me, and in enlightening me enlight- 
en multitudes of others ? R. H. H. 

TOWNSEND, MAss. 


1. The first two points of our corre- 
spondent’s letter need no reply. He is 
right, and we may regard it as settled 
that he cannot vote either the Democratic 
or Third Party ticket. The Democratic 
Party is no place for a temperance man; 
and to vote with the Third Party is not 
only to throw one’s vote away, as our 
correspondent observes, but to assist the 
campaign of the ‘‘rum-soaked ” Democ- 
racy. No true temperance man can 
desire to help the Democratic Party, 
either directly or indirectly. Our corre- 
spondent does not seem to understand his 
own position. He is so opposed to the 
Democratic Party that he not only will 
not vote that ticket, but is afraid to vote 
the Third Party ticket lest that should 
help the “ rum-soaked” party to win, The 
logical inference is that in his own heart 
he desires the Republican Party to win; 
and this ought to settle the question for 
him. 

2. With what our correspondent says 
about the attitude of the Republican 
Party, we take issue. He refers, of 
course, to the Chicago Platform. The 
temperance plank may be far from satis- 
factory, but it is equally far from merit 
ing contempt. It 1s the first utterance, it 
must beremembered,in any national plat- 
form of the party in favor of temperance. I 
does recognize sobriety as the first concern 
of good government. That is something. 
And the further statement that the Re- 
publican Party will favor all ‘‘ well-di- 
rected efforts for the promotion of tem- 
perance,” is of still greater significance. 
The plank is not a contemptible plank by 
any means, and he must be a poor ob- 
server who does not know that the atti- 
tude of the Republican Party on this 
question is far better and stronger than 
that of the Platform Committee at Chi- 
cago. As to General Harrison, his speech 
of November last shows exactly where he 
stands. If our correspondent is in any 
doubt that the Republican candidate isa 
sincere and earnest temperance man, let 
bim read the Danville speech which was 
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26th. 

8. On the Tariff question our corre- 
spondent is entirely at sea. It is simply 
amazing that he can have ‘ looked into 
the matter,’ as he says he has, and yet 
hold that Protection is nota real issue, 
and that there is little,if any,actual differ- 
ence between the two parties. The differ- 
ence is as clear and distinct as is the differ- 
ence between the Third Party and the Dem- 
ocratic Party on the subject of sumptuary 


laws. The whole country recognizes the 
difference; and the vote in November will 
show whether the people will or will not 
approve the policy the President and his 
party espouse, which, as Dr. Storrs, to 
whom our correspondent appeals, well 
says, ‘‘seems logically to intend Free 
Trade as its conclusion, whether or not 
that conclusion is announced.” On this 
point Dr. Storrs has no doubt or perplex- 
ity whatever. ‘‘ I cannot,” he says, ‘‘ vote 
for any party or any candidate by whom 
Tariff laws are regarded as an inequi- 
table scheme [referring to the President’s 
message] permitting a tax to be laid upon 
every commodity in the land for the 
benefit of manufacturers, and adding 
the amount of the duty to the cost of 
living in every home.” It is not a ques- 
tion of detail at all, but of principle. 
And why, pray, if the Democratic Party 
is as much a Protection Party as the Re- 
publican, does it have the earnest sup- 
port of the out-and-out Free Traders? 
What party was responsible for the Mor- 
rison Horizontal Reduction Bill,and under 
whose auspices was the Mills’ Bill, propos- 
ing .free wool, free salt, free lumber and 
free vegetables, prepared and passed? The 
Tariff is a vital issue, and if our corre- 
spondent cares for Protection at all we 
warn him that he cannot afford to be an 
indifferent spectator in this campaign. 

The question, How to vote, seems to us 
a very simple one in this campaign. Our 
correspondent says he believes in temper- 
ance, and cannot, for that reason, vote 
for the Democratic Party; nor does he 
want to throw his vote away on the Third 
Party candidates. The only alternative left 
him, then,is to vote the Republican ticket 
or “ take to the woods.” If with the his- 
tory of temperance legislation in the 
Northern States,and full proof of the sen- 
timent and purpose of the Republican 
Party before him, he can hesitate to sup- 
port Harrison and Morton we fear he 
is beyond the reach of anybody’s appeal 
gr advice. 
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CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND 
AFRICAN SLAVERY. 





THEY are rather late about it, but the 
Roman Catholics, led by the Pope, are 
coming bravely to the front in the cru- 
sade against African slavery. That was 
an interesting meeting held in London 
lately, at which, surrounded by bishops 
of the English Church, and supported by 
one who was once a dignitary of the Eng- 
lish Church, but who is now a Cardinal 
of the Roman Church and an active prop- 
agandist against Anglicanism, Cardinal 
Lavigerie, specially commissioned to the 
task by the Pope, spoke with great vigor 
on the sudject of the slave-trade as now 
carried on in Africa. 

The stories he, an African missionary 
of many years’ experience, told of the 
atrocities of this trade were harrowing 
in the extreme, and nothing more ought 
to be needed to arouse the English public 
to an access of hatred of the system. But 
it may be remembered that this slave- 
catching is carried on in regions almost 
inacessible, and that the people of Europe 
are doing very nearly their best to destroy 
it. The first result of the new colonies in 
the interior and on the coast will be the 
destruction of this trade; and Stanley, if 
he be the White Pasha, will prove a fa- 
mous missionary of Abolition. The inte- 
rior of Africa is being opened up very 
rapidly, through the Congo settlements, 
from the west; and now from the east 
both Italians and Germansare doing good 
service for philanthropy as well as coloni- 
zation. 

But the most striking phase of the Car- 
dinal’s address appears 1n his discussion 
of the relation of Mohammedans to slave- 
stealing. He does not agree with Canon 
Isaac Taylor that Islam is rapidly wean- 
ing the pagan populations of Africa from 
barbarism and its cruelties. It is Mo- 
hammedanism that is making Central 
Africa a hell on earth. It is this faith 
that burns villages, steals men, killsthem 
ruthlessly as soon as they stagger in the 

line, and reduces peaceful homes to a 
wilderness. Commander Cameron says 
that half a million souls, at least, are torn 





from their homes every year, and sold 





nto slavery. Cardinal Lavigerie, after 
twenty-five years’ life in interior Africa, 
says the number is much larger, not to 
speak of the aged, the cripples, and the 
weak who are slain in the slave hunts be- 
cause unable to reach the coast. Itisa 
peaceable, kindly population which cruel 
Islamism is exterminating, under the 
doctrine that the blacks are an inferior 
and cursed race, who can claim no con- 
sideration of mercy; cursed because un- 
believers and the lowest class of unbe- 
lievers, 

The Cardinal says that the progress of 
Islam can be resisted only by force. 
Cruisers do very little. We presume that 
nothing but strong colonial establish- 
ments, directed by responsible and pow- 
erful companies or governments, can do 
the work. The attention of the world is 
now directed to Africa, and a very few 
years will see the end of this topmost dis- 
grace of humanity. 


Editorial Votes. 


PROFESSOR WARFIELD, of Princeton, has 
an admirable article in the August number 
of the Homiletic Review entitled ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Evidences; How Affected by Recent 
Criticisms.”’ The general object of the ar- 
ticle is to show that, notwithstanding these 
criticisms, whether relating to the being of 
Zod, the doctrine of the supernatural and 
miraculous, or the truth of the Bible, the 
evidences of Christianity remain on a solid 
and impregnable foundation. The attack 
of the critical destructionists has had the 
effect of bringing out new lines of defense. 
In the course of the argument the Professor 
forcibly says: 

“So ineradicable is belief in divine things, so 

inseparable a part of human nature is it, that 
no sooner has a philosopher removed to his own 
satisfaction all rational foundations of faith, 
than forthwith faith begins to arise again out 
of the ruins and to frame for itself a new basis 
for belief.” 
The plain truth is that man, as shown by 
his history, is in the constitution of his 
mind naturally theistic, so that the doc- 
trine of God in some form as a supreme 
Power and Ruler, and also an object of su- 
preme worship, is the sure outgrowth of his 
faculties when developed and brought into 
action. Another plain truth is that man, 
as equally shown by his history, is ratu- 
rally a supernaturalist, believing in the 
special intervention of God in human af- 
fairs, as distinguished from the ordinary 
processes of nature. Still anotler truth is 
that man, the race, has the consciousness of 
sin, and feels the nec-ssity for some method 
of relief to put him in harmony with God. 
These facts are spread all over the history 
of the world. They belong to human na- 
ture as we find it. The Bible does not cre- 
ate them, but rather assumes them and 
speaks to the world as if they were facts. 
Men know them to be facts, and feel them 
to be such. The great body of human 
thought in this world cares very little about 
the merely speculative and scholastic dis- 
cussions of the philosophers and critics, 
who would sweep religion, the Bible, and 
the God-Man out of the world, and turn the 
race into a horde of unbelievers. These 
discussions are confined to a comparatively 
small circle; and, no matter how they are 
settled as between the litigant parties, the 
Bible has come to stay among men; the 
G.d-Mar has come to stay as an object of 
human thought; and belief in things divine 
and unseen is not going to be ruled out of 
human experience. There is not the slight- 
est danger that this world will ever divorce 
itself from religious faith 








WE are never sorry to see the Devil’s 
money taken from him and put toa good 
use. Nevertheless the drunkard-maker’s 
money is so foul that it reminds us of how 
fair flowers and fruits can grow out of the 
foulest corruption and decay when we see 
churches and colleges built out of the sav- 
ings of such an accursed business. Canon 
Wilberforce, the most radical total absti- 
nence reformer in England, has been visit- 
ing Ireland, and he writes back to his par- 
ishioners that he finds that the two Protest- 
ant cathedrals of Dublin are both memorials 
of drink—St. Patrick’s Cathedral having 
been built from the proceeds of porter- 
brewing, and Christchurch Cathedral from 
whisky-distilling. The largest Presbyte- 
rian chapel was also built by a whisky dis- 
tiller. Brewing and distilling, the Canon 
adds, appear to be the main industries of 
Dublin, with the result that half the crime, 
not agrarian, of all Ireland is in Dublin; 
and that of towns of over 100,000 inhabitants 





Dublin is statistically the most drunken in 
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the United Kingdom. We really think that 
one who has been in the brewing or distil]. 
ing business ought, by the time he gets old 
and rich, to begin to suspect that the money 
he has made in so demoralizing a business 
ought, in some way, to go back tothe public 
for its benefit. But in judging such men 
we should be very careful to remember that 
public conscience on this matter is the 
growth of the present century, and of cer- 
tain communities. The business which ig 
disgraceful now was not disgraceful a gen- 
eration or two ago because its evil was not 
seen. In some places it is honorable now. 
They still say in Great Britain that the 
churches and the breweries are natural al- 
lies. 


THE membership of the Garrick Club, of 
Philadelphia, is confined to Jews. On Fri- 
day evening, the evening of the Sabbath, it 
closes its club doors, puts out the lights, and 
refuses to allow its members to assemble in 
their club-house. All this is very religious 
and proper. It will not have any Work done 
for it by its employés on the Sabbath Day, 
But on Friday evening it rentsa public gar. 
den, has brilliant illuminations, music and 
beer, and the mem! ers take, in the German 
way, their families and friends to this gar- 
den, who listen to a hired band of musi- 
cians, and purchase and eat and drink the 
various viands that are indulged in, with 
hired waiters hurrying about at their work 
doing business for the club. We do not 
know exactly why it would be wrong to 
keep their own club open, and quite right 
to hire a beer-garden, and do the same thing 
in the latter place that they would do in the 
former; but we suspect that it is because 
their waiters in the club-house are Jews 
and must not work, while their waiters in 
the beer garden are Christians who can be 
hired to work for them, just as a strict Jew 
might keep a Christian servant to make the 
fire for him and cook his dinner on Satur 
day. Is there not something, however, in 
the Torah about ‘‘ the stranger that is with- 
in thy gates,’’ to the effect that he shall do 
no work on the Sabbath Day ? And did not 
some enthusiast once—perhaps Nehemiah, 
when he saw men of Tyre carrying beer and 
pretzels, or something of that sort, into the 
gates for the use of Jews—get angry and 
shut the gates up from Friday night to Sat- 
urday night? And are not these servants 
“strangers” in the sense of the command, 
and are not these aproned waiters ‘‘men of 
Tyre’? We confess we do not understand 
it at all. 


THE Encyclical Letter of the Pan-Anglican 
Bishops, in their Lambeth Conference, calls 
for serious attention. So many wise men 
could not meet and discuss important top- 
ics without reaching valuable conclusions. 
Their first topic is Temperance. They speak 
well of the evils of intemperance, but it is 
characteristic of a certain formal element 
that is liable to get mixed with spiritual re- 
ligion, that their chief suggestion is not on 
methods to repress intemperance, but of 
warning to reformers that they do not get 
too excited and say rash things, and urge 
the substitution of unfermented liquor for 
wine in the Sacrament. That was hardly 
worth saying. On the subject of social pu- 
rity they speak strongly, and no one can ob- 
ject to what is abundantly supported by 
one of the Commandments and by the 
agreeing voice of Christian morality. They 
then tell us that marriage is sacred, that 
divorce should be only for scriptural rea- 
sons, and that the polygamous marriages 
previously entered into in good faith hy 
heathen converts to Christianity should 
be wisely dealt with on Christian 
principles. The study of the problems 
of socialism and the distribution of 
wealth, we are told, are most important 
subjects of study for clergymen and lay- 
men; but we do not see that any particular 
light is thrown uponthem. We are then 
told that the definite teaching of the Chris- 
tian faith is a paramount obligation resting 
on parents, godparents and priests. In this 
connection they speak with a somewhat 
surprising and uncertain voice on the 
temptations to unbelief. They say that 
minds disquieted by scientific discovery or 
assertion should be treated with sympa- 
thetic patience, and great care taken not to 
extinguish the elements of faith; and that 
the dangers of skepticism are increased by 
the fact that the views long and widely 
prevalent on inspiration, and especially on 
the character of the discipline of the Old 
Testament Dispensation, have never re 
ceived definite acticn in the Church. The 

clergy are urged to be very cautious oD 
these points, and to treat rather of the ceD- 
tral thought of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the sacrifice for our sins and the source of 
religious life. Perhaps the most important 
matter they reserve for the last, that of fel- 
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recommend fuller knowledge and inter- 
course with the Scandinavian Church, 
which keeps its bishops. The same is said 
for Moravians and Old Catholics; the same 
also for allthe Eastern Churches—Greek, 
Armenian, etc., but not for the Roman, 
which is blamed for sending its bishops into 
territory already occupied by Greek bishops. 
But no suggestion is made looking toa 
nearer union with non-Episcopal Churches, 
which are nearest to them in everything 
but Church organization. They seem to 
throw off Methodists, Presbyterians, all 
* Dissenters,’ in their desire to get fellow- 
ship with Greeks and Old Catholics. It 
is true that in their resolutions they en- 
dorse the American bishops of the last 
General Convention, but their Encyclical 
Letter neglects to mention the matter. 


THERE is in The Catholic World for 
September a review of Armitage’s “ His- 
tory of the Baptists,’ by the Rev. H. H. 
Wyman, who opens his article with this 
curious statement: 


“When our bookseller tried to procure this 

book for us, the publishers informed him that 
he must be a Baptist church-member in good 
standing and show a certificate to that effect 
from a Baptist minister, or it would not be sold 
to him, or even to the trade. Our curiosity 
was, we confess, considerably stimulated by 
this. This book, thought we, must be a verita- 
ble Baptist Monita Secreta. But it was only 
after two unsuccessful attempts that we did se- 
cure our copy; and now, after having carefully 
read it, we are at a loss to know why the great 
uncertificated public—yes, even Baptist church- 
goers who are not church-members, should be 
thus forbidden to read it.” 
It is scarcely possible that this can be true. 
The book is published by subscription, and 
it is not always easy to procure a subscrvip- 
tion book except through a subscription 
agent. It might happen that Mr. Wyman’s 
bookseller could not order the book in 
question in the usual way; but that nobody 
but a Baptist of good standing, with a cer- 
tificate from his pastor could buy it, even 
on the subscription plan is incredible. A 
copy was sent us for review as other books 
aresent, and no certificate of the soundness 
of our Baptist faith was required, tho that 
might have been taken for granted. There 
must be a misapprehension on the part of 
the Catholic reviewer. We are sure that 
Dr. Armitage does not mean to confine the 
sale of his book to those who are not only 
Baptists in principle but Baptists in pro- 
fession. It is certainly not sold on the close 
communion principle. 





IN order to get a little rest General Har- 
rison has to steal away to an almost inac- 
cessible island in Lake Erie, where he will 
remain a week ortwo. Whileit was known 
that he was at home in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana and the adjacent states insisted on 
sending large delegations almost daily to 
call upon him and greet him as the coun- 
try’s candidate for President. These move- 
ments appear to be wholly spontaneous, 
and they are certainly indisputable evi- 
dence of the popularity of General Harri- 
son and of the enthusiasm which his nomi- 
nation inspires. On Friday he received no 
fewer than 10,000 visitors from Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio. He welcomed them in 
an excellent address and then shook hands 
with 7,000 of them. One paragraph of his 
speech we are constraired to quote. It 
bears upon a question which we discuss in 
these pages this week—the Ballot in the 
South. He said: 

“The Republican Party has always been hos- 
pitable to the truth. It has never shunned de- 
bate. It has boldly, and in the courage of the 
principles it has advocated, opened the lists and 
challenged all comers; it has never found it 
necessary or consistent with its great principles 
to suppress free discussion upon any question. 
There is not a Kepublican community where 
any man may not advocate without fear his po- 
litical beliefs. There is not a Republican voting 
precinct where any man, whatever may have 
been his relation to the flag during the War, 
may not freely exercise his right to vote. There 
is not one such precinct where the right ofa 
Confederate soldier freely to cast the ballot of 
his choice would not be defended by the Union 
veterans of the War. Our party is tolerant of 
political differences. It has always yielded to 
others all that it demands for itself. It has 
been intolerant of but one thing—disloyalty to 
the flag and to the Union of States. It has had 


in the permanent laws of our country many of 
the great principles for which it has contended. 
It has not only persuaded a majority of our 
thinking people, but it has had the unusual 
fortune to compel those who opposed it to give 
a belated assent to every great principle it has 
supported.” 


This is a challenge that cannot be taken 
up. It is the Republican Party that stands 
for a free ballot and an honestcount, It is 
the Republican Party that proposes legisla- 


is the Republican. Party that prosecutes 
frauds against thefranchise. If the Repub- 
lican Party were guilty of one-half the 
frauds that have been perpetrated under 
Democratic auspices it would deserve to die 
and be buried out of sight. How honest 
men can vote with the Democratic Party 
in the South when they know that it prac- 
tically denies the Negro the privilege of the 
franchise we cannot understand. Nor can 
we understand how such men as George 
William Curtis and ex-Gov. D. H. Chamber- 
lain and others to whom election frauds 
must be abhorrent can vote with a party 
which in open State Convention denounced 
the Saxton Bill for the Reform of the Bal- 
lot. The Democratic State Conveation of 
New York did that last spring, and the 
Democratic Governor adopted its protest 
and vetoed a measure that promised to make 
corruption of the ballot difficult if not im 
possible. How, we ask, can honest men 
give aid and support to a Party guilty of 
the most shameless frauds against the 
ballot ? 


WE are delighted to 


see that one 
Southern Methodist paper, the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, repudiates 


warmly the statement of the temporary 
editor of The Texas Christian Advocate, 
not withdrawn by his principal when he 
returned, that the Negro sball never rule 
again in the South, ballot or no ballot, 
count cr nocount. It says: 

“We are law-abiding, and utterly repudiate 

the sentiment of The Texas Christian Advocate. 
We stand by the result, tho it sometimes hurts 
and annoys us. We deprecate and regret the 
hasty assertion of the Texas Advocate, * ballot or 
no ballot, count or no count.’ Let no fair- 
minded man hold the Church or the South re- 
sponsible for the unguarded and intemperate 
language of an indiscreet and ‘ pro-tem’ editor, 
uttered in a heated state of mind, Let not this 
mole-hil], raised by the Texas editor, be magni- 
fied into a mountain by the Northern press. He 
is not our spokesman, and his position is not 
ours.” 
Excellent. And it comes from Virginia, the 
state which has had more experience of hon. 
estly counted Negro voting than any other 
in the South. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND heither signed 
nor vetoed the River and Harbor Bill, but 
allowed the bill to become a law without 
any positive action on his part, with the 
exception of ‘ pocketing ’’ the bill. The 
bill appropriates more than twenty mil- 
lion dollars for rivers and harbors, and is 
the largest in the amount appropriated ever 
passed by Congress. If the President did 
not approve of one or more of the items of 
the bill, then it was his constitutional duty 
to veto it and return 1t to Congress with a 
statement of his reasons for the veto, thus 
giving that body an opportunity to pass it 
over his veto, or so to amend it as to remove 
his objections to it. If, however, he did ap- 
proveof allthe items of the bill, then it 
was equally his constitutional duty to sign 
it, and thus make it a law by his own sig- 
nature. He has taken neither of these cours- 
esin form; yet he has virtually given his 
sanction to the bill by withholding it with- 
out signature or veto until it has become a 
law by the force of the Constitution itself. 
We do not regard this action on his part as 
at allcreditable to bim. Itisan effort to 
dodge the responsibility whieh the Consti- 
tution imposes upon him. President Cleve- 
land has vetoed more bills than all the 
other Presidents put together, yet now he 
shows the “‘ white feather,’’ being a candi- 
date for re-election, and not having the 
courage either to sign or veto this bill. 





THE young German Emperor has con- 
ferred the honor of Field Marshal, the high- 
est military honor of the Empire, upon 
General Von Moltke, now in his eighty- 
ninth year, and after more than sixty years 
in the military service. This means his 
retirement from active service in the Ger- 
man army. General Von Moltke has been 
the most conspicuous military figure in 
Europe for half a century. The German 
army as a great “ military machine” tuat 
can be utilized for a campaign at short 
notice, is almost entirely the creation of 
his genius. As a_ strategist, he has 
had but few equals, and hardly any superior. 
William I showed his sagacity in selecting 
Moltke for his military genius, and Prince 
Bismarck for his diplomatic power. These 
two men have done more to make Germany 
what it is to-day than any other two men, 
whether living or dead. It is to be hoped 
that Bismarck, who is a younger man than 
Moltke, will be spared to be the counselor 
of William II. The Emperor is compara- 
tively a youth, and needs an older and more 
experienced head than his own to guide the 








tion for the protection of the ballot-box. It- 


affairs of so great an empire. 


.... The Rev. E. T. Corwin, D.D., who has 
been for twenty-five years pastor of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) church at Millstone, N. J., 
but who now resigns that charge for the 
rectorship of Herzog Hall, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and who has been all these years a 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT, tells us that 
our suggestion urging pastors to follow 
** Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels ” in a 
careful study of the life of Christ, has the 
approval of his experience. He says he 
spent five years in elaborating a paraphrase 
of the * Harmony,” and preached at least 
one, and sometimes several sermons on each 
section. He adds: 

With this plan of study a minister is never at 
a loss for material, but always has more than 
he can utilize; and such material is always very 
much to the point for sound and useful preach- 


ing. [ have recommended it frequently to 
young men. 


.... We mentioned some time ago that not 
a little scandal has been caused by the plu- 
ralism of Canon George Rawlinson, who, 
while Professor at Oxford, has accepted a 
very fat living in the Church which has been 
bestowed upon him. The public criticism 
has led some of his friends to make a de- 
fense, the substance of which is that he 
was expecting to resign his professorship, 
and that he accepted this living as a sub- 
stitute for the emoluments of his professor- 
ship, for whose duties hisage was unfitting 
him. Itis true that he holds both for the 
present, but the living he holds as it were 
by way of experiment, to see how he likes 
it before he gives up his professorship. 
Really the explanation seems to be rather 
unsatisfactory. 


....The papers report a Rev. J. V. Dun- 
das, of Minnesota, who came back from 
Europe in the steamer ‘“‘ Rotterdam,” and 
declared he had nothing dutiable; but in 
whose trunk the customs officers found 
many dutiable objects of women’s wear, 
also parcels of Prayer Books, and under a 
false bottom five thousand cigars snugly 
packed away. Of course smuggling is 
stealing, and is doubly bad in a minister; 
but we have looked in the Episcopal list of 
ministers—as the Prayer Books suggest 
that Church—and there is no such man on 
their list. Nor is there such a name on the 
Catholic, Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian or Congregational list. We 
presume he is no clergyman at all. 


....Itis said that the Bishop of Ely pro- 
poses to license his deacons to preach only 
one original sermon a week, the other ser- 
mon to be selected from such volumes of 
homilies as he may authorize to be used. 
His idea is that two sermons a week requires 
too much labor of young men who should 
be giving their time to study. That is an 
excellent reason; but those who study the 
most are just the ones who will find it 
easiest to prepare*two sermons of twenty 
minutes each a week. More men suffer 
from not doing enough work at composition 
than from doing too much. 


.... When men disappear from this world 
by death, and go elsewhere, all their direct 
and active participation in its affairs, so far 
as we know, comes to an end, no matter 
how important they may have been while 
living. It was not so with Jesus of Naz- 
areth when he left the world and ascended 
into Heaven. His offices and action there 
relate to things here and affect things 
here. What he is there, and is there 
doing, like what he did when here, is of the 
utmost significance to us, alike in respect 
to time and eternity. 


....The Infidel weekly of this city has its 
first-page picture of last week showing the 
commanding maiden, Free Thought, before 
whom the clergy flee away into the dark- 
ness; for she holds in one hand the blazing 
torch of “Science,” and in the other a “ roll 
of honor,’’ with the names inscribed on it 
of ‘‘ Paine, Ingersoll, Voltaire, Volney, 
Shelley, Humboldt, Darwin, Draper, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall,” ete. The order shows that 
free thinking has more honor than scien- 
tific thinking. 


....-THE INDEPENDENT and the Chicago 
Platform advocate one-cent postage. With 
due modesty we mention ourselves first, be- 
cause we were in favor of the reduction long 
before the platform was written. A bill to 
secure the uniform rate of one cent for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof for all 
matter now included in the third and 
fourth classes of mail matter, is at present 
before,Congress. The bill ought to become 
a law at once. 


...-Cardinal Gibbons reached the climax 
of his address at the funeral of General 
Sheridan when he said : 

* Above all, General Sheridan was a Chris- 
tian. He died furtified by the consolations of 





of our Redeemer and a humble hope ina blessed 
immortality.” 
This is a greater victory than to winathou- 
sand battles. 


“ The Christian is the highest style of man.” 


....We do not know when Christ will 
come a second time, do not need to know, 
cannot knowif we try, and hence should 
nottry to know. The way to be ready for 
the event, no matter whenit occurs, is to be 
always ready. ‘‘Watch therefore,’ said 
he to his disciples, ‘“‘for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour when the Son of man 
cometh.’’ He who is always ready for an 
event will have no occasion for a hasty 
preparation. 


....Governor Hill has very appropriately 
been styled ‘‘the rum-shop candidate.””’ He 
belongs to the “rum-party”’ in this state, 
has proved himself loyal to the rum inter- 
est, and, if renominated and re-elected, 
would simply repeat his own record, There 
is no hope of any legislation in this state 
restricting the liquor traffic, so long as it is 
in the power of David B. Hill to defeat it. 
On this subject he is incorrigibly reprobate. 


...-One of the most striking transitions 
of thought and utterance is that which oc- 
curred when Jesus, having proncunced his 
terrible denunciations against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, immediately poured forth 
his iinal lamentation over Jerusalem. If 
he knew how to be severe when thecccasion 
called for it (as he certainly did), he equally 
knew how to be tender and compassionate. 
We see both features in this instance. 


....The reason why no monument has 
been erected as yet to Lord Shaftesbury in 
Westminster Abbey is because the Dean and 
Chapter demanded two thousand dollars 
for the permission. A fund has been raised 
and a statue executed, but this abominable 
extortion prevents the statue being erected. 
It is of a piece with the burial fees de- 
manded of rectors in charge of public grave- 
yards. 


....surrogate Ransom, of this city, has 
decided that unsuccessful contestants in 
suits to break wills shall have the privilege 
of paying all the costs of such suits, if it ap- 
pears tuat there was no reasonable ground 
for bringing them at all. This will have 
the good effect of lessening the number of 
will contests. 


...- Boulanger is not dead yet, politically 
or physically. The wound he received from 
Floquet has g@®t its balm in the tremen- 
dous majority the Department of Somme 
gave him in returning him to the Chamber 
of Deputies, Poor, deluded Frenchmen! 
Don’t you know a political charlatan when 
you see one? 


.... The Civil Service reform of President 
Cleveland is illustrated by the fact that, 
during his administration, 438 Republicans 
have been dismissed from the custom house 
of this city, and 733 Democrats have been 
appointed to take their places. Thissort of 
reform and economy exactly suits the Dem- 
ocratie Party. 


...-Dr. McGlynn thinks that it is not 
“Free Trade” that the people want, but ‘free 
land.” Mr. George,however, goesin for Free 
Trade and Cleveland. Put these two lumi- 
naries together, and then we have Free 
‘Trade and the abolition of private property 
inland, as the great economic millennium, 


.... It has been well said that “ hypocrisy 
is asort of homage that vice pays to vir- 
tue.’’ It seeks to ape a virtue that it does 
not possess, and in the effort confegses the 
value and superiority of the virtue. The 
best way is to have the virtue, and thus su- 
persede the necessity for the hypocrisy. 


...-The Times, of this city, talks about 
‘“‘a very moderate reduction”’ of tariff du- 
ties as being proposed by the Mills Bill. 
The placing of wool on the free list and a 
reduction of forty per cept. on woolen goods 
may be cited as examples of this ‘‘ moderate 
reduction.” 


....The Greenbackers have resolved to 
hold a National Convention for the nomina- 
tion of President and Vice-President, This 
will make seven Presidential candidates in 
the field. Take your choice, gentlemen; yet 
if you act wisely, you will vote for General 
Harrison. 


....There is one thing that Congress 
should lose no time in doing, and that is, to 
pass a pension bill in aid of the widow of 


General Sheridan, who died comparatively 


apoorman. This should be done as a fit- 
ting tribute to his memory. 


....The President has issued an order 
placing the army of the United States 
under the command of Major-General Scho- 
field. This does not change his rank, but 





religion, having his trust in the saving mercies 


simply assigns him to this duty. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY A LUTHERAN PASTOR. 


AMONG the many problems that perplex 
American Christendom there is probably 
none more unique and difficult than the 
language question in the Lutheran commu- 
nion. Its character can easily be under- 
stood. The Lutheran in America is origi- 
nally an entirely non-English Church. Her 
members are all foreigners or the descend- 
ants of foreigners. She is the most polyglot 
of Churches. Germans, Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, Icelanders, Slavonians, 
Hungarians, and other strangers are found 
within her fold. Stated in round numbers, 
about one-third of her one million of mem- 
bers are now Anglicived, one-third are Ger- 
mans, and one-third are of other nationali- 
ties. The languages in themselves have 
never been the basis of division to any 
marked degree as far as synodical organi- 
zations are concerned. These have been 
determined by the greater or less degree of 
conservatism and consistency in adhering 
to the historical standards of the Church. 
In general, however, it must be said that 
the non-English portion of the Church is 
the more liberal in its views and still more 
in its practice. It is only among them, for 
instance, that pulpit and altar fellowship 
is on principle allowed. But among the 
synods and the larger genera] bodies the 
various languages are found together, altho 
as a rule the one or the other predominates. 
Thus the greatest general body, the Synodi- 
cal Conference, is almost entirely German, 
the subject of an English Synod in connec- 
tion with it having been agitated only of 
late; the General Synod of the North is al- 
most entirely Euglish; the United Synod 
of the South is such; the General Council 
is composed of English, Germans and Scan- 
dinavians in almost equal proportions; 
while among the Independent Synods the 
various tongues are nearly all represented. 
In individual synods the same state of af- 
fairs exists. The leading one among the 
independent bodies, the Joint Synod of 
Ohio, is about two-thirds German and one- 
third English. On the flocr of the synod 
both languages are officially recognized and 
used according to the choice of the speaker. 
In the Pennsylvania Synod the same is the 
case, only that the English ghere predomi- 
nates. 

This status in itself has never been the 
cause of much trouble and has occasioned 
fewer heart-burnings and rubbingsthan the 
circumstances would suggest. The trouble 
begins when the transition from a foreign 
language to the English, which is as inevi- 
table as fate, comes. In other words, the 
language problem is essentially the problem 
of making the Lutheran Church an Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. The problem has 
existed sinee the settlement of the first 
Lutheran Swedes and Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania; but its difficulties have never been 
appreciated so keenly as they are now. It 
is simply a vital matter for the Lutheran 
Church to know how her identity is to be 
preserved when her members become Eng- 
lish. The past has some bitter lessons for 
her in this regard. Her losses through 
neglect in this matter has cost her literally 
hundreds of thousands of members. The 
old Swedish churches on the Delaware are 
all gone; the Church throughout the East- 
ern and Middle States has not grown in pro- 
portion to the increase of population; it is a 
notorious fact that every year thousands of 
the younger generations leave the German 
and other non-English Lutheran churches 
chiefly on account of language. It is diffi- 
cult to secure any statistics on this matter; 
but one German pastor in New York City 
has recently been bold enough to publish 
his record. According to this, out of 2,619 
children confirmed by him since 1867, only 
230 are still members of the Church. Even 
when we remember that some of these went 
to English Lutheran churches, others to 
other churches and places that some have 
died, and that the absolute loss is not so 
great as these figures would show, yet at 
their best, these statistics are appalling. It 
is readily seen that it might even be a ques- 
tion whether the Lutheran Church, not tak- 
ing into consideration the increase by immi 
gration, is holding her own proportionally 
over against the other denominations. If 
her children and children’s children had all 
remained true to her she would doubtless be 
doubly as strong as she is at present; but 
without the growth cause: by immigration 
her progress might not be encouraging. 

It is extremely difficult to give the why 
and wherefore for this state of affairs. The 
causes are many and often compiex in char- 
cater. The leading reason, however, is 


doubtless the fact that the controlling 
power in most of the synodical organiza- 
tions is naturally, and by historic right, 
in the hands of the non-English element; 
and, this being the case, they naturally are 
slow to see the necessity of making provis- 
ions for English services, and in this way to 
help the growth of an influence that must, 
in the course of time, undermine the foreign 
language and spirit in the Church. This 
neglect tofound an English Lutheran Church 
is more characteristic of the Germans than 
of the Scandinavians, and has worked sad 
havoe with the interests of the Church in 
the majority of the large cities, particluar- 
ly in the Middle States and in states direct- 
ly west of them. Had the controlling and 
directing power of the Church been in the 
hands of the American element, of course 
better provisions would have been made. 
But it is not in accordance with human na- 
ture to expect the non English to do justice 
to this question fully and completely. That 
this was not done is rather an error than a 
fault or a crime. 

One reason urged against the rapid Ameri- 
canization of the Church is the danger con- 
ceived to be involved therein of cutting 
loose from the old landmarks of faith. 
That certain changes must be made in this 
transition is self-evident: that which is na- 
tional, be it German, or Scandinavion, or 
otherwise, must naturally give way to that 
which is American in spirit and manner. 
But neither her identity nor her stedfast- 
ness in devotion to her confessions need un- 
dergo a particle of modification. The Eng- 
lish portions of the General Council and of 
the Ohio Synod, in which just at present this 
ferment of Americanization is mo: t active, 
are ample proofs of this. The English ele 
ment here is just as consistently Lutheran 
asthe German and the Scandinavian, but 
nevertheless is thoroughly Americar in the 
best sense of the word. 

It isa pleasure to record that the Luther- 
an Church, almost throughout the length 
and breadth of theland, is being roused 
out of its lethargy in regard to the English 
work. While the harvests in the West, 
among the almost countless fellow-church- 
men brought over by immigration, are tax- 
ing to the utmost the abilitiesof the Church 
yet the development of a sound and solid 
Lutheran Church in America is clearly rec, 
ognized asthe great need of the hour. And 
with this recognition much has already been 
gained. 

dinero 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


A RoMAN CATHOLIC service was opened 
in Keswick, Va., recently, by singing the 
hymn, “ Nearer, my Go|, to thee.” 





..A small Baptist church at Scotch 
Plains, N. J., will receive about $300,000 by 
t@ will of Frazee Lee, who lived a very re- 
tired life. 


....The American Board will get #5,000 
from the estate of Vice-President Wheeler, 
and the Board of Home Missions is to have 
$50,000 or more. 


....Lord Carnarvon is urging that the 
Anglican churches ought to be open on 
week days for private worship, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
Churchmen agree with him. 


....The United Presbyterian Church re- 
ports for 1888, 753 ministers, an increase of 
7, 907 churches, a gain of 22, and 98,992 mem 
bers against 94,641 last year. The beneyo- 
lent contributions aggregate 41,019,937, 
showing a handsome increase. 


....The forty-second annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association will 
be held in the Union Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I. Oct. 23d-25th. 
The annual sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Chicago. 


.... According to the statistical report for 
1888 of the Evangelical Association, just 
published, that body of German Metho- 
dists, 141,853 members, 1,159 itinerant 
preachers, and 1,916 churches, indicating a 
gain of 4,156 members, 38 preachers, and 85 
churches. 

....By the will of Isaac N. Phelps, the 
millionaire banker of New York City, the 
American Bible Society will get ‘85,000; 
the American Home Mission Society $10,000; 
the American Tract Society $5,000; the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions $10,000, and other benevolences 
“smaller ones. 


.... According to the Roman Catholic re- 
turns for 1888, there are in England and 
Wales 2,314 priests, as agaiust 1,728 in 1875, 
serving 1,304 churches, chapels and wission- 
ary stations. In Scotland there are 5 





bishops and 334 priests, serving 327 chapels, 
churches and stations. The estimated 





Catholic population in England and Wales 
is 1,354,000; in Scotland, 326,000; in Ireland, 
3,961,000; total, 5,641,000. 


...-Dr. George Thomas Dowling, of 
Cleveland, O., whose open-communion 
sentiments recently announced have at- 
tracted much attention, has been con- 
strained to resign the pastorate of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. He finds, 
he says, that the prevailing sentiment of 
the denomination 1s strong for close com- 
munion, while his is equally strong for 
open communion. He will leave the Church 
October Ist, and enjoy a year’s rest. He 
will then seek a pulpit in some other de- 
nomination. 


....Dr. Horstman, chancellor of the Phila- 
delphia Archdiocese, has completed a cen- 
sus of that city and diocese. In the arch- 
diocese there are 400,000 Catholics, of which 
number 182,000 belong to the city. The two 
largest congregations are theCathedral and 
St. Peter’s, corner Fifth and Girard Avenues 
with 10,000 members each. Two parishes— 
those of St. Patrick’s, at Twentieth and 
Locust Streets, and St. Paul’s on Christian 
Street near Sixth—have 8,000 each. The 
smallest parish in the diocese is St. Vincent’s, 
Tacony, with 100 members. These are evi- 
dently very loose figures for a census. 


...-A correspondent in Italy, writing to 
the London Church Times, says: 


“The Church in Italy seems to have got 
things pretty much her own way, tho, of 
course, there is some little irritation cause.i by 
the difficulties between the Vatican and the 
Government. The people who, for a few years 
after the unifica:ion of the kingdom, were a 
little thrown off their balance, seem to have 
returned quietly to their old associations and 
traditions. It issaid that while the bulk of the 
people are thoroughly loyal to the King and 
the Government, they are yetat the same time 
distinctly Catholic. They do not wish for the 
restoration of the temporal power, and yet they 
remain firmly attached to the Pope. Some sort 
of a separation is made in their own minds be- 
tween the Papacy, asan historical institution, 
and the attitude of Vatican policy at this mo- 
ment or the other in relation to the State. The 
churches are certainly very well frequented, 
and tho little is done to make services congre- 
gational and popular, the people seem to enjoy 
them heartily and to look for no more than 
they get. Itis vers painful to see the monas- 
teries tenanted only by a few monks, who will 
gradually die off ; but it is said that before the 
suppression of monasteries there were far too 
many monks.” 


....We have nothing as yet of the out- 
come of the Pan-Anglican Synod. It reas- 
sembled July 24th to receive and discuss the 
reports prepared by the various committees; 
but asit sits with closed doors the world 
will not know the result of its deliberations 
until after it adjourns and removes the in- 
junction of secrecy. The Guardian (High 
Church) discusses a letter of Bishop Words- 
worth, of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, favoring eccle- 
siastical union between the Episcopal and 
the Established Church of Scotland. He 
claims the Primitive Church as favorable 
to the recognition of non-episcopal ordina- 
tions. The Guardian remarks, however: 

“For our parts, we could not take the respon- 
sibility of pressing Episcopalianism on the 
Scotch, without some reasons more closely al- 
lied to interests properly religious or spiritual 
than any alleged by Bishop Charles Words- 
worth. Holy Orders are a reality in the king- 
dom of grace, or they are not. If they are not— 
if that institution which transmits them does 
not link us to the original recipients of our 
Lord’s commission, the original trustees of his 
ordinances—then we do not see why established 
Presbyterianism, or, for that matter, the col- 
lective Presbyterianism of Scotland, should not 
induce the Bishop, in tke interest of national 
religious * unity,’ to come over into its fellow- 
ship, rather than thus invite it into his own.” 


....Among the religious and social move- 
ments of the day, Anti-Semitism is cer- 
tainly one of the most unique and mysteri- 
ous. It has spread over the whole of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and exhibits an in- 
tensity in proportion to the density of the 
Jewish population. The strongest out- 
breaks have accordingly been met with in 
the Austrian province of Galicia, in the 
southern provinces of European Russia, and 
the eastern districts of Prussia. This op- 
position is best organized in Germany. In 
1886 a Congress of Anti-Semitics was held 
in Cassel. It was well attended and a 
“German Anti-Semitic Association” was 
organized. The official declarations of the 
soeiety state that its chief object is ‘‘to in- 
struct the people in regard to Judaism, 
its character and aims.’’ The prominence 
of the Jews in the public life of the nations, 
which in our day is certaialy entirely out of 
proportion to their numerical strength, has 
aroused these people, who see in this pre- 
ponderance of Jewish influence a danger to 
Churchand State. Statistics show that the 
Jews are everywhere crowding into the 





seats of influence, in the financial, educa- 
tional, political, literary, and other depart- 
ments. Their influence is regarded as dan- 
gerous because it is Semitic in origin, and as 
such notin sympathy and harmony with 
the Christian and Aryan principles now 
controlling the life of the nations. The 
Auti-Semitics have published far and wide 
many extractsfrom the Shulchan Arukh,the 
official ritual order of the Jews, toshow that 
in Semitic doctrine and ethics principles are 
inculcated, which are revolutionary of 
what is now universally recognized as right 
and moral. An angry discussion as to the 
true interpretation of the statements of the 
Shulchan Arukh has been carried on for 
several years, on which the Roman Catholic 
Professor Rohling, of Prague, has been the 
chief accuser of the Jews, supported by an 
ally calling himself Dr. Justus, while the 
defense was undertaken with the vigor and 
zeal of youthful ardor and love for Israel by 
the veteran Delitzsch of Leipzig. The 
matter even went into the superior courts 
of Vienna on the charge of slander preferred 
against Rohling, and the authorities there 
secured the testimony and affidavits of 
such specialists as Gildermeister, of Bonn, 
Strack, of Berlin, and others who sided with 
Delitzsch. On the other hand, otherschol- 
ars have joined the ranks of the Anti Se- 
mitics. Even more serious accusations 
than those made by that much loved and 
much bated court preacher of Berlin, Stéck- 
er, have been hurled against the Jews and 
their character and actions by the famous 
Professor Lagarde, of Géttingen. Scholars 
like Wahrmund. Diihring, Glagan and 
others have done the same. So strong is 
this opposition to the growth of Jewish in- 
fluence, that as early as 1881, the gymna- 
sium professor Dr. B. Férster, secured no 
less than 267,000 subscribers to a petition to 
Bismarck, asking him to take measures 
against Jewish aggression. And this was be- 
fore the opposition was organized. The num- 
ber of periodicals enlisted in this agitation 

is surprisingly large. The leading organ is 

the Anti-Semitische Correspondenz of 

Leipzig, while such influential dailies as 

the Berlin Kreuzzeitung, the Leipzig Zei- 
tung, the Reichsbote, of Berlin, togetber 
with others, as also a half-dozen monthlies, 
take the same stand. In Austria, where 
the problem is even of a more serious char- 
acter, particularly in Vienna, the number 
of anti-Semitic papers is even larger. In 
Russia the Government is so pronounced in 
its opposition that a newspaper agitation is 

not necessary, even if it were possible. The 

frequent expulsion of Jews from the realm 

of the Czar tells its own story. The first 
cloud that has now developed such a storm 

appeared about 1875. After the Franco- 
Prussian War financial speculation ran 

fever high. The bubble burst with a loss of 
many millions to the Germans. It was soon 
learned that Jewish moneied men had been 


at the bottom of the whole scheme. The 
well-known writer, Otto Glagan, exposed 
their methods in the Gartenlaube, a Leip- 
zig family journal circulating in more than 
half a million copies. At present the agi- 
tation seems to be yet growing. Just 
bow faritis justified and how far not, it 
would require au extremely wise and just 
man to decide. 





Missions. 


HOW A HEATHEN VILLAGE BE- 
CAME CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


In the Province of Chikugo there is a vil- 
lage of about forty houses called Oyama. 
The residents of the place are very ambi- 
tious, and not satisfied to live on in the old 
routine if they see that there is anything to 
be gained byachange. Their chief occupa- 
tion is the cultivation of rice: and about five 
years ago there occurred a dispute with the 
inhabitants of a neighboring village about 
the division of some land. At last they 
went to law about the matter, and when the 
decision was averse to the people of Oyama 
they appealed to the Superior Court in To- 
kio. The result was that they not only lost 
their case, but were compelled to pay the 
combined costs of the whole suit. This was 
a heavy affliction. Many had to sell their 
houses and land to pay the debt, and so be- 
came very poor. In their deep poverty and 
grief they sought the help of their idols or 
false gods. Ali sorts of devices were re- 
sorted to in order to secure the favor of their 
deities. Many of them went in the dead of 
night, in the depth of winter, and without 
clothing, to the top of a neighboring moun- 
tain in order to worship at a particular 
shrine, and to bathe in the icy water, in the 
vain hope that by this means the wrath of 
their cruel gods. might be appeased and 
their distresses relieved. 

But no help or improvement came; and 
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in despair they began to discuss what could 
be done for their relief. It happened that 
two or three of their number had attended 
a Christian service and had some idea of the 
teachings of the Gospel. One thing at 
least they were sure of, and that was that 
the religion of Jesus offered peace and 
blessing without money and without price. 
Some one then reported that missionaries 
would pay a considerable sum of money to 
all converts; and there was a general re- 
joicingin all that region, and as many as 
four hundred people resolved to be baptized, 
or submit to any other ordinance in order 
to get the needed funds. But further in- 
quiry proved this report to be without foun- 
dation, and there was a great feeling of dis- 
appointment, and many gave up all further 
thought of becoming Christians. 

But the residents of Oyama were not so 
easily turned aside from their purpose. 
Even if there was no money to be gained 
they had become dissatisfied with their old 
religion and wanted something better. 
After much discussion it was decided that 
they would become Christians and find 
some God in whom they could trust. 

The people of a neighboring village hear- 
ing of this decision, resolved to prevent such 
an eventif possible. First they counseled 
the people of Oyama not to desert the faith 
and wership of their ancestors. But this 
advice not being heeded they resolved to 
carry out their plan by force, and so went 
with their arms to compel them to adhere to 
idolatry. But the residents of Oyama as- 
sembled atthe house of the head man of 
the village, named Anami Morihei, and re- 
solved to take up their guns and swords and 
sacrifice their lives rather than submit. 
The neighboring villagers becoming aware 
of this decision, gave up their purpose and 
returned to their homes. 

Then the provincial Governor attempted 
to prevent them from giving up their old 
religion and adopting a new and hated 
form of worship. He was followed by a 
Buddhist priest and then a Shisto priest, 
who sought to change their minds and keep 
them in theirold paths; but it was all alike 
of no avail. They threw away or burned 
all of their idols, removed their names from 
the Buddhist records, and the head man of 
the village, with one other, were sent to 
Nagasaki to procure a Christian teacher. 
In order to obtain such a persun a petition 
was drawn up and signed by the heads of 
twenty-six families, asking for some one to 
come and teach them the religion of Jesus. 
This paper was given to the delegates who 
went to Nagasaki, as Cornelius journeyed 
to Joppa to find Peter. And the same God 
directed their steps. 

On reaching Nagasaki they went toa 
hotel, and pot knowing what was best to 
do they began to make inquiries in regard 
to how and where they could find some mis- 
sionary. <A eunning fellow, learning of 
their wishes, said that if they would give 
him the sum of $30 in order to get up a 
large feast he would bring one of the for- 
eigners, and so they could become ac- 
quainted with him, But the man had never 
met a missionary and knew nothing of 
their work or methods; yet the plan was 
agreed to and the money paid down. 

Then their crafty guide went to a store 
where Bibles were kept for sale, and said 
to the man in charge that there were two 
men who wanted to get a Christian teacher, 
and he wished to be introduced to sucha 
man. The Bible-seller took the thyge men 
to the house of the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, 
and the object of their visit was stated and 
the written request presented. A carefnl 
inquiry satisfied Mr. Hutchinson that the 
men were honest in their request, and two 
native helpers were sent to instruct the 
people as they desired. 

After some months had elapsed, and most 
enevuraging reports from the field had been 
received, an earnest request came to Mr. 
Hutchinson to visit the place and baptize 
the believers. On going to the village he 
found that not half had been told. It 
seemed that the whole population had liter- 
ally turned to the Lord. Almost every in- 
dividual had either become a Christian or 
was seeking for the light. In but a short 
time the whole place had changed from the 
darkness and gloom of heathen superstition 
to the brightness and joy that comes to 
those only who are God's true children. 

After a careful examination, one hundred 
aud eight persons received baptism on the 
profession of their belief in Christ as their 
Saviour, or because of the faith of believing 
parents. 

At a subsequent visit fifty more adults 
and children were added to the number, 
and their new-found peace and comfort are 
so manifest that others who opposed at first 
have been made to admit that this is indeed 
the hand of God. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, July 20th, 1888. 
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Biblical Research. 


AN OLD BABYLONIAN LETTER. 


BY THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








AMONG the many documents of a private 
nature found in Babylonia are some (gener- 
ally of an oblong shape, but often nearly 
square, like good-sized lozenges or very 
small cakes of soap) which, upon examina- 
tion, prove to be private letters. There are 
several documents of this class in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and §.+,375, a tablet of 
the collection obtained by the late George 
Smith on his last and fatal expedition to 
the East, is one of them. Its size is only 
one inch high by an inch and three-eighths 
long. Asit is a very interesting little text, 
I give here a free rendering of the thirteen 
lines of writing with which it is inscribed, 
merely remarking that the translation, tho 
it gives fairly accurately the drift of the 
whole, must be regarded in one or two cases 
as provisional: 


** Letter from Labasi to Nadin-abli, my father. 
May Bél and Nebo bespeak peace and life for 
my father. Truly the affair which thou hadst 
concerning the food is settled; and Rémut-Bél, 
son of Nabu, is going with thee on the 20th day, 
and has decided his route.* The money, as 
much as my lord has, pack and seal it up, and 
let my lord send it by the hands of Kinunnfa.”’+ 


Tho this is a fragment of correspondence 
torn out of its connection, it is, neverthe- 
less, interesting and instructive. It gives 
us the form of a letter from a son to his 
father, in which he informs him that, busi- 
ness now permitting, his fatheris at liberty 
to go with theircommon friend, Rémut-Bél, 
on a projected journey, and that this friend 
had determined upon the route they were to 
take. Seemingly it isa journey for pleas- 
ure, for Labasi recommends his father to 
seal up and send away, apparently to his 
own safe keeping, all his money, probably 
for fear of robbers. The ancient traveler 
unlike his modern representative, had no 
railway fares or hotel bills to pay, so that 
money was, likely enough, hardly needed 
when journeying in the East in olden 
times. 

As has been alread7 noticed (see THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for October 13th, 1887, pp. 6, 7), 
the Babylonians were very considerate in 
their treatment of their parents; and in this 
case (as also in other texts of the same na- 
ture in which a son communicates with his 
father) the writer shows his reverence by 
addressing his father as bélia, ‘‘ my lord’’— 
a title principally reserved for the king and 
for high superiors. This reverence for pa- 
rents does high honor to the ancient inhab- 
itants of the Mesopotamian plains. 

The original Babylonian text has several 
uncommon words and interesting grammat- 
ical forms, so dear to the modern student 
of Assyrian—or,as it ought to be called, Se- 
mitic Babylonian; and the writing of the 
whole is fairly clear. The tablet bears, on 
its left-hand edge, two impressions from 
L&basi’s signet-ring. These show a male 
figure, seemingly standing before some sa- 
cred object; but the subject is rather diffi- 
cult to make out, asthe design is not by 
any means clearly impressed. 


_— 





....-Among the sixty items of civilization 
which Prof. T. de Lacouperie believes to 
have been carried from the west of the 
Hindu Kush and the vicinity of Elam, by 
the migratory Bak tribes, to the northwest 
of China, about 2250 B.c., was the Tree of 
Life of Babylonia. Imagining that the con- 
ventional forms, under which it is usually 
represented, generally carry either seven, 
fifteen or thirty branches, he fancies a lunar 
character in the symbol. From the Tchuh 
shu ki nien, or Annals of the Bamboo books, 
be adduces a tradition of one of the earliest 
among the rulers of China, who reigned 
about 2100 B.c., the work, however, dating 
from some era between the fourth and the 
eighth century B.c., to this effect: 

“When the Emperor Yao had been on the 

throne seventy years ...akindof plant... 
grew on each side of the palace stairs. On 
the first day of the month (or of the moon) it 
grew a pod, and so on every day a pod, to the 
last day of the month; and if the month was a 
short one (of twenty-nine days), one pod shriv- 
eled up, witbout failing.” 
This wonderful member of the vegetable 
kingdom was called lik kiep, or the Calen- 
dar Plant. There is a good deal of fancy in 
this nation, as the branches of the Babylon- 
ian Sacred Tree by no means generally fol- 
low the luaar numbers. 





* Literally, “the road for bis feet he has certainly 
fix ” 


+ Literally, “ The money, as much as is before my 
lord, within bind it. seal, by the hands of Kinunn&a 
may my lord send.” 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24. 


THE SPIES SENT INTO CANAAN.— 
NUM. XIII, 17-33. 


NoTEs.—‘‘Sent them to spy.’”—The men 
whose names were mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the chapter. ““By the south,” 
or rather ‘“‘into the south.”’—This was that 
dry portion of Canaan which was the inher- 
itance of Judah. “Into the mountains. 
—The hill country of Canaan.—--—‘‘And 
see the land.’’—An exploring or reconnoi- 
tering expedition. Its importance was 
great. It was to be minutely done; for this 
purpose chief men of the tribes were 
chosen to undertake it. “The time of 
the first ripe grapes.”’—The month of July 
or August. “From the wilderness of 
Zin unto Rehob, to the entering in of 
Hamath.”’—The wilderness of Zin was the 
northern part of the wilderness of Paran. 
In this Kadesh was situated. Rehob was 
near Dan-Laish and the sources of the Jor- 
dan. The entering in of Hamath is a moun- 
tain pass on the northern frontier. This 
was the extreme limit of Israel’s posses- 
sions. In short, they searched out the land 
from north to south thoroughly.——- 
“Ahiman, Sheshai and Talmai.”—Names 
of tribes. “Childrenjof Anak.”’—Anak, 
son of Arba, after whom Hebron was 
called Kirjath-arba. “Valley of Esh- 
col.”,—Meaning valley of clusters. 
“They bare it on a staff between 
two.’—This is not an exaggeration. 
Modern history mentions clusters 
weighing from ten to nineteen pounds, 
while single grapes are as large as plums. 
That such clusters may be preserved entire 
they must be carried in the manner here de- 
scribed. “Tt floweth with milk and 
honey.” — This is a poetic expression to 
indicate wonderful exuberance of growth. 
** Hittites.’’—These were a great, war- 
like nation, whose power at one time must 
have been very extensive. Remains of this 
tribe have been re:ently discovered. Re- 
search is constantly confirming biblical ac- 
counts. ‘The Jebusite.’’—Who held the 
region about Jerusalem. “* Caleb.” — 
Perhaps he is one of the spies who went to 
Hebron and learned most minutely about 
those ‘sons of Anak.’”’ He was the cour- 
ageous one of the number. 

Instruction.—The lesson tells of the first 
organized expedition into the Promised 
Land. It was made up of only twelve, the 
pick of about six hundred and twenty-five 
thousand able-bodied men. Was not the 
land of Canaan a type of the heavenly 
kingdom every Christian hopes to reach ? 
And are there not richer fruits there than 
ever Moses beheld? Let no one think his 
neighbor is privileged and not he. Every one 
can explore it day by day, and learn of its 
peace and joy. Nevertheless, these twelve 
were the fittest, and were, therefore, chosen. 
The survival of the fittestis a hard buta 
valuable doctrine. Itis a spiritual as well 
as a physical doctrine. Every one cannot be 
especially chosen for responsible duties, but 
allcan be admitted into the Holy of Holies 
of God’s love and trust; but there is room in 
this sacred shelter, and any one who puts his 
whole soul into the attempt can become 
like John the beloved disciple and rest 
upon the Master’s bosom. 

**Look before youleap’”’ isa proverb well 
illustrated in this lesson. These minute 
instructions impressed thoroughness upon 
those explorers’ minds. No great under- 
taking or even a small oneshould be entered 
upon before the field has been thoroughly 
canvassed. This is practical wisdom. But 
it applies again as well tothe Christian re- 
ligion. Itis a sign ofa thoughtful mind to 
overlook the whole field—the responsibili- 
ties, the duties, the self-sacrifice—to count 
thecost of devoted fightings against evil. 
This done the one who says reverently ‘I 
will,” is not apt to secede in the midst of 
battle. Be thorough with yourself tells the 
lesson. 

This thoroughness only can accomplish 
the final end by one’s being of good cour- 
age; that is by self-belief, self confidence. 
Many mistake this for ‘‘cheek.”’ It is sim- 
ply believing yourself, your undertaking, 
and then goingahead. ‘ Yet thoroughly to 
believe in one’s self, so one’s self were 
thorough, were to do great things.”’ 

Anything that is worth having is hard to 
get. A land that produced such abundant 
fruits they must have; but how it was 
walled around and protected by giants! 

The majority’s report was an evil one. 
The undertaking was too great. Might as 


well give it up. How near that comes to 
Se pans majority! Are we of the num- 



































The minority’s report was ‘‘For we are 





well able to overcome it.’’ More Calebs in 
the lard to-day would be good. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, 5S. G., removes from Pipestone, 
Minn., to Madison, Dak. . 

ANDREWS, J. D., removes from Monroe 
City, Mo., to Butte City, Mon. 

BALLARD, Asa H., ord. in Duluth, Minn. 

BASKWELL, J. A., Auburn, removes to 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 

BEARDSLEY, W. W., Home, N. Y., be- 
comes pastor at East Brady, Penn. 

CHURCH, J. R.,jord. at Stratford, N. Y. 

DAVIS. L. C., removes from Allenwood to 
Turbutville, Penn. 

DOWLING, GEORGE THoMAs, D.D., Euclid 
Avenue ch., Cleveland, 6., resigns, to 
take effect Oct. Ist. 

ENGLISH, Joun B., D.D., Baltimore, Md., 
accepts call to South ch., Newark, N. J. 

FORD, J. W., D.D., La Grange, Ga., called 
to Second ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

GROTH, J. P. F., removes from Faribault, 
Minn., t> Big Stone City, Dak. 

HENSHEY, B. B., Girardsville, accepts call 
to Phillipsburg, Penn. 

HILTON, GeEorGE F., ord. in Duluth, 
Minn. 

J - S, J. F, ord., in Sioux Rapids, 





MacCLELLAND, G. H., removes from 
Chester to Dulutn, Minn. 

MARTIN, A., Reading Centre, accepts call 
to Avoca, N. Y. 

MILLS, M., Sand Lake, accepts call to 
Delhi, N. Y. 

—— A. J., ord. in New Castle, 


SCORFYF, E. H., removes from Des Moines, 
Ia., to Grand Island, Neb. 

SHIRK, G. S., removes from Whiting, Vt., 
to North Elba, N. Y. 

SKYM, JOHN, ord. in Cleveland, O. 

SPILMAN, J. T., becomes pastor at Charles- 
ton, Lil. 

WILLIAMS, R. R., goes from Madison, 
Dak., to Kansas City, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Myron W., Hopkinton, N. H., 
will take post-graduate course at An- 
dover Seminary. 

ALLEN, FRANK H., Shrewsbury, Mass., ac- 
come call to Pilgrim ch., Milwaukee, 

is. 

CLARK, GEORGE L., Westerly, R. L., ac- 
cepts call to Farmington, Conn. 

CRAWFORD, ALBERT K., Lewis, N. Y., 
accepts call to Bethel, Vt. 

DAVIS, J. W., Rapid City, Dak., called to 
Neligh, Neb. 

DICKINSON, GEoRGE I., Atkinson, IIL, 
called to Alma, Neb. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Derby Line, will supp! 
for a year at Holland Vt. sand 

EASON, R., Canada, accepts call to Platte- 
vilie, Col. 

ETHRIDGE, ALBERT, accepts call to Mar- 
seilles, Iii. 

GORTON, PHIL, Kellogg, Ia., resigns. 

HANAFORD, Howarp A., Middleboro’, 
Mass., accepts call to Winchester, N. H. 

KINGMAN, HENRY, ord. in Auburndale, 
Mass. 

MARSH, GEORGE, Elk Falls, Kan., accepts 
call to Kahoka and Honey Creek, Mo. 

MARVIN, JOHN T., accepts call to Hamil- 
ton, Minn. 


oes” are , A..,accepts call to Groton, N. 


MESERVE, Isaac C., New Haven, Conn., 
called to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

MORGAN, CHARLES, First ch, Chester, 
Mass., resigns, to take effect October 1st. 

NORTON, SMITH, Warner, N. H., resigns, - 
to become general missionary for Wis- 
consin. 

SCHERMERHORN, PETER, New Haven 
and Chester Station, Mich., resigns. 
SHERMAN, EUGENE L., Mayflower ch, 

Sioux City, La., resigns. 
WOODROW, SAMUEL H. accepts call to 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, P. 8., Warren, Penn., accepts call 
to First ch., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
CAMP, EpWARD H., Newark, N. J., com- 

mitted suicide, Sunday night. 
CANFIELD, C. K., removes from Orange- 

ville, Penn., te South Ryegate, Vt. 
CHIPPERFIELD, GeEorGE F., Battle 

so Mich., accepts call to Malone, 


DICKSON, Rosert, D.D., removes from 
West Berkeley to Oakland, Cal. 

FINNEY, H. G., Milton, called to St. 
Thomas, Penn. 

GARDNER, HENRY, Collinsville, Ill, ac- 
cepts call to Fostoria, O. 

KEARNS, J. E., removes from Rockville, 
Ind., to Cherryville, Kan. 

MARCELLUS, A., becomes pastor churches 
ot Oakland and Wilbur, Ore. 

OSMOND. 5S. M., D.D., Lawrence, Kan., ac- 
cepts cail to Elkton, Md. 

ROBERTSON, PETER, called to Seven 
Mile, O. 

SNYDER, GARRETT, Chicago, called to 
Third ch., Springfield, Ill. 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM P., West Bellevue 
accepts call to Mauch Chunk, Penn. 

TAYLOR, Cuas. B., accepts cail to Piya 
outa, O. 

TAYLOR, W. C., called to Ilion, N. Y. 

WAUGH, D. D., called to Alliance, O. 

WILSON, C. F., removes from Glasgow, 
Mo., to Marshall, [1 
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A ’prentice Deity plies the saw, of dialect poetry, especially the Negro dia- | races of that region. Barrios was, in all 
{ iterature. DP non rae ne with the plane. lect; but Mr. Russell’s remains indicate | but the name, a dictator. Except perbaps 
oot errily rise the curling chips, ; i ili in the Argentine Republic and to a modi 

[The prompt mention sn owr lust of “ Books of the Week” Quick brushed with the hand away: that he possessed genuine ability and an ; ; — ‘ on itp — 

' wiil be considered by us an equevauent to their pub- | From iron teeth to the floor fast drips original vein for comic verse of this char- | @¢&tee 1n Mexico, the so ca panisd re- 

¥ ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our A austy wooden spray acter publics are oligarchies ruled by dictators, 
i: in the selection of works for fur- i feu , : F * ar P 7 4 

——— ‘wor Mysterious Heaven! Lyrics of the Ideal and the Real is a There is nothing surprising in this. The 

Is this the Prince of promise, given oullestien if Gein tr & wiles Whe democratic idea, as uuderstood by the An- 

RECENT POETRY.* To take our sins away? ‘ P y ; glo Saxon, bas never been preminent with 

meneame Work! work! work! nome & already well known—Mr. Coates | the Latin races; they are only very gradu- 

Amon@ the volumes of new FR, avy Through the long day till nearly dark ; Kinney, whose verses are the product of ally learning practically what it means. 

now on our table we note little that is likely Then Joseph said to the Infant, ‘Stop!’”’ no idle dreamer or trifler in moments of Nor is it possible entirely to practice it ex- 

to arouse enthusiasm, but, on the other We also call a halt, and proceed to the { leisure with the “‘ tresses of Meara.” Mr. | cept when the peovle are capable of self- 


hand, there is less which falls into abso- | next volume. Mr. Foster's metrical tales | Kinney deals with lve subjects; he isa | government, Hence when the Spanish col- 
lute mediocrity. Mrs. Manville’s collec- | and ballads have the grace of fluency. | poet of the times and terribly in earnest. | Onies threw off the yoke of the mother 
tion entitled Over the Divide is hand- | They display fancy and feeling. Re- | His views of destiny may not command | ©UUtry, nothing was easier than for the 
somely printed and embellished by a | becca the Witch is in the measure of | the assent of the orthodox, but they may | 20V¢rnment to fall under the control of an 
i's pleasing likeness of the author, whose | Hiawatha, divided into stanzas whose | at least expect their respect. There is pee i rt eth hapa peg J eon 
ardent, sensitive expression indicates the | monotony is relieved by a terminal | real poetic power in the ballad entitled dictators, as in Central tain, rte 
character of the poems that have come | rhyme in the seventh and last lines. The | ‘‘Save,” and no one can forget the stately | ento was one of the few men produced in 
from her pen. It would be unjust not | result is pleasing. The author has com- | marchof the ‘‘ Freedman’s Battle Hymn”: Spanish America who has had a clear per- 
to concede Mrs. Manville very decided | mand of an agreeable rhythm and occa- | “© to the Lord be glory! Hallelujah to the | ception of the meaning of democracy, or 
merits as a clever versitier whose poems | sionally great beauty and pathos gleam Lord! government by the people. Two elements 
zs are instinct with feeling, with fine bursts | through these pages, and suggest in him He hath stricken off our shackles and hath | go to the right administration of such a 
of fancy and occasional inspirations. | the possibilities of unusual success. The given us the sword form of government—fitness of the people 


f a . Ae Pid CEE To do the righteous judgment of the everlast- . ss : 
Dithyrambic impetuosity is the distinct | humorous folk ballads are imitations of ing Word, by # natural genius that may be combined 





merit of these poems. Whatever betheir | Bret Harte, but not half so good. The As we go marching on. pase pts places tian 
shortcomings, they are composed with a | pith of this volume is in such poems as Glory, glory, Hallelujah!” a pelea Seas 
fervor and spirit quite unusual with the | « Rebecca the Witch,” ‘‘ The Ocean,” and _ , 


The quasi republics of Central America 
have never yet developed the qualities es- 
sential to pure democracy, and hence the 
dictatorships which assume at once a patri- 
archal absolutism backed .by bayonets. 


poetry of American female writers. | -‘Valeska.” Mr. Foster also essays a | GUATEMALA—THE LAND OF THE 
‘There is a Time” is a fine lyric. ‘Some | poem on the ‘‘ Unknowable,” without, QUETZAL.* 
Day” is characterized by pathetic senti- | however, adding much to our impressions apa 
ment, and ‘‘Ilo” by delicate feeling. | of the subject. 
‘Over the Divide,” the longest poem in From far-off Halifax, Nova Scotia, of progress of the period as the increasing President Barrios was one of the ablest, if 
the volume, is a dialect story, told with | comes a modest little volume in brown literature on the subject. This applies not by far the most capable, administrators 
soue fluency. It exhibits the versatility | paper covers, representing the Poems of especially to the Central American repub- yet seen iu that region. He personally pre- 
of the author, but is less agreeable than | Ten Years by Mr. Knight, who sings to | lics. The question of inter-oceanic com- | Sided at the ere ag = the Legislature, at- 
some of her shorter pieces. usin pleasant rhymes of sentiment and | munication undoubtedly presents an im- a age ag nage sgh — 
Sea Leaves another volume of verse, | faith, and occasionally touches the higher | Portant factor in cbis progressive move- ret pecs or . pte dina nhs eng es 
by a lady whose name is concealed by a | keysof poetry. Among the best pieces in | ™&™t; but this is rather a coincidence than Sentient canclieee’ conteuer to the eat 
nom de plume on the title-page, and dis- | this little collection are ‘‘ Between two | ®” incident. The peoples of that region are 


F : i fare of the State or his own views, he per- 

; , : : awakening to their needs, and are beginning ‘ , 
closed in the copyright formula on the | Faiths,” the soliloquy of a dying Indian, pan aed tenis aia foreign sues emptorily commanded him to cease. If the 
next page. The chief characteristic of | «« The Guerdon of Grief,” ‘The Names of telegraphs, sabentnatstibdetneniat Parallel member persisted, he was removed from the 


Mrs, Hall-Wood’s poems is fluency of dic- | Christ,” «To L ” and ‘** Content.” chamber by the armed constabulary. Such 


NOTHING so clearly indicates that the His- 
pano-American States are entering the line 





with these facts is the growing interest 


tion and versification. Her verses are Mr. Starrell’s translation of Heine’s | which archeologists and scientists are now | # 8°VeTmment can hardly be called a de- 
dashed off at white heat, but without evi- | «- Greeting to the Sea,” has some fine Open- | displaying in the vast resources of Central | ™0cracy, whatever else it may be. 

dences of haste; the rhythm is good and | jng lines, especially the first two stanzas. | America and its possibilities. And yet no other form of government ap- 
the sentiment warmed by a lively fancy. | There is evidence of poetic feeling in It is, therefore, of prime importance that | Pe#?s possible there until the schools and 


ie,’ J i ’ ilitv <¢ fence : other elements of progress which are bein 
y ** Reverie,” ‘‘ Under the Mountains” and | them. His original poems. are not desti- | men of ability and experience are now | ‘ arias ‘hoe ps = “3 . & 
9 Siti: ; turning their attention to travel and ob- | i@troduced into Central America, and es- 
‘Old Days” are favorable examples of | tute of feeling as, for example, the piece rea 2 sially Guatemala, have somewhat reduced 
this California poetess. ‘The Passion of itled “‘ The Res » wh first th servation in that part of the continent. To | Peclally aus ake s “1 
a. 8 he mare 6 sesame, whose rst three | this class Mr. Brigham, author of the pres- | the stupendous ignorance of the popular 
Life” is ambitious in scope and plan, | couplets could hardly be improved for 


> : ; : : : ent work on Guatemala, undoubtedly be- mind. As one example of this tgnerance, 
composed in Spenserian verse. It is a expression and rhythmic swing. Alas, longs. He had seen much already in remote this chaos of ideas, Mr. Brigham cites a 


consecutive poem in cantos, written more | that he should thereafter fall off so wo- quarters of the world and has the instinct church over whose altar images « the 
with a moral purpose than under the im- | fully into the baldest prose and most com- | to perceive what is essential in the way of | Almighty and of Christ are oo emage 
pulse of poetic inspiration. As such it is | monplace examples. imparting information. His style, altho poet a ago a ccaieaiee taal 
rather an essay on the passion of love than As for Dr. Bristol’s The Flower Poet | clear, is not pacticularly graphic; the im- cm snl: es = i apart ors cr baena 
apoem. For a young poet writing onsuch collection, when we have admired the agination & a stimulated by his are ae “ar at » be ashen tlme an extraordinary 
a subject the style is too cold and halting | speaking autotype likeness which serves | ®% '® the vivid and dramatic works of 


: . nati Tiga hodge-podye of cults and creeds, past, pres- 
es : eet hes me i Stephens. But he does not fail in interest, agi E 7 
to be promising for future fame in verse, | as a frontispiece and the tasteful work and he writes with an evident desire to keep | €ut and to come. The Christian God, Christ, 





tho it might be more successful in prose. | of his publishers, the Messrs. Brentano, within the limits of fact which naturally St. Paul and St. Peter are invoked together ( 

The Rev. Mr. Walworth has offered the | we have done our full duty by his odorless tends to make his book an authority. | Withthe Aztec gods, the spirits of the air, the ' 
public an ambitious collection of poems | offering. Wisely, asit appears, he does not attempt genii of the winds, the lightuings, the thun- 
in the handsome volume entitled Audi- Of quite another cast is Mrs. King’s | to cover too much ground, but confines him ders, the earth, the rivers and the like. 1 


atoracte, etc. But we regret that praise | elegant volume. The Disciples, which | self to what he has personally seen or pate e = ate peor roe 
can only be awarded in a very faint meas- | consists of four poems on the Italian pa- | learned and to the single Republic of Gua- | SUC se a no pen coe : oa —— 
ure to the poetry of this volume, especially } triots, Ruffini, Bossi, Milano and Nico- | temala, about which, as about all these | SWaddling clothes, and must for some gen- 




















os : : al J ican States 2 sav j erations yet remain under the rule of dicta- 
asthe leading poem is intended as “a | tera, here brought to us in the ninth Lon- pa ae brn gas steadied 
ree as : ioe i oat i a a é general €: 0 disce 0 28. - : se . P 
vindication of his native land.” The | don edition. The subjects of the verse Sue dastative 60 eed th nals Wot The salient fact we notice in this very in- 
measure is not musical, the decasyllabic | might partly account for such success, flows with some fluency. The statistics are | teresting and valuable work of Mr. Brig- { 
lines are often too long, and the entire | but not alone. The literary merit in these relegated to the last half of the volume, the | am is that, in spite of ignorance, in spite P 
composition is a farrago of Indian war- | pages would sooner or later command | whole being rounded by an appendix, aco- | Of barbarism, of characteristics inapt for I 
whoops, rhapsodies to Nature, and hymns | recognition. The measure is grand, a | pious index, and several maps. No recent improvement or change, there is prog- 1 
to the Virgin Mary. The poem on “The | stately blank verse, the feeling deep and | work of travel has been more thoroughly Ph eg ~s cram oe hao — pa- t 
ia 7 neg i a asians sare foun re as well as elsewhere 
Unknowable” emphasizes the fact that | earnest, and the descriptive passages are | prepared, nor on a more harmonious and yee p rage nese on serene nnn ~ ( 
Mr. Walworth’s Muse is not destined to | up tothe best poetry of the period. We | Satisfactory plan. ” mare ove . : 
. hat s dous ane The illustrations of this volume are nu- | Clines gbove : ] 
add to our knowledge on that stupendous | quote at random the following : ae Saale 
subject. His qualifications to treat sa- b ee ne a merous and geuerally agreeable. In many — d 
ow resi : There, standing where the fig-trees made a cases they are phototypes from photographs, RECENT FICTION. 
cred subjects do not shine in overwhelm- shade, an origin which gives them acertain Adelity . 
ing brilliancy in the following extract | Close in the angle, he beheld the streets alien Imes to vagueness and again A SINGULAR combination of national and f 
: ” Stretch four ways to the beautiful great | inclining sometimes to vag a & : — oo 
from ‘‘ Scenes at the Holy Home”: gates ; to a hardness that killsideality. The pho- | literary conditions wilitated too strongly ¢ 
“Jesus and Joseph at work! Hurra! With all their burnished domes and carven | tograph differs from a good pen-and-ink | against Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s remark- 8 
Sight never to see again! stones drawing or wood engraving in that it | able novel Two Mgn, for its even reasonable I 
* Bevo’ DE Wak, ECHOES IN NeGRO DIALECT. By In wavering colored lines of light and shade. | resembles an unwilling witness who tells success, when the book first appeared. \ 
A. C. GORDON and THOMAS NELSON PAGE. New And downwards, from the greatest of the nothing but the truth, but tells that reluc- | Copies of the original edition are uncom- a 
York: Charles Scribaer’s Sons. 1688. Tus Passion or gates, . ; Dam tantly, and withholds a correct impression | mon, and the author is practically unknown b 
Lire. By JEssre WILSON MANNING. Cincinaat! : Porta Felice, swept the orange groves . of things, if possible. The drawing of the to the present generation. The determina- 8 
Press of Robert Clarke & Co. (887. Poems or TEN And avenues of coral trees led down * tion to reprint Mrs. Stoddard’s stories was 
YEARS, 1877-1886. By MATTHEW RITCHIE KNIGHT. In all their hanging splendors to the shore ; Plaza of Sacapulas, from a photograph, 10 a eee te , P 
Halifax, N.S.: MacGregor & Knight. 1687. THe Drs- And out beyond them, sleeping in the light, is not only more artistic, but gives the | however, a sensible and praisewort by one, C 
cCIPLES. By HARRIET ELEANOR HAMILTON KING. The islands, and the azure of the sea, reader a much more satisfactory notion of | which we sincerely trust will meet its de- c 
esas ageed pe ipsa ging ore ete And upwards, througha labyrinth of spires the original than the direct copies of pho- | served and warm encouragement from a v 
Py 2. OTK: § . . u & Uo. >. - s . " . . sot - . 
SOUNDS. By WARREN HOLDEN. Press of J.B. Lip- | And turrets, and steep alabaster walls, tographs. The view of the city of Guate- | public that, after all, is a judiciots one in a 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. A STORY OF THE The city rose, and broke itself away mala is, to cite another example, far more | recognizing what is good and striking. is 
SANDS AND OTHER POEMS. By Dr. E. L. MAcoMB Amid the a of the hills, and reached agreeable than the view of the Santuaris | The more is such practical appreciation due ; g 
yet Minn tag deol Saisie ae = +—~ . ee the lyrics of | &t Esauipulas. The Church of the Carmen | since the reprint is an inexpensive and sat- r 
. <nereedl arerw siege e translatio yrics oO , ; , , , Seiten . ri , v 
K. Santa Barbara, Cal. 1:87. METRICAL TRANSLA- |) by Mr. H | 8 acharming sketch, while the view of the | isfactory one. A preface written for — 
TIONS AND PorMS. By FReDeRIC H. He»Ge ana | Classic German poets, y Mr. Hedge and | Volcan d’Agua,on ‘page 159, is singularly | Men by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, ur st 
ANNIt Lee WistsR. Boston and New York: Hough- | Mrs. Wister, are entitled to a cordial wel- | ruined by having the lines of shading cut | nishes the reader with so perspicuous ahd tl 
5 on mae sn pap gg ws nag soy — come. The versification is generally | downward instead of hvrizontally, thus re- | analytic a guide to the characteristics of n 
TRANSLATIONS. By Lewis FRepEKIcK STARRELL, | agreeable and the thought sympathetical- | ducing it ia size by bringing it too near. It | Mrs. Stoddard s work in it that a reviewer 7 
Boston: Rand, Avery Co., Printers. 1887. PoEMs. looks like a mere hill instead of a lofty | leaves unsaid much that might be neces- e 
y. rendered. - ; . 
By IRWIN RUSSELL. New York: The Century Co. The volume of poems by Mr. Irwin | mountain sary otherwise in the present notice. Itis fl 
s Dir. ° 8 
OVER THE DIVIDE, AND OTHER VERSES, By MARION : Mr. Brigham had the pleasure of making | easy to appreciate that no ordinary group of n 
MANVILLE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888, | Russell has the melancholy interest of : ; : cthetemnahinsiten anitihncen tnnen: atienianbne 
REBECCA THE WITCH AND OTHER TALESIN METRE. | being published after his death and the the acquaintance of the late President Bar- aa ttaatiunel li 
By DAVID SKAATS FOSTER. New York and London: ‘ f bei iatead a th rios, one of the most remarkable and pro- | Original, powerful and distinctively Amer- ( 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 188. AvproToracté, or tHe | @dvantage of being introduced to N€ | gressive men yet produced by the mixed | icananovel. The bold and clear delinea- cr 
Eve ov LADY DAY ON LAK& GEORGE AND OTHER | public by the well-known folk-lore writ- i i ing characters, their sharp] It 
P H M V B P 4 * GUATEMALA—THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL. A pocawtysatse s = : Py 
OEMS, HYMNS AND M&MITATIONS IN VERSE. By . _ A — » . ee ~ 8 
the Rev. CLARENCE A. WAuWoRta New Tork and | & of the South, Mr. Joel Chandler Har Sketch. By WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM, A.M. New | 2¢fned individuality, the grave progress of * 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 18 ris. Weare suspicious and rather tired ' york: charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. astory so uneventfulin conduct if compared 
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with the story of our day, yet possessing 
such a charm throughout all its course for 
the reflective mind, the peculiar vividness 
of its out-door background and natural 
scenery—these leave a deeper impression on 
one in each successive chapter. Two Men 
is like a few books; but it is much like very 
few. Its individuality is notably manifest. 
It expresses that of the author as do not 
many novels of its general type. The cen- 
tral figure, Jason Auster, is a man of 
peculiar attributes, and if in his case, Mrs, 
Stoddard undoubtedly left analytic gaps 
not readily filled up, Auster is none the less 
a wonderfully vivid and consistant portrait- 
ure. Two Men is altogether a book to be 
slowly and intelligently read and pondered. 
It is eminently a novel of character, and as 
such it fits the time and belongs to our day 
just as genuinely as when it was written, 
admiration and, so far as its high intel- 
lectual plane allows, popularity are due it 
at the hands of this generation, which we 
shall be glad to see accorded. (New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited.) 

A Counsel of Perfection, the new story 
by ‘‘ Lucas Malet” (Mrs. Kingsley-Harrison) 
proves not long; a novelet rather than a 
novel. The scene Switzerland, the number 
of leading characters five, andits valuely- 
ing chiefly in a wonderfully delicate por- 
traiture of the simple-natured heroine, 
Lydia Casteen, in contrast with the selfish 
and mondaine personality of Anthony Ham- 
mond, who plays a part in what is a comedy 
to him and almost tragedy to the woman. 
The story is exquisitely told. The author, 
in respect to her insight into human nature 
and her subtle expression of it (perfect, but 
without too much detail), and her diction, is 
among the leading modern English fiction- 
ists. Whatever she does is so well done that 
there is danger of one’s forgetting struct_ 
ural weak ness and forgiving greater failures, 
One might however take this opportunity 
to admit the wish that Lucas Malet’s 
books, so far, were not always finished with 
the leaving of one particular feeling in the 
mind. The author does not assert that virtue 
and conduct inflexibly directed by principle 
on that being good in general seem scarce- 
ly worth while in this perverse world; butshe 
does strongly imply that goodness is never 
rewarded or appreciated here, and that the 
road is never plain and sunshiny for those 
noble natures who walk most uprightly. 
The motto of her stories undeniably ever is 
** Be good—-it pays’’; but Lucas Malet al- 
ways seems to hint at the unexpressed cor- 
ollary—“* Yes; but you can’t have a bit good 
time.’? (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Miss Grace King’s fine work in Monsieur 
Motte was quietly if not widely appreciated 
when that remarkably delicate and firm 
Creole sketch appeared in a prominent re- 
view. In the volume before us now, we find 
this admirable study of life and character 
reprinted, in the company of three others 
equally artistic, fresh and interesting. 
Miss King’s perfect acquaintance with the 
race and types of Southern individuality 
here illustrated, her pathos, her dramatic 
sensibility and, in a word, allin her pages 
that asserts her exceptional literary intui- 
tion and faculty cannot but win general and 
cordial appreciation. She suggests new 
possibilities in the field Mr. Cable has 
monopolized. It is seldom that a writer 
achieves more quickly and definitely a post 
of honor, such as only three or four maga- 
zine tales have here indisputably eutitled 
Miss King to assume. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 

In The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two 
Roses, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has put 
forth another story that falls within the 
debatable territory between fiction de- 
signed for adults and younger readers. 
He has succeeded in entertaining both. 
Written several years ago, before the 
author had made his reputation (almost 
before he had begun to make it), this 
spirited romance appeared in an English 
publication under an earlier title (** The 
Outlaws of Tunstall Forest’’). The histori- 
cal background and basis of the tale is ob- 
vious, and fictitious personages and inci- 
dents are deftly interwoven. But the tale 
is mechanical in its essence, and reads very 
genuiuely like what it confessedly is—a 
réchauffé. It lacks that spontaneity and 
vigor which has marked its author’s best 
stories. In fact, it would all at once appear 
that Mr. Stevenson is putting forth much 
more literature than is at all to his credit, 
and tho we do not like to recognize signs of 
exhaustion of his powers they are certainly 
flagging lately in a very unequivocal man- 
ner. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Virginia of Virginia exhibits Miss Amé- 
lie Rives’s strongest and certainly most 
creditable, claims to literary compliment. 
It is a pathetic and powerful sketch (for in 

spite of book republication in big type, it is 
little more) of plantation life and Southern 











character, and of its essence is strikingly 
free from those unpleasing ethical elements 
and ridiculous extravagances of style which 
have been made much of by the young au- 
thor’s ignorant or injudicious critics and 
friends, The story is told with nice realism 
as a series of pictures, and its sad and dra- 
matic conclusion cannot but leave a deep 
impression. We congratulate Miss Rives 
on her ability to write such a simple and 
natural and strong sketch; and trust that 
she will give no further work of such oppo- 
site character as has lately made her the 
subject of so much severe comment. (New 
York: Harpers.) 

New stories for summer reading are now 
beginning to be particularly in order; for 
hotels are filled up and piazzas, fans and 
novels are cousins-german. Mr. Meeson’s 
Will, a new rattling and foolish tale of ad- 
venture by H. Rider Haggard, comes to us 
from Harper’s, the scenes shifting between 
Birmingham, the Pacific Ocean, Kergue- 
len’s Land and so back to London; and as 
incidents we find a shipwreck and a no less 
extraordinary one than the tattooing of a 
testator’s will on the back of a young lady, 
done with a fishbone and sepia! We 
do not wonder Augusta Smithers 
fainted. Mrs. J. H. Walworth’s exciting 
novel, The Silent Witness, is brought out 
in paper by Cassell & Co.; and the follow- 
ing of its plot will beguile the rainiest and 
hottest of days. Miss Grace Denio Litch- 
field has brought out A Hard-Won Vic- 
tory, a spirited story, told in this pleas- 
ant author’s unaffected and vivacious fash- 
ion. It is the longest work of fiction Miss 
Litchfield has given us, and in many quali- 
ties her most mature and successful. Miss 
Franees Merley, a readable novel of our 
Aierican social life, was printed in the 
Tauchnitz Series. The author is John Elli- 
ott Curran. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 
Other new volumes are The Steel Hammer, 
and its sequel, For Fifteen Years, an excel- 
lent two-volume ‘‘ detective’ story, trans- 
lated from the French of Louis Ulbach, 
from D. Appleton & Co.; William Black’s 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, in 
which olg acquaintances are met again, as 
implied by the title; and Fraternity, an 
anonymous story, issued by the Macmillans 
in their series of select fiction. 
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NEW ORIENTALIA. 


In the Shulchan-Arukh, oder das Ritual- 
und-Gesetzbuch des Judenthums, trans- 
lated for the first time from the original 
Hebrew by Dr. Johannes von Paoly, of 
which the first fasciculus has recently ap- 
peared at the house of Stephan Marugg, of 
Basel, we find one of the most important of 
Jewish works for the first time made acces- 
sible in a modern tongue. The Shulchan- 
Arukh is the quintessence of the whole re- 
ligious, or, more specifically, the whole legal, 
literature of post-Biblical Judaism. It was 
compiled about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by the two learned Rabbis, Joseph 
Qaro and Moses Ysserles, and is a summary 
of all their religious rites and laws, taken 
from the entire religious literature of the 
people from the Old Testament, with the 
exception of those laws that refer particu- 
larly to the Temple services and were appli- 
cable only to that time. In this way it is 
the official corpus juris of the Jewish relig- 
ion, and its authority as such is recognized 
wherever historical Judaism is still a fact. 
The meaning of the title is “A Prepared 
Table,” and is taken from Ezek. xxiii, 41. 
The entire work is divided into four— 
namely, the Orach-Chajim, or Path of Life 
(Psa. xvi, 11); the Jore-Dea, or Teaching of 
Knowledge (Isa. xxviii, 9); vuhe Choshen- 
Mishpat, or Breastplate of Judgment (Hx. 
xxviii, 15); and Eben-Ezer, or Stone of 
Help (1 Sam. vii, 12). The first fasciculus 
contains the first part. 

Naturally the appearance of a book of this 
sort is a literary event of some importance. 
It lays before the public new material con- 
eerning the character of which there has 
been cansiderable controversy. The fa- 
mous, or rather infamous trials in Hungary 
three years ago of a Jew on the charge that 
he had slain a Christian child for sacrificial 
purposes, turned upon the point whether 
the Shulchan-Arukh inculcated the doc- 
trine that Christian blood could be used for 
this purpose or not. The charge that such 
was the teachings of this official code was 
made by the rabid anti-Semitish Dr. Rohl- 
ing, professor in Prague, and by his nght- 
hand man, Dr. Justus. Thecourts took the 
testimony of Hebrew specialists like De- 
litzsch, Wiistenfeld, and others and ren- 
dered a verdict of not guilty. But never- 
theless these charges even yet furnish the 
moral support to the anti-Semitic agita- 
tions in Central Europe; and the publica- 

tion of the book, aside from its intrinsic value 
is therefore extremely timely, In itself it 











is a most remarkable work. There is 
scarcely any possible relation or circum- 
stance of life but, we find in it some religious 
law directing the same. While the details 
of these minutiwe of legal commands are 
dry reading, the whole is nevertheless in- 
structive as representing the outcome of 
Pharisaic and Talmudic Judaism. The 
translation is a free one; each page has a 
number of critical notes, containing among 
other things the original of difficult pas- 
sages. The appearance of the work is only 
another indication that we are entering 
vpon.an era of really critical and objective 
research in Jewish literature. Strack’s edi- 
tions of two Mishna tracts, the many trans- 
lations of Midrashim and other books by 
Wiinsche, the work of the Instituta Judai- 
ca show that the days of Eisenmenger are 
past, and that Jewish literature is being 
studied, not for polemical purposes, but for 
its historical value, which is greater than 
the uniniated are generally willing to ac- 
cept. 

The Chrestomathia Targumica, by Adal- 
bert Merx, of the University of Heidelberg, 
asa further installment in that splendid 
series of Oriental grammars, chrestomath- 
ics and glossaries known as the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium, published by 
Reuther, in Berlin, and edited by Strack. 
In this case, however, the grammatical por- 
tion is omitted, and for a good reason. 
Hitherto the great unknown quantity in 
Aramaic grammar has been the vowel sys- 
tem. Indeed, the Aramaic forms were prac- 
tically to a great extent guess-work, as no 
two manuscripts agreed in the vocalization 
of even the most important texts. The 
unique feature of Merx’s chrestomathy is 
that he here offers us an entirely new sys- 
tem of vocalization, not the traditional Ti- 
berian, such asis used also in the ordinary 
Hebrew Bibles, but the Babylonian system, 
known from the St. Petersburg Hebrew 
manuscripts, but which Merx found in a 
number of Aramaic texts also in the British 
Museum, dating from the twelfth to the 
eighteeth centuries. Merx is convinced 
that he has here discovered the original vo- 
calization of the Targums, and that the 
common Tiberian vowels are but poor cop- 
ies of the former. Naturally he cannot yet 
furnish enough cf material to reconstruct 
the grammatical paradigms from this 
standpoint. He prints extracts from the 
Pentateuch and the prophets, furnishes a 
text-critical commentary and a complete 
glossary. The preparation of this volume 
must have cost the author immense labor; 
but he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has published a large amount of entirely 
new material in such a shape that scholars 
can utilize it quite readily. The book is in 
every respect a masterly production. It is 
only to be regretted that several errata of 
some importance were allowed to remain 
uncorrected. Now with Baer’s edition of 
the Aramaic portions of the Bible, 
Kautzsch’s grammar based upon this edi- 
tion, Berliner’s edition of the Targum of 
Onkelos, Merx’s Chrestomathy, and other 
scholarly works at his command, the stu- 
dent of Biblical and post-Biblical Aramaic 
is richly blessed with materials with which 
he ought to be able to do good work. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan’s offers as its opening article 
an article by Professor Goldwin Smith 
“Staining the Silken Thread,” taking up 
sundry points in Canadian policies of the 
time. The first chapters of a new novel by 
Mr. Bret Harte, ‘‘ Cressy,” are noticeable in 
the number. 

Longman’s, ever a tasteful magazine to 
the eye and rarely varying from its happy 
readability, contains ‘“‘ The Shortcomings of 
English Elementary Schools,’ by J. H. 
Foxall; “ The Storage of Life as a Sanitary 
Study,” by Dr. B. N. Richardson; and 
other matter by Charles Walter Boyd, Mrs. 
Alfred W. Hunt, Dorothea Gerard and Eden 
Philpotts. 

The Cosmopolitan is doing itself incal- 
culable mischief by persistingin the hideous 
and coarse colored plates that disfigure the 
successive numbers, otherwise so attractive 
and excellent in appearance and literary 
contents. The magazine has made a dis- 
tinct place foritself, and it can hold it easily 
with so superior a list of contributors if it 
will forgo this unlucky experiment of gaudy 
lithographs that would dishonor a patent- 
medicine’s advertisement. The August 
number of the periodical is a very success- 
ful one from a literary standp_int, and we 
are glad to see the standard of articles so 
high and so maintained. 
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It would be difficult to point to a more 
instructive chapter in recent American 





politics than that which is described by | 


Walter Allen in his octavo on Governor 








Chamberlain’s Administration in South 
Carolina. Wesay American politics with- 
out limiting the phrase to reconstruction in 
the Southern States; for tho the history is 
kept by the author closely within these 
limits, and even within the still narrower 
boundaries of the one state of South Caro- 
lina, it is impossible for a Philesophical 
reader to study the volume without getting 
from it a good deal of enlightenment as to 
the complex influences that have been oper- 
ating in American politicssince the Wer and 
as to the origin,nature and meaning of a good 
deal that might otherwise hopelessly per- 
plex him in the study of federal politics at 
large. The volume before us begins with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s administration as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. . The previous mis- 
rule of Scott and Moses and his connection 
with them are only glanced at far enough to 
show the condition to which they had 
brought the state, and to indicate the terms 
of the problem which Governor Chamber- 
lain had to solve. As long as the problem 
was the comparatively simple, tho difficult 
one of fighting thieves and corruptionists 
in power, the Governor was fully equal to 
the situation. Mr. Chamberlain had a 
hard battle on his hands from the beginning 
to the end of his gubernatorial career, but 
the event. which introduced a new element 
of confusion into the problem and at last 
made it necessary for him to retire from the 
government to which he had been elected, 
cid not occur until iate in his two years’ 
term of undisputed possession, and until he 
had wrung the rarely splendid victory of 
his second nomination from the very men 
who had been so bitterly pursuing him. Up 
to this time, difficult, confusing and hope- 
less as the situation might be to ordinary 
men, Chamberlain proved fully equal to 
the emergency. The better elements of 
South Carolina society rallied to his call; 
and throughout the country the stand he 
maintained with such judicious courage 
invigorated the national conscience, drew 
the attention and raised the hopes of the 
most intelligent and patriotic citizens of 
the North and East. Mr. Allen’s method 
qs the anualist of this period is all that can 
be desired. He has collected a mass of doc- 
uments which cover the ground, and left 
them to tell the story. They come from 
both parties in the struggle, and show the 
failing side in the best aspect its friends 
couid give it. The history is kept up on 
the lines of the large interests involved, and 
is not allowed to sink into the details of 
petty warfare and personal contests. Mr. 
Chamberlain must feel as he reviews this 
period of his administration in these pages 
that the silence he has so long maintained 
has at all events been golden in bringing 
forth such a vindication of his administra- 
tion. The time came, however, when a new 
turn of events plunged him into new con- 
fusions and new complexities. Up to his 
second nomination he had before him the 
sufficiently difficult and depressing prob- 
lem of rescuing the state from the corrupt 
reconstructionists of his own party. But 
there were other elements of confusion in 
South Carolina society which tho repressed, 
oreven to some extent suppressed by the 
War and in the period which immediately 
succeeded, were always ready to re:ppear 
on the first occasion. Such an occasion was 
presented in the tranquillity and even- 
handed administration which Governor 
Chamberlain introduced. He had his hand 
on the robbers who had pilfered the public 
treasury—and on the lawless elements of 
hisown party generally. His success in 
dealing with these dangerous elements in 
the state seems to have emboldened the 
Southern party to believe that its day 
was come and to bring destruction on the 
Governor from a_ direction whence it 
was least deserved, tho certainly, as we 
can now see, it might have been expected. 
The Hamburg massacre and the other 
atrocities practiced on the colored peo- 
ple of the state was the first sign of the 
as yet more or less quiescent elements of con- 
fusion with which the Governor would 
surely haveto deal. The moment he turned 
from the corrupt majority in his own party 
to apply the law to the fierce bands who 
were hounding the Negroes, all South Caro- 
linadom flamed up against him in a wild 
transport of enthusiasm for that one-sided 
kind of justice which is known in the South 
as “white man government.” Chamberlain 
had now on bis hands a new storm, burst on 
the sea still foaming with the oldone. It 
was probably beyond human skill or fore- 
sight to evade or compose. The elements 
had to have their way for a time. Mr, 
Allen follows the history patiently through 
with his documentary exposition. The 
political victory remained with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The official count showed him 
re-elected Governor by a majority of 3,145. 
It is a long story with many windings which 
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relates how with this majority behind him 
his position could not be maiutained with- 
out the strong backing of Federal soldiers 
and how the decision of Presideut Hayes to 
withdraw the troops left Mr. Chamberlain 
to choose between armed resistance and the 
dignified retreat on which he decided. The 
facts are given with judicial impartiality 
andin documentary form by Mr. Allen. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own vindication of himself is 
contained in his speech at Roseland Park 
which appears in fullinthe volume. The au- 
thor, Mr. Allen, bas been wholly engrossed in 
the definite work of the historian He has 
made every effort to be full, precise, accu- 
rate, and so faras acritic who has to review 
his work from an outside acquaintance with 
the subject can see, bis success in thcse 
poiutsis exemplary. The volume has an in- 
cidental value which perbap. the author 
did not intend, as a study of American poli- 
tics, both in the narrower field of state in- 
dependence andin the larger field of its 
federal) relations. It is an object lesson 
from its first page to the last, in which are 
displayed with urexampled fidelity the com- 
plex agencies of party action, and popular 
feeling, and che powerful social forces of all 
kinds which combine in the political con- 
tests of this country, and with which the 
successful politician has to reckon. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 338.00.) 


..Students of the curious in Biblical 
literature will remember the portions of 
the Bible issued some ten or fifteen years 
ago by Dr. Leonard Tafel of New York, Dr. 
Rudolph L. Tafel of London, and L. H 
Tafel of Philadelphia. After a long sleep 
this edition is on its legs again, and pro- 
gressed through the Epistles of the New 
Testament. Itstitleis Interlinear Trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures, with 
Grammatical and Critical Notes, and the 
present issue forms Volume II of the New 
Testament. It is beautifully printed, and, 
for its interlinear matter contains a sort of 
word rendering, not really a translation, 
unless a caricature may pass under that 
name. It omits afeature of some preced- 
ing parts, viz.,a transcription of the for- 
eign text in Roman letters. The chief end 
of the work was reached in the impulse it 
gave to the studies of its compilers, much 
as the collection of a private herbarium 
teaches its collector botany and has little 
importance beyond. It is properly a liter- 
ary curiosity, and only worth consulting by 
those who sift every source in order to dis- 
cover possibilities. It is not to be supposed 
that the text of the New Testament will be 
rendered worthless under anybody’s anno- 
tations: but this is not a book to go to for 
food. A specimen of the motives and erudi- 
tion of the work may be had from the ren- 
dering given for xataAdayje (reconciliation) 
and its cognates in II Corinthians v, 18, 19; 
it is rendered by ‘“‘changing (down).”’ Or, 
to quote the interlinear matter, ‘So that 
God was in Christ [the] world-changing 
(down) to Himself, not counting to them 
the trespasses of them, and having put in 
us the word of the changing (down). Over 
@brist then we are ambassadors, as of 
(the) Ged calling to through (of) us; we 
supplicate over Christ, be changed (down) 
to the God.”” Or take this from Ephesians 
iv, 1,2, picked out, like the other, at random: 
**Tcall tothen you, I the [one] bound in 
[the] Lord, worthily to have walked about 
of the calling of which ye were called, with 
(of) all lowliness of mind and meekness, 
with long-suffering holding up (of) one an- 
other in love; speeding to keep the oneness 
of the Spirit in (to) the bond (with) of (the) 
peace.”” Making the utmost allowance 
for the method and aim of the work, the 
erudition is poor, indeed, and the result 
hardly a gain toany one. The annotations 
show abundant gleaning from a number of 
well-known and worthy commentaries, but, 
as a whole, or as to any considerable part, 
they are a kind of crazy-quilt patchwork, 
and very little like the robe without seam. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. 727 to 1090, 77 to 166, in con- 
tinuation of the pagination of preceding 
issues. New York: E. & J. B. Young & 

o.; London: JamesSpeirs. Price, $3,00.) 

..The Latin and Greek text-books sent 
to this country by the Clarendon Press are 
already having such a sale and influence 
that a new one cannot well be overlooked, 
however humble. Their sound scholarship 
and pedagogical hints are always note- 
worthy. A very small book of the sort, by 
W. Welch and C. a. Duffield, Latin <Acci- 
dence and Exercises, arranged for Begin- 
ners, even bears the imprint **‘ London: Mac- 
millan and Co., and New York.” It is so 
elementary as to omit from the third de 
clension of nouns thuse whose abiative ends 
in i, and to put the subjunctive (here cailed 
“‘conjunctive”’) mood in smaller type, as not 
worth bothering the beginner’s mind about: 





and the whole “* Accidence” occupies only 








89 pages. The rest is taken up with exer- 
cises and indexes. It is intended as an in- 
troduction to Macmillan’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Classics,"’ and, of course, follows their pecu- 
liarities as well as those of Allen’s gram- 
mar. In the declensions the cases of the 
“direct regimen” (a term not used by 
thew), i.e., the nominative, vocative and ac- 
cusative, precede those of the “‘ indirect reg- 
imen’’; and in the paradigms of the verb 
the future tense pricedes the imperfect. Of 
course that way of learning is better if it 
can be generally adopted, as it is in books of 
this series, and certainly the whole pan of 
the book is adapted for sound and rapid 
teaching. In the exercises the student goes 
into the verbs at the outset, just as in Al- 
pheus Crosby’s method with Greek, and as 
many of our best teachers now believe to be 
the best way. Certainly, among the poly- 
glots of Constantinople, where a new lan- 
guage is learned in the quickest way, the 
first thing a foreigner learns—from choice 
and judgment—is a table of verbs with their 
significations, and then the paradigms; for, 
in practicing, every object suggests and 
teaches the ordinary nouns; but the verbs 
must be taught otherwise than by object 
lessons, and are the knot by striking which 
the log is split most easily. These Macmil- 
lan books bave already passed beyond the 
stage of experimentin this country; and this 
little Accedence is one of the good ones, 
(18mo, pp. 78, cloth. New York: Macmillan 
&Co. Price, 40 cents.) 


.. -The best commentator on the Acts 
of the Apostles, the late Dr. Hackett, 
was accustomed to mention the Rev. 
Dr. Paton J. Gloag as the commenta- 
tor on that book most helpful to 
himself. Among the other books of Dr. 
Gloag, all of them pervaded with general 
common sense aud executed with general 
ability, we have to notic2 a recent one, the 
Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. It 
is based upon pretty faithful study of the 
recent German writers, and some study of 
the Engiish and American ones, and is 
pretty sure to give a brief resumé of the 
different opinions of the more important 
works where points are in dispute. It is 
very good forinforming tle fighting theo- 
logian where various enemies lie in ambush, 
and how to find weapons to meet them; but 
to the searcher for solid information it is 
not of the highest value. It is too evident 
that the author’s knowledge of text-critical 
Matters is second-hand, and in too large 
measure derived from writers who love to 
reduce everything’ to the standard of 
speech making value rather than to be ac- 
curate avout their statements. The special 
dissertation on the text of the three heav- 
enly witnesses (I John, v,7) is far behind 
the times, and utterly neglects the most 
important recent works. Nor are his utter- 
ances on the Assumption of Moses, the Book 
of Enoch or matters pertaining to the Syri- 
an Canon of the New Testament any more 
masterly. The book israther mild so faras 
power is concerned; and its. usefulness is 
greater in the bibliogrphic line than in any 
other. It is a fair compilation, however; 
and its compiler’s slips are not very bad 
ones. Ifit were not so uninspiring, indeed 
so nearly spiritless intone, it would be a 
more desirable book. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford. 
8 vo, pp. xvi, 416, cloth.) 


..In The Victory of the Cross: Sermons 
Preached during Holy Week, 1888, in 
Hereford Cathedral we have a brief series 
of suggestive and thoughtful sermons by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, which are a new ex- 
ample of the tendency of the Christian mind 
of the present time to dwell on the minor 
and moral elements of our Lord’s atoning 
work. So far as there is any theology in 
these sermons it lies in the development of 
the idea of the solidarity of the race in 
Christ. This idea is brought forward under 
the twofold aspect of a natural fellowship 
of the race as a race and of its unity in 
Christ. For the rest, the preacher instead 
of attempting to construct or in any way 
imply a consistent doctrine of the atone- 
ment, contents himself with noting a few of 
the leading points in the Redeemer’s work. 
The sermons are pleasing in _ style, 
scholarly, and elevated in thought. 
They lie somewhat under the illusion 
that the farther we keep from defi- 
nite and systematic theological conceptions 
the nearer we come to biblical conceptions, 
or, as Canon Westcott remarks: ‘The 
breadth and simplicity of the Apostolic 
teaching, if it is allowed its full force, rises 
above all systematic theories, and brings 
the Gospel to the very heart of life.’”’ If 
this means anything it is a doubt of the 
power of human intelligence to bring into 
clear and definite shape the apostolic teach- 
ing, and, of course, rules out of court this 
the latest among the earlier attempts. 





Canon Westcott acknowledges the aid he 
has received in common with others from 
the lamented American scholar, Dr. Elisha 
Mulford, whose “ oracular sentences” have 
given him many a valuable hint. The ser- 
mons lie somewhat in the line of McLeod 
Campbell’s thinking. They are in sad want 
of a background of systematic conceptions. 
They neither give nor imply a doctrine of 
the atonement, but are more truly a series 
of interesting and suggestive studies of the 
death of Christ. (Macmillan & Oo. $1 25.) 


cad \ S. Barnes & Co. publish An Out- 
line of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, which in 
the larger publicatiop forms the appendix 
of Harrison and Baskerville’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. It is published in this form for 
the convenience of scholars and has ap- 
pended to it a list of irregular verbs by 
James A. Harrison, Professor of English 
and modern languages in Wasbington and 
Lee University. The new Macmillan 
edition of The Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning has now advanced to Vol. IV, 
which includes within its covers ‘‘A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,” ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” 
and ‘“* Men and Women.’’———Tbe last vol- 
ume of Ginn & Co.’s “‘ Classics for Children” 
is Benjamin Franklin. His Life Written 
by Himself. The text given in this edition 
is substantially the standard text published 
by the Hon. John Bigelow, late Minister to 
France, with such minor changes as the ed- 
itor, D. H. Montgomery, considered neces- 
sary to adapt the book for use in American 
schools. The editor has also completed 
Franklin’s Life down to the date of his 
death. 





.. The influence of Aristotle on the de- 
velopment of modern thought, is the subject 
matter of an interesting essay prepared by 
‘Brother Azarias,’’ of ‘‘ The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools” for the Concord Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy. It is published 
by the Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
London, in a convenient little 32mo, with 
the title of Aristotle and the Christian 
Church. It discusses the attitude of the 
Church voward philosophy, the rise and 
development of Aristotle’s influence in 
modern thought, in the West and*East and 
among the Arabs; his influence in the 
Church, the universities and on the later de- 
velopments of philosophy. 


+> 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








Miss A. Mary F. Ropinson, the Lon- 
don novelist and poet, is to be married this 
week to Prof. James Darmesteter, and will 
reside in Paris, we understand. 


..The fourth volume of Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s new edition of Browning’s Poetical 
Works contains ‘‘A Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon,” ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,’’ and a new 
arrangement of the several poems hitherto 
included under *‘ Men and Women,” which 
will be, at first, puzzling to readers and, we 
think, of doubtful expediency. 


... Harper & Brothers have issued Wal- 
ter Besant’s ‘‘Fifty Years Ago’’ an account 
of English life, customs. and manuers half 
a century ago, when Queen Victoria as- 
cended her throne. Mr. Besant’s name 
attached to the volume guarantees clever 
treatment of interesting and novel infor- 
mation as to the change in manners and 
fashions since 1837; greater than people 
imagine. This volume is profusely illus- 
trated. 


..“The Record of a Human Soul”’ is the 
title of an anonymous little book to be pub- 
lished shortly by Longmans, Green & Co. 
It purports'to be the honest account of the 
struggle of a skeptic who ardently but un- 
availingly desired to believe, ‘“‘from the 
coming of the doubt until the hour when 
the doubter at last sees a light in heaven.” 
It is announced as “introspective and sub- 
tle but not morbid,’ and likely te be useful 
to not a few who have only the honest doubt 
in which there may be more faith than they 
suppose. 


..For a very long time students and 
antiquarians in Oriental literature have 
noted that the story of ‘‘ Aladdin or the 
Wonderful Lamp” was wanting from all 
Eastern copies of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
whether in the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
or Hindustani. M. Zotenberg, Keeper ot 
the Oriental Manuscripts at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, lately purchased two vol- 
umes of Arabic tales copied about the be- 
ginning of this century from a manuscript 
written in 1703. In one of these was thc 
original in Arabic of ** Aladdin.”” A genu- 
ine Eastern version of ‘‘ Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves’ does not, it is said, exist. 
Sir Richard Burton’s recent version is a 
translation of a Hindustani version of Ed- 





ward Forster’s English translation from 


Galland’s French and the derivation of the 
tale is s disputed point. 


.-At the recent dinner of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors, given in London, 
Mr. Brander Matthews spoke as follows, in 
concluding his remarks on the copyright 
situation : 

“We should be glad if the Incorporated Soci- 
ety of Authors could get the English Copyright 
law amended so as to prevent piracy here. Your 
law is better than our no-law, but it is not what 
it should be. To copyright his book in England 
an American has to publish it here before he 
publishes it in America, and probably he has to 
be under the British flag at the moment of pub- 
lication here. These are hard conditions, often 
impossibie to fulfill. There is far less piracy in 
Great Britain than there isin the United States, 
but there is far more than most Englishmen 
know. The works of the President of tLe Incor- 
porated Society of Authors have been abun- 
dantly stolen in America, and the works of the 
President of the American Copyright League 
have been abundantly stolen in England. In- 
deed, I doubt if there are more rival reprints ef 
the ‘Idylls of the King’ on the other side of the 
ocean than ther- are rival reprints of the ‘ Big- 
low Papers’ on this., The black flag flies over 
every railway bookstall in Great Britain, as it 
floats also, alas! over every bookstore in the 
United States. Most English men of letters, 
unaware of the extent or even of the existence 
of piracy here, are shocked when the facts are 
laid before them ; but many American authors 


long since discovered the deficiencies of the 
English law. In this respect the American 
author is like the schooiboy who came home for 
the holiday 8, bringing a letter from the master. 
* What’s this, my son?’ asked his father. ‘I see 
you were flogged last Friday. ’ *Have you only 
just found that out now?’ responded the boy. *J 
new it at the time!” 


BOOKS OF F THE WEEE. 


Numbers Symbolized. Ao see iii Alge- 
ra. By Dav d M. Sensenig, M.S. x5, pp. 
xi, 315. New York: D. Appleton & Co nace 
The Road to Fame. By Edw ard Kuben. 8x5, 
pp. ii, 342. New York: A. Lauckner........... 
Undine: A Romance, and Sintram and his Com- 
panions. By De La oe Fouqué. 594x! 334, 
pp. vi, 384. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 00 
The Booey of Media, Soheten and Persia. By 
anes a. Ragozin. x54, pp. xix, 447. The 





Madeleine. A Poem in Fragments. Bv Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer. 76x5, pp. vii, 137. The 
ice cacccctersoncessces 

The Centennial of a Revolution. An Address 
by a Revolutionist. 7x5, pp. il. The 
CRs cn veveceddccctbsnntessiivs-scbsccesneciacess 125 

A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution. By 

Samuel Epes Turner, Ph.D. 744x5, pp. x, 

De, MAIER... casccesctcnccc sce tieec 1 25 
The Epistle to the Mobrove, By Thomas 

Charies Edwards, D.D. 814x544, pp. x1, 337. 

A.C. leet te ecvusnasevensbedeedesedn < 
A War Time Yous, By Captain Charles 

King. U. 3. A. 746x5, pp. 19%. New York: 

Harper & BO oc0tcecete reas <seeeeose 
Lays ef Ancient Reme. By Thomas Babingtcn 

Macaul»y. Edited wth notes by 

Holfe Litt. D. and John C. Rolfe, Wen. D: 

Tah, BP. TED. TRS GAMO... cccccccccccescdiccees 
Fifty i eare gee 5 By wetter Besant. 9x6, pp. 

XVI, VS. BNE SAME... -ccsccccvececcscccsccseses 
Geapal 5 gam By “HL. “ML Warton. 136x534, pp. 
The Som a Psalms, or Praises of foracl, By 

th -T K Che eyne. M.A., 


oesmnnehaasionged bne8 Cheer teense ipeberdadeuniey 3 00 
pumieen Briefs. By an pmpentonsed Preacher. 

9x544, pp. xvi, 115. The same....... .......... 100 
The World and the Kineton, e —% Miller 

Thompson. 8x5, pp. 175. The sume.......... 075 


The Spirit of Beauty. By Henry W. Parker. 
8x514, pp. 252. New York: John B. ” Alden.. 

A Young Prince of Commerce. A Penniless 
Boy’s Fortune. By Selden R. Hopkins 
7g 2354, pp. 252. Boston: D. Lethrop Co...... % 

Jesus the Christ. By the Rev. “rei = Crane, 

7x14, pp. 96. Boston versalist 
Publishing REE Ie 

The Song of Miriam and Other Hymns and 
Verses. Translated and Original. By M. 
Woolsey Stryker. (x36, pp. 142. Chicago: 
Se Oe Se vesbesccantsicatocncceseadsesebe 

An Attempt Towards a History of English 
Literature. Part III]. From the Conguest 
to Chaucer. 13gK5. pp. xiii, 424. New York: 
NE Be MI nvndiisd daskenetidessckiiecnbeameees 

Commentary on the E << id the Corinthians. 
By E. P. Gould, D. SBP: 226. Philadel- 
phia: print Publication Society. 

A Mere Child By L. B. Walford. 7x5, pp. vi, 
265. New York: Henry Holt & on Loveitonnkae 1 (6 

Entomology for Beginners. By A. Pashesh, 
M.D., Ph.D. 734x5, pp. xvi, 367. The same. 








NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 


WARMAN’S ’ 
Peactical OR THO EPY. 
Most complete work published on the subject of pro- 
nunciation. Thea appegdix contains 6400 words usu- 
aliy mispronounced. Every Breage oy: given ac- 
cords with Worcesterand We 
do not agree both are quoted. A 
ume. Cloth, $z. Half Mor., $2, 0. Full Mor.,83. Sent by 
mail on receiptof price. WE WANT A GOOD AGENT 
in every town. Just published! No_ competition! 
Only book of the kind! sells on sight is every 
toncher. student and educated person. Wu HARRI- 
SON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dearborn Street, Chic ago. 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. Send for 
list of recent publications on the Tariff, in- 
cluding ‘* The Questions of the Day ”’ series; 
“ Taussig’s History of the Present Tariff,” 
$1.25; “‘Schoenhof’s Destructive Influence of 
the Tariff,” 75c. and 40c.; ‘‘Wells’s Practical 
Economics,” $1.50, and‘‘Why We Trade and 
How We Trade,” 25c.; ‘“‘Moore’s Friendly 
Sermons to Protectionists,’’ 25c., etc., etc. 
Nearly ready, ‘‘The President’s Message,” 
édition de luxe, large type, small quarto, 
with sixteen full-page moral and graphic 
illustrations by Thomas Nast,25 cents; ‘‘The 
President’s Message,’’ Questions of the Day 
Edition, with comprehensive annotations by 


R.R. Bowker, octavo, paper 25c. G. P. PUT- 





ster. When authorities 








NAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 28d St., N.Y. 
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Just Ready. 


THE ELECT LADY. 


BY GEORGE MacDONALD. 


‘* APPLETONS’ TOWN AND CouNTRY LIBRA- 
RY.” 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 
cents. (Also half bound. Price, 75 


cents.) 


“Rich ‘n imaginative beauty and fine insight into 
the mysteries of spiritual life.”—London Spectator. 


“There are some good bits of dialogue and strong 
situations in the book.”—The Atheneum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS, 


Is Pestection a Benefit? 


A PLEA FOR THE NEGATIVE. 
Prof. EDWARD TAYLOR. 12mo. 
pages, *1.00. 

“Itis certainly one of the most important of the 
many recent additions tothe literature of the tariff 
question, It is a clear, thorough, temperate and well 
reasoned study of the subject. . . . There is no 
unhandsome partisanship in it, but it puts its side of 
the case with tellingforce. . here could bard- 
ly be a better specimen of suc h argument than these 
pages contain.” —The Congregationalist (Boston). 

“ This side of the question could hardly be argued 
with more force or fairness than it is in this volume 
It is a model of vigor, brevity and good temper. Its 
moral tone is high, an¢ we ask for no fairer antaygo- 
nist with whom to discuss a great question than Mr. 
Taylor.”—THE INDEPENDENT (New York), 


The Natienal Revenues. 


A COLLECTJON OF PAPERS BY 
AMERICAN ECONOMISTS. Edited 
by ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D. With an in- 
troduction and an appendix of statisti- 
eal tables. 12mo. 245 pages, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





By 
274 


“The essays are not by partisans, but by profound 
and experienced students of economic science, men 
of national reputation, whose opinions will carry 
weight with all thinking men. They are from no one 
standpoint, but range from the extreme protection 
views of Professor Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to the oposing beliefs of President 
Francis A. Walker, and Professor Laughlin, of Har- 
vard University. Every man writes independently, 
and says just what he thinks and believes. with his 
reasons; and thus many entirely new side-lights are 
thrown on all phases of the subject.”—Transcript, 
( Boston). 

“Itisatimely symposium, and is neither too volu- 
minous to be tiresome, ror too one-sided to be preju- 
dicial ..’—Journal (Chicago). 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C, MCCLURG & CO., Chicago, 


“A Book to Delight the Heart of Every Man who 
Loves the Water.” 





NEW ANDO REVISED EDITION 


Brought down to date, and 25 Illustrations added. 


Yachts and Yachting, 


With over 125 Illustrations by FRED. 8. COZZENS 
and others. 


One Volume 4to, Extra Oloth, Price, $2.00. 


Fdition de Luxe, Limited, Large Paper. 


Price, $6.00. 





ant Standard Authority on the subject.— Boston Ga- 
elte 


“va of life, and written by people who know what 
they are writing about.—Commercial Advertiser, N.Y. 


This history is the first thing of the kind which pes 
ever been attempted in this country. . . It is 
work which no yachtsman who wishes to ‘keep AN 
with the times can afford to be without.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


A careful and reliable record of the history of 
yachting in this country.—Hoston Gazette. 


EDITION FOR 1588. 
** Infinite Riches in a Little Room,” 


Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Planned by E.C. STEDMAN of New York; compiled 
by EDWARD KING of PARis; revised by M. F. 
SWEETSER Of Boston. 

For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text and naps. 
compact beauty and usefulness, and very moderate 


price, the publishers recommend it as the model book 
of its kind. 


One Volume, Leather Binding. Price, $1.50. 
It is accura‘e, its maps are clear and legible, and its 
information full and exact.— Boston Transcript. 


Its handy form, large type, frequent maps (not fold- 
ing) and flexible by vinding, are among its meritorious 
points.—Nation. N. Y. 


The best of tho kin! published.— Bulletin, Phila, 


Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
ness of arrangement. and cheapness. should be in 
every European Tourist’s Pocket.—Mail and Express. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE BELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrations produced bv the most approved photo- 
mechanical, photo-lithographic and photo-engrav- 
ing processes. 


Lithographic Pointing of Every Descrip- 
tion. 
DONALD RAMSAY Treasurer. 











orr's. BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. Send for estimates 
150 Nassau Street, New York, 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


6 Pages. ats 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street. N. Y. 





NEVER BEFORE PRINTED! 


Such a Number ofa Missionary Maga- 
zine as the September Number of 
THE 


Missionary Review of the World. 


Frow no other source can so full an account be ob- 
tained of the proceedings of the great 


Centenary Conference of Missions, 


At London, including Dr. A. T. Pierson’s graphic edi- 
torial letter, severa' of the most stirring papers read 
tothe Council, and a full report of the enthusiastic 
meeting held to denounce 


A Trinity of Monstrous Evils. 


The regular departments of the Magazine overflow 
with m being and deeply interesting articles. among 
ng “ The Heroic Missionary Society,” b 
N t, LL.D., of London; “ Islam and Civilization,” 
by on a MacC ‘oll; a full report of the procee dings 
and speeches the “Jnternational Missionary 
Union”; “C orrespondence, the “ Monthly Concert,” 
the latest “ News,” “Statistics of Missions” gathered 
from every source, 


$2.00 per Year. Single Numbers, 25 cte. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 avd 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS *<::, ethane Coons 


Hartfor« 








BATES. 38 PARK Row Pe, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co.. Apri 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 
END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ond 96 Washington Street,Boston, Maas., for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 











J. CHURCH Co., Music Publishers. Cincinnati. 0 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S ws Gace ons » saatens 
HARPER’S W . 
HA anes BAZA . 
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HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE NW. Y. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway. N.V 


SEND for the Catalogue of Books 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broawday, New Vork. 














EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





A LADY of considerable experience in teaching, de- 
sires a position as Governess or Assistant in school 
Can teach English branches, French, and Instru- 
mental Music. Good references given. Address 

A. G H., office of THE INDEPENDENT. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY “Sasne® 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 





mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 
ALEXANDER INSTITU Te wrt. SPARS 


Boarding-School, White Plains, N. 

for college or business. ) 5 Sam’! . 
Alexander, D. Rev. Met Prime, D.D., os 
York Observer. Principal, O . R. Willis, A.M., Ph.D 


THE MISSES ANABLE'S 
BOARDING 

For YOUNG LADIE 

Will reopen § September 26th, at 66 3 Bay ard Street. 





AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


The term opens Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 1888. On the 
evening of that day the Rev. Timothy G. Darling, 
D.D., will be inaugurated Professor of Sacred Rheto- 
ric and Pastoral Theology. Addresses by the Rev. 
Henry M. Booth, D.D. (or by his alternate, the Rev. 
Wm. Waith, D.D.), and by Professor Darling. 


MISS BARTLETT'S x@rrquy, 23 
Nott’s) Home avd 

Day School for young ladies, 33 Wall St.,.New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application. 
ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BLACKBURN fa! “sees 


class. New an4 accomplished teachers, and complete 
Faculty. with variety of talent. Spaeious buildings. 
Three [neratories with best apparatus. The famous 
Taylor Museum. Fine art studio. vaeceaae course 
in Music. Ly ot departments. Six courses for py 
Terms low. Address REV. E. 


bb; Preside’, TT NIVERSITY., 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, Uct. 11th, 1888. Entrance Examinations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 

1, T. TALBOT, M.D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 9-5 


Ise I., N.Y. 
23 miles from_N. Y., —— % I. Sound. An 
Incorporated Academy fo Boys. English, 
Ciassical, Commercial ra hare organization under 
aduate of U. 8S. M. . (West Point). SutSines, 
grounds and general e mB. unsurpassed. Apply to 
Gee. i ruce Cortelyou, Principal. 


BUFFALO (N. Y.) FEMALE ACADEMY. 


38TH YVEAR. School residence rebuilt this season. 
Our comments admits to Smith. For circular address 
MRS . HARTT, 234 Delaware Avenue. 


ARLETON COLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre- 
paratory and Collegiate courses. Classical, 
Literary and Scientific. Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. Drawing and Pointing. Fall same ns 
































PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


etes on 8S. 5. Lessons for 1588. 





be wer reas X Rosraine and ne zest. bs asia 
arding an ay 00) 
“The Cedars Young Ladi 


Special Course in TAterature. “Mss FARLE. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. i. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, * 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Otfiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

R. (Harvard), Head hast er. 


VERLT ENE AN ACADEMY. BOARDING 
Schoo] for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadel- 
phia. stenatve buildings, chapel 38 — gymnasi"m: 
large play grounds. Militar pares for Col- 
lege r Business. 18th year begins Sept Pioth, re | au 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a 


LASSICAL sup none INSTITUTE, 
/ POUGH EPSI Y. Prepares Young 
a for ollanee with pk comforts and s special 
Miss SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Princ 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, N. Y. 

Statistics from the last report of the Regents of the 
University af the State of New York, show this Insti- 
tution to take a leading position in point of scholar- 
ship among the Seminaries of the Stat 

It is beautifully and healthfally located 
in the Hudson River Ae and has never been 
closed a day on account of sickness among its pupils. 

Its courses of study are varied, systematic and 
thorough, and its Departments under the charge of 
at rofessors and teachers 

3: ear Opens September 10th, 

Send tor Ilustrated Catalogue. 

Rev. A. H. Flack. A.M, President. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A nOms SCHOOL, FoR | YauRa LADI ES, 


NTON, ONEID. 
Opens aun othe REv. C. AW WaWLite. é M.. 
ouRT! 
Addr 

















oa acipal. 


THAMDT, PRAGE.ASHOO | 


HOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N Y. 
23d vear opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
euch. Illustrated circuiar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH. A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under care of the Synoi of New York. 
study equal to that of The best Colleges. Scientific and 

Special courses, with classical preparatory derart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Obser- 
vatory—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Pres't A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 

PRINCETON, N. J 

Fall term begins September 19th, 1£&8. Entrance ex- 
aminations September !?th and isth. | Circulars sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE, President. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
3ist year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fer ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Provesetery and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art. Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; 1) Free Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
to Normal Classes. Board, furnished roem, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to gradua- 
tion, except Art and Music, $185 c year. Send por 
catalogue. Jos. E. KiNG, D. D., Fort Edward, N. ¥ 


FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORKE- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Home Medical Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details in Complete Medical Compendium, 
$1, MEDICAL COLLEGE PUB. CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥s 
Freehold Institute, Freehold, N, J, 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic Institutes. Backward 
boys taught privately Send for catalogues to 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE “o", Younes Gadies. 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. Kor SR ,, ete. address 
Rev. Geo Gannett. D.D., Wonostas Sa., Boston, _M lass. 


HEMPSTEAD (Long Island) INSTITU TE. 
A Boarding School for Boys under 13 years old. Mn: 
agement and studies adapted toage. 28th year. $240. 
FAgat4EP MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
33d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Scientific, Business, Primary Departm ents. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


Johns Hopkins ‘University, 
BALTIMORE. 



































Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, | 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC. Ph.D. 


ik YY BAL L_SE EMEMARY. FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
BRIDGETO 28th year begins Sept. 19th. 
Superior H+ ay at moderate rates; a corse of 
able teachers making every department specia 
Address, Rev. HENRY KEEVES, Ph.D.. Principal. 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
2% Kast Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Jonn C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 

A Girls’ School of ee best 7. ome Prepara- 
tory and Academic © urge ia ages, , Art. Mnsic. 
Address SAMU EL WELLS Buca A.M., Prin. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
v\ Healthful, helpful, homelike. 




















MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 


a of specialists, Thorough preparation for Col- 
ege 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY FOR 
the higher education of young women. College 
Preparatory and advanced Course of Study, Modern 
Languages, Music and Art. Commodius acing, 
steam-heated; passenger elevator: terms, $2(0; 
year. Opens Sept.éth Send for catalogue L, and ad- 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NASHVILLE (TENN,.) COLLEGE FOR 
VOUNG LADIES. Leading Southern School for 
Women. Twenty teachers, 204 pupils, three build- 
ings. cme pouzee in Literacare usic Art. Opens 
Sept. 3d, 1888, Rev. Geo, W. F. PRICE, D.D., Pres’t. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, will 
begin its thi y-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montgomery County. Pa. 

Principals. Emeritus Privcipals. 
Miss FRANCES E.BENNETT, Mss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss | SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, | Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


Sing Sing on the Hudson, New Y oxi 
for Girlsand Young Women. 2ist year begins Sept 
19th. Beautiful for situation. Best advantages in Art 
and Music. Christian culture. Thorough and advanced 
literary work. Academic course fits for college. Col- 
legiate cou ree proveres for degree of A. B. at Colum- 
bia College. M. Van Vieck, A.M.. E. B. Sherrard. 


Poughkeep'ie (N. Y.) Military Inst'tute, 


All ages. College. Business, West Point. Naine 
this publication. Illustrated catalogue. 
C. B. WARRING, Ph.D., Principal. 


Ro KLAND COLLECE 
eK K-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory and Business for Young Men. 

College fer Ladies. 12 teachers. Full Courses in 

English Languages, Engineering. Gymnastic Drill, 

Drawing, Painting ‘and Music. $: per year, 

Year opens Scpt, 17th. Catalogues of 


W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 


RIVERVIEW txanenn 


-Y. 53d Year. Preparesthoroughly for Coliege 
the Government Academies and Business. Military 
Drill. 3ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SEND for Catalogue of the Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, Freehold, N.J. Se rh ovens Sept. 1th, 
1888, Miss EU NICE 1D. SEWAL ‘Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, — 


For YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHINC. SHOR1- 
4IDGE, A.M., srgivel and Proprietor. (Harvard 





























Graduate.) Medi 





Temple Greve Ladies’ Seminary, Saratogr 
Springs, . Superior facilities for the higher 
Sclenora. Nomionspee Languages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social cufture. Thirty-fourth year be- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. F. DowD. Pb.D., Pres. 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW, 20"! rm 5s 


. ins 
For circulars address Hi. Booth,ch lenge, ii, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


AT COLTMBIA,S. C, 








Includes Graduate Department, College of Agricul- 

ture and Mechanic ‘rts, College of Liberal Arts and 

Se qonces, College of Pharmac y, Normal School, Law 
00) 


2 Teachers. 41 Graduate ard 20 U ndcreredue 8 
Courses for degrees and certificates. Eight ther- 
oughly equipped Laboratories; also Reskuatenl De- 
parvanent, wt with Engine and Machinery Drauchting 
oom and Shops for Wood Work and Iron Work. Ex- 
perimental Farm. New Infirmary. Health of Colum- 
bia unsurpassed.—In same Pine-helt as Aiken. S. C., 
the Sanitarium of the South. Thermometer rarely 
below 32 degrees. 
Tuition,$40 per session: other fees. $15. Table board, 
$10to$#12 per month. Rooms free of rent. Total ex. 
Poe jacleding fuel, eee aa. , about $14), 
uition Fee remitted to Students c - 
ing their inability to pay it. —s 


For further information, apply to 





J.M. MCBRYDE, P#.D., LL,D., President. 
ESLEYA One of the half-dozen hest Pre- 
paratory and Classical Schools 
oes in New Enziand. Excelent fa- 

cilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies, The pay» 
ment cf 61 in advance wiil cover all tuition in the 
Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with 
board. limited amount of washing, room rent, heating, 
and all other necessary expenses, except Books, Sta- 
tionery, Lights, and small contingenc’es, for the Fal} 
Term of twelve weeks, beginning ugust CADEMY 
Send for catalogue at once to the 
Prinetpal Rev.G.M.STEEI, ‘E, 

ILBRAHAM, MASS 


wer WALNUT STREET SEMINA R y 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. {s provided 
for civing a superior education in C ollegiate, Eclectic 
and Preparatory Depa>tments; alsoin Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
Fall term opens September éth. 1888. Cata- 
logues and, estrered article on application. Ad- 
dress REV. WILLIAM GAL LAGHER, Principal 
(late Master BosTON LATIN SCHOOL). 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Bovs only. Send for C ircular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate crade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seit of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Ovens Sept. 18th, ‘1888. For prospectus or 
information address the President, WM. H. HOF- 
KINS NS, Ph.D., Baltimore, } Md. 














YOUNG LADI&s fittir 1g for college recel eive ved at Pater- 
son Seminary, Paterson, N. J. References Wellesley 
College and many others. A. B. WIGGINS, A.M., Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 
A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupil 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ane 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in her own department. For circulars ad- 


dress 
Mise 3.8, WILLA We, Prin, 














WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


$75. to | ext 


0$ 50. 00 4 4 MONTH cant be made 

working for us. Agents 
= ferred all can furnish a horse and cive their whole 
tne tothe business. _apare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & co. 109 Main St.. Richmond, Va, 


to SN a day, Samples worth oe, FRE 
~ 5 Lines pot under the borse's feet. 
Brewetar Sa fétvRain Holdarmo,. atte. Miebw 








HENRY WALRADT (YALE) Principal. 














Wednesday, September 5th, 1838. ow. 
- Address JAs. W. W STRONG: Pr Presid ent. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location ~~, 
thorough; fourteen re rae at 


AKE ERIE vetetg SOE TARE 


YE ANS. P 








d hesktb fol. 


of Study extended an 
Sept. 6th, 1 
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TAX REDUCTION. 


THE drift of Professor Sumner’s article 
on *‘ Tariff Reform,” which we published 
last week in our correspondence columns, 


_ is that the tariff question, as now pending 


before the people, is simply one of tax 
reduction, so that the Government will 
not annually collect more revenue than 
it needs. If this were the whole question, 
then the matter might be disposed of 
without any serious difficulty. 

Such, however, we do not understand 
to be the fact. The country is now living 
under a protective tariff, as it has been 
for a long series of years. This tariff, 
while designed to yield a revenue to the 
Government, is also designed to foster 
and protect the industries of this country 
against injurious competition by the 
industries of other countries; and tariff 
duties are so adjusted, alike as to rates 
and the articles selected, as to secure this 
result. The result, as a matter of fact, 
bas been secured; and under our present 
tariff laws the country has had a career 
of great industrial prosperity. 

It so happens that these tariff duties, 
taken in connection with the internal- 
revenue taxes, are yielding a larger 
amount than the Government needs, and 
accumulating an unnecessary surplus in 
the Treasury. This fact creates the ne- 
cessity for some species of tax reduction. 
There is no dispute on this point between 
Free Traders and Protectionists or be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans, The 
mere question of tax reduction is not an 
issue at all before the people. 

The real question is whether this reduc- 
tion shall be made according to the Free 
Trade program, which would seriously in- 
terfere with the industrial interests of 
this country, or be made according to the 
program of the Protectionists, who would 
reduce the amount of revenue annually 
collected by the Government, and at the 
same time conserve these interests. That 
is the question for the country to deter- 
mine. The election of President Cleve- 
land and the success of the Democratic 
Party will decide it according to the Free 
Trade program. The election of General 
Harrison and the success of the Republi- 
can Party will decide it according to the 
program of the Protectionists. 

We have no doubt—not the least in the 
world—that the interests of the country 
will be best served by the defeat of the 
Democrats and the success of the Repub- 
licans. The plain truth is that the Demo- 
cratic Party cannot be safely trusted to 
revise our Federal tax system so as to 
lessen the revenue. It would bea Free 
Trade revision if made by that party : and 
this is one among many good reasons why 
we hope that it will be defeated at the 
next election. 

ate 


THE LIABILITY OF BROKERS. 


ment of a decision recently rendered by 
Judge Wallace, of which it speaks as ‘‘a 
warning to Wall Street.” The gist of the 
case decided consists in these facts: 

The cashier of the First National Bank 
of Albion was a large speculator in 
stocks; and Messrs, Kissam, Whitney & 
Co. were his brokers in this city, buying 
and selling stocks on his account. The 
cashier, whose name was Warner, used 
the funds of the Albion Bank in these 
speculations, and was in the habit of 
sending to his brokers in this city large 
checks drawn by him as cashier upon the 
Third National Bank of this city. Warner 
finally became a defaulter to the Albion 
Bank to the amount of more than three 
hundred thousand dollars, and absconded. 
This led to the failure of the bank; and 
the receiver of the bank brought a suit 
against Kissam, Whitney & Co. for the 
recovery of the amount of the checks 
which they had received from Warner, 
with interest. The jury gave a verdict 
against them to the amount of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand dollars. 
They then moved for a new trial, and 
Judge Wallace denied the motion, giving 
his reasons therefor in an _ elaborate 
opinion, 





The ground on which the decision 
rests is set forth in the following extract 


from the opinion as quoted by the Her- 
ald: 


* The fact that Warner was able to use 
the funds of the bank in such large amounts 
for so long a period of time and through 
the medium of the regular correspondent 
of the bank, was inexplicable except upon 
the theory of the acquiescence of the direct- 
ors, or of their guilty complicity with him, 
or of the existence of an extraordinary lax- 
ity on their part in the conduct of the affairs 
of the bank. 

** The defendants, however, chose to rely 
upon appearances instead of seeking authen- 
tic information. They were not certain, 
and could not be from the nature of the 
case, whether, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, the directors were not being deceived 
by Warner, and were not, in fact, ignorant 
that he had ever made any of the checks in 
question. 

‘“‘It wasincumbent upon the defendants 
to show that thedirectors knew and acqui- 
esced in what was being done by Warner 
before they could rely upon his official sig 
nature. 

When the transaction is such as should 
arouse suspicion of the agent’s authority to 
répresent his principal it is the duty of 
those who deal with him in a representative 
capacity to apply to his princip::] for infor- 
mation. The defendants did not choose to 
take this safer course.”’ 

There was no charge of criminal com- 
plicity on the part of Kissam, Whitney 
& Co., with the fradulent appropriation 
of bank funds by Warner; yetthey were 
from time to time receiving checks for 
large amounts drawn by him as cashier 
of the Albion bank in the settlement of 
his private account with them, under 
circumstances that ought to have put 
them on their guard, and that in law and 
equity make them liable for the bank 
funds thus misused. This is the view of 
Judge Wallace, and it is clearly a sound 
opinion. 





THE FALL OF PRICES. 


THE bi-metalists have claimed that the 
fall of prices which has occurred within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, is due to 
a deficiency in the supply of gold to meet 
the commercial wants of the world, and 
that this difficulty can be met only by 
placing silver on the same basis as that of 
gold in relation to trade and commerce. 
This is the theory of the Economist in the 
tables constructed to show what has been 
the movement of British prices during 
the period in question. We say British, 
for the Economist does not look beyond 
Great Britain in the preparation of these 
tables. It takes twenty-two articles, and 
gives the prices of the same at different 
periods, and from their gradual fall, as 
compared with what they were twenty 
years ago, and concludes that the lack of 
gold is the cause, and that gold, by rea- 
son of this lack, has gradually acquired 
an increased purchasing power. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin has re- 
cently published a paper in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, in which he calls 
in question, not only the accuracy of the 
tables of the Economist, but also the 
soundness of its conclusions. He presents 
another set of tables, in one of which we 
find twenty-three articles that enter into 
the general trade of the commercial 
world, such as cheese, beef, oats, brandy, 
silk, etc., in respect to which there has 
been no decline in prices as computed in 
guld, and urges this fact as contradicting 
the conclusion drawn by the Economist. 

A fundamental fallacy in the reasoning 
of the Economist consists in not taking 
into the account the influence upon prices, 
so far as they have fallen, arising from 
cheaper processes’ of manufacture and 
cheaper transportation whether by land 
or water. A vast many articles can to- 
day, as the natural consequence of im- 
peoved methods of production, be sold 
with a profit at a cheaper price than they 
could be twenty years ago. So, also, there 
has been, during this period, a reduction 
in the cost of transportation. These two 
influences combined have a natural ten- 
dency to lead to a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price of articles brought into 
the market and sold for consumption. 

We do not think that the bi-metalists’ 
proposition of a lack of gold to supply the 
cummercial wants of the trading world is 





by any means established. . Gold, owing” 


to its greater value in proportion to 
weight, has undoubtedly taken the prec- 
edence of silver in the great commercial 
nations of the world, especially in refer- 
ence to large transactions; and this prec- 
edence it is likely to retain, no matter 
how much the silver men may try to 
equalize the two metals. Gold is better 
fitted to the wants of modern commerce 
than silver, and for this reason it will be 
preferred as the money of the world. Ex- 
isting circumstances remit silver to a 
subsidiary position, and this is the posi- 
tion which it must hereafter hold. There 
is no prospect of any agreement between 
commercial nations that will essentially 
change this fact. 
NNER a 


INCREASE OF CURRENCY. 


THE amount of currency of all kinds in 
actual circulation among the people out- 
side of the Treasury on the ist of July, 
1878, and performing the office of money 
for business purposes was about $752,000,- 
000. This amount, by the resumption of 
specie payments onthe ist of January, 
1879, was on the resumption day increased 
to about $819,590,000 of all kinds. Onthe 
Ist of last January the amount in circu- 
lation outside of the Treasury was $1,383,- 
684,281, showing in the last nine years an 
increase of more than $564,000,000 in the 
amount of money circulating among the 
people. This increase is about seventy 
per cent., or more than double that of the 
population in the same time. 

There surely is no lack of currency in 
this country for all business purposes, and 
yet there are financiers, both 1n Congress 
and out of it, who are constantly harping 
upon the need for more money. What 
the country really needs is not more 
money, of which it already has an ample 
supply, but a sounder currency system. 
The greenbacks ought long since to have 
been redeemed and retired; and such 
provisions should have been made by 
Congress as would naturally have put 
national bank-notes in their place. The 
abnormal condition produced by the silver 
law of 1878 ought ere this to have found 
aremedy in the repeal of the law, and 
such supplementary provisions as would 
correct the evils growing out of it. The 
Treasury of the United States ought not 
to be doing a quasi banking business, and 
would not if the laws of Congress were 
what they should be. It is enough for 
the Treasury to collect the revenue of the 
Government, safely hold it, and then dis- 
burse it under the direction and authority 


of law. 
—— > 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


NOTHiN@ has occurred to break the mo- 
notony of affairs in the local money mar- 
ket during the past week. The same 
abundance of unemployed money is on 
hand, tho there has been a slight increase 
inthe dema»d for business purposes, but 
nothing to affect the rates of interest now 
current. Asa general thing a Presiden- 
tial election absorbs so much attention on 
the part of business men that financial 
conditions are not very exciting, but dull- 
ness holds sway in most of the channels 
of finance and trade. There is an abun- 
dance of money on the market with but 
little use for it as indicated by the large 
proportions assumed by the surplus re- 
serve of the banking institutions of this 
city, which is now about four times as 
large as it wasa year ago. The readiness 
ot the Treasury department to buy bonds 
in case of a stringency taking place has 
the effect of allaying any forebodings as 
to the future, and consequently no alarm 
is felt. There is, however, a great lack of 
enterprise, which is brought about by the 
political uncertainty there is felt by the 
people as to what results will be attained. 
Congress has fought shy of any finan- 
cial question and refrained from tak- 
ing any measures toward the reduc- 
tion of the surplus, and no one 
seems willing to take even ordinary 
risks in any new direction until the finan- 
cial policy of the Government 1s perma- 
nently estublished. This should be done 
without delay, if the prosperity of the 
country at large is considered, that the 
benefits may go to the many rather than 
the few. The only new feature in the 








financial situation has been the indica- 
tion that the marketing of the crops is 
beginning to draw money from this cen- 
ter, and hence loanable funds have been 
in rather better demand, but the asso- 
ciated banks of this city now have out- 
standing about $386,000,000 in loans, 
which is nearly $33,000,000 more than 
last year at this time—a circumstance 
that is open to unfavorable criticism 
were it not for the fact that they have 
$35,300,000 more in cash resources than 
then, and this legally forms the basis for 
a much larger expansion of credits than 
has really taken place. Treasury opera- 
tions and interior currency movements 
have been against the banks, but these 
institutions are ina position to standa 
heavy drain, as they still have a surplus 
of $24,106,825. Of course, when it is 
demonstrated that the crops are moving 
actively, rates of interest will harden in 
spite of the strong condition of the banks. 
The offerings of Government bonds have 
been on a more liberal scale than for some 
time past, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has raised his limits and taken a 
larger quantity than for several weeks, 
which indicates more disposition to rid 
the Treasury of the accumulating sur- 
plus. Callloans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been avail- 
able at 14@2 per cent., and time loans are 
quoted 3@4 per cent. Commercial paper 
has been in moderate request. First-class 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 44@5 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 5@5%, and gouod 
single-named paper at 54@64. 


STOCK MARKET, 


In the early partof the week the stock 
market gave evidence of a strong under- 
tone in response to the growing feeling 
of confidence that induces the purchase 
of stocks for an advance. The dealings 
were liberal and it was generally believed 
the movement would be sustained, but a 
reaction set in which did not last very 
long, as the whole character of the spec- 
ulation seemed to become more thorough- 
ly imbued with bullish sentiments than at 
any time this year; at the close of the 
week, however, there was an easier con- 
dition, tho the fluctuations were very nar- 
row, but the tendencies were slightly 
lower. The following are highest, lowest 
and closing quotations of the week. 


Aug. 16th. eats. ‘tl “ate tne. 
Adams EXpreSs.......+++++++++ 15 14984 14934 14994 
Alton & T. H......000 cesccecee 100 454% ASG 4K 
Amer. Tel. & Cable........-+++ 3 6B 7934 7954 
American EX..........ssesee08 168 10944 10044 1096 
Atch., T. &S. FE... .cccceeeee 700 «8834 865g | (BB5G 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 820 9% «6K OK 
Bulf..R. & Pept. seeeeeeeeeees 300 9844 BGC 
Cam. SoutherM.........cccccece 7.380 4% 52 53 
Canadian Pacific............+. 90 574 BK SK 
Central Pacific...... . cane 1035 wk 3 34 
*Ches. & Ohio...........0.000+ 3500 «134 «2B 134 
*C. & O. Ist pf..... 0. eeeeveee 200 ive 114 11% 
CO. &O BA YF......ccccccccccces WO se 1% 
Chi. & N. W...ccccccscccvccccee 33,965 11446 1105¢ 11144 
Chi. & N. W. pf... . -cseeveee 343 (1443G As 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 8,578 1133 110 11056 
Chi., M..& St. P.......ecccceees 117,104 7336 OHHH =H 
C., M & St. P., Pl... ..ccccccceee 2,600 11184 1095¢ 10936 
Chi., R. F. & Pac......ceeeereee 2,162 10946 10654 107 
Chi. St. L. & P. pf.....-.ee0---- 1003 3 34 
Cin., W. & B.......ccccccccscees 100 3 3 3 
Cin., W. & B.pf.....cccccccceee a0 6 OS 5 
C., Coe CO & Tocccrccccccccccccece 1508 S57 if | 
Colorado Coal........-..seeee8+ 1450 3784 Be 36% 
Col., H. V. & TOl......cccceces 2 7 27% 
Col. & Hock. Coal sg 24 
Chi. & E. Ml. pf........0-eeee0e 96 
Con. Gas CO ......ceceeeeeseees 
Del. & Hudson............--++s 
Del., Ln & W.....cccccccccceeee 
Den. & R. G. pf........+s00000e 
EB. T.. Ve & Guwecccccccrcccceses 













Ind., B. GW.....ccccccccccceece 2,100 «16 ib 154 
Kingston & Pem...........++++ GOO bs «BUG BU 
Lake Erie & W.........--+++++ 1,310 17% 1656 16% 
Lake E. & W. pf 50g «49 49 
Lake Shore 7 WY 9456 
Long Island 4 ay AM 
Louis and Nash.. ... os 624% 584 «5% 
Manhattan COn..........+.+++« 92 89g 896 
Manhattan Bh.. 10 U) 10 
Mexican Central.............++ is 15 15 
Michigan Central............ » 2,993 874 Sg the 
MAl., L.S. & W....cccsscccreeee 100 5S 56 55 
Mil., L. S. & W., Pf....ccecreee | | | 90 91 
Min. & St. Li....ece ceceerseeee 7 Om + 6% 
Min., & St. L. pf......-.eeeeeeee b 5 15 
Missouri Pacific... 8254 «7784 «7896 
Mo., Kan. & Tex... 1454 136 «1284 
Mobile & Ohio..........+.-e0% uy uu 11% 
Morris & Essex......--.++++- . MO 44 MA 1 
Marshall Coal.. ...-.-++.++0++ 40 1% BK 1K 
Nash., C. &. St. L.....-...--ee 600 | 88 82g «83 
N. J. Central........00+ te eee 17,00 «8855 HET 
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New York Central............ 1,308 108 1063¢ 1064 
BE, Dug Bete. & Wesco -cccecce oe 73 109% 109 10936 
Bee Beh Be ec csccccesccensss 36,700 444% 415G 4154 
BE. We & We Bacecce cccgesccsese [2 20 600s 
WY. CO. BBE. Tr..c00.0.scccceee 1590 1746 1656 1656 
N. Y.C.& 8. L. lstpf... ...... 1% «6 7LG GC OE 
N. Y. C. & St. L. 2d pf........ 1,400 373% WK WH 
W. Fiug Fes B. BW. ccccvcccccceee 30,526 2834 2654 20% 
W. Vo Nee BR. & We. Pho cvcccocece 600 «(6344 6G CRG 
Bs BoB B DW ccccsvccecccsceces 4,982 10 % 
ye. A eer 12,250 34 B24 (BUG 
Norfolk & West. ............. 100 (18k OSKOCdK 
Norfolk & West. pf...... 3,536 Sle 4914 49% 
Northern Pacific 95 26 2336 «(2536 
North. Pacific pf............+0- 57% GOSS 
Ohio Southern.............+++- b 13% «18% «15% 
 icacccccranconcceses 2 234 22 % 
Oregon Imp. pf.........cccccee 5 1 16 (106 
CR, FI e css ccvcccccccsnce 33 33 33 
Ont. & Western..............-+ 16% O16 16 
Oregon Imp......... 6736 «(66 6646 
Oregon R. & Nav... 94 9G RH 
NO catess i ckdaseneseie 33 34 36 
Oregon & Trans..... 2654 2% 2556 
Pacific Mail..... 31% 35468584 
Pee. Di. B GF... .ccccccccccsccee : 2% 21 21 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 48,793 68% 664 66% 
+Phila. & Reading.... ....... 76,880 56 «(488% O49 
ey een 10 151% 1516 151% 
ee 100 = 92 92 
Pull. Pal. Car Co..........+0++ 2,587 169 166% 167 
Quicksilver pf 38 38 38 
RAG. B&B AWO.ccccee covcevessce 10 8% 10 
Richmond & W. P 26 «24 24 
Rich. & W. P. pf 4 7% 1% 
G6. Te. BH Be Picccsccccsee 32 344 «31% 
St. L. & S. F. pf 12 2% 7 


St. L. & S. F. Ist pf.... 
St. P. & Duluth 


WE PIE, secccccesescces . 61% «58% «OD 
O. B. TERBBOER. .ccccceccesceccee 330 «76%C«SG 764 
2% 590 580 590 
2,370 by i 1444 
9,070 27g 223K 28K 
6 140 140 140 
70,124 88336 804 80% 
10,110 593¢ 573K «5784 





U. 8S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds con- 
tinues firm, but the dealings are not as 
large of late, as the small margin of prof- 
it presents no inducement to speculators 
to handle them with any expectancy of 
profit. As an investment there is no 
better for surety, and it is surprising 
there is not a greater desire manifested 
on the part of investors to purchase. The 
following are the closing quotations : 


Bid. Asked. 
446s. 1891. Registered..... oeensecoeenes 106% 106% 
44s. 1891. Coupon. ... cuxcuewannd 10754 107% 
4s, 197, Registerec........... eseveu -...127% 8% 
48. 1907, Coupon .. .......... iinet 27H = 128% 
Currency 66. 18¥5........... esa eacet ..120 ~ 
Currency 6s, 1896. ...... ...+++ cee cvccekee o 
Currency 6s, 1877 ......... . amneeeat 125 
CII Gs Fi coves cccccscccescses 12734 
Currency 68, 1809.............0008 enusied 130% 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$2,370,575. The banks now hold $21,736,- 
250 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,118,600, a decrease in 
specie of $1,115,900, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,368,600, a decrease in depos- 
its of $455,700, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $88,100. The followirg table 
gives figures in detail: 





Legal Net 

Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 

New York... .$13,530,000 2,300,390 $1,310,000 $13,900,000 
Maoht’n Co... 9,320,000 3,250,000 508,000 = 10,78" ,00u 
Merchants’... 6,915,400 2,550,600 773,100 8,734,500 
Mechanics.... 8,631,000 2,020,000 775,000 8,184,000 
America...... 12,792,000 3,264,600 697,300 13,024,500 
Phenix........ 4,253,000 878,000 108,000 3,639,000 
City............ 9,380,400 6,071,500 = 830,000» 13,409,400 
Tradesmen’s. 2,943,900 506,300 202,600 2.775.100 
Chemical..... 19,763,800 8,714,600 742,600 23,361,900 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,486,400 302.500 75,200 4,106,700 
Gallatin....... 5,854,800 $14,300 316,600 4,213,900 
Buch, & Dro,. 1,927,900 330,200 168,300 «1,905,300 
Mech, & Trad 2,205,000 124,000 =. 217,000 2,320,000 
Greenwich ... 1,181,200 125,300 =—:110,800 1,147,500 
Leather Manf 3,348,000 730,200 209,100 2,843,800 
Seventh Nat’!. 1,838,800 343,600 114,600 1,455,400 
State of N. Y.. 4,113,800 229,900 302,600 3,383,600 
Am.Excha’ge. 15,187,000 4,623,000 2,775,000 16,586,000 
Commerce.... 20,528,100 4,078,600 2,231,800 17,371,400 
Broadway..... 5,574,800 1,094,300 325,700 4,810,400 
Mercantile.... 8,734,600 = 1.618.300 1,050,900 9,221,500 
a 2,541,400 541,000 = 282,100 )=—-2, 953,400 
Republic...... 10,502,800 = 2,307,000 488.700 10,708,100 
Chatham...... 4,758,200 575,500 =534,400 = 4,845,700 
People’s....... 2,064,400 240,800 293,800 2,694,100 
N. America... 3,902,200 576,000 = 279,800 = 4,198,200 
Hanover....... 13,664,900 3,828,500 814,500 14,954,500 
Irving.......... 3,026,000 597,400 254,700 3,178,000 
Citizens’. 2,675,100 397,500 383,500 2,832.400 
DE, ceccces 2,418,600 192,100 322,900 2,665,100 
M’k’t & Fult’n 4,289,900 1,189,200. 210,200 = 4,223,000 
St. Nicholas... 1,798,700 246,200 91,200 =—-1,590,000 
Shoe & Leath. 3,103,000 809,000 292,000 3,521,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,975,400 1,000,000 272,000 ~—- 6,489,000 
Continental.... 4,842,200 624,300 = 695,600 = 5,521,700 
Oriental........ 2,080,100 150.000 = 351.000 ~—s:1,980,100 
Imp. & Trad’s. 21,372,400 4,165,200 1,738,000 23,515,300 
are 18,791,900 2,357,100 3,623,500 23,248,000 
North River... 1,934,100 Hi3.200 =. 205.106 2,284,900 
East River..., 1,272,600 278,800 94,200 = 1,427,400 





Fourth Nat’l.. 17,000,000 2,636,000 1.681,000 17,216,400 
Central Nat’l. 7,007,000 =. 2,214,000 1,371,000 9,782,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,548,000 445,000 723,000 4,300,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 4,590,400 1,701,800 352,500 5,580,810 
First Nat’'l.... 22.646,600 4,519,700 1,797,500 22,026,800 
Third Nat'l... 5,308,600 1,462,800 178.500 5,693,400 
N.Y. N’°ULEx. 1,545,400 233.500 «139,000 =: 1,376,100 
Bowery........ 2,296,200 730,100 140,000 2,582,900 
N. ¥. County.. 2,434,500 636,800 94,200 3,056,200 
Ger-American 2,630,600 632,000 129,100 2,577,400 
Chase......... 8,382,700 1,648,800 806,500 8,905,900 
Fifth Avenue. 3,875,900 287,400 «= 807.400 = 4,012,200 
German Ex... 2,559,100 289,500 391,700 2,979,000 
Germania..... 2,539,200 126,800 459,000 2,625,000 
U.S. Nat’l..... 4,300,400 1,089,000 89,000 4,538,100 
Lincoln Nat’l. 2,613,200 712,300 = 213,400 = 3,270,600 
Garfield Nat’l. 2,155,000 433,000 188,000 2,441,000 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,483,400 309,300 362,700 1,880,900 
Bk Metrop’lis. 3,561,300 806,000 272,500 4,221,300 
West Side..... 1,943,000 365,000 223,000 +=. 2,227,000 
Seaboard...... 2,361,600 394,900 353,300 5,197,00u 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,680,100 486,000 125,000 =. 2,001.500 
Western Nat.. 9,600,900 2,185,900 1,386,100 9,679,900 

Total..... $387 909,700 $87,736,300 $38,015,300 $416,065,400 

Inc. \e Dec. Dec. 

Comparison.$2,118,600 $1,115,900 $1,368,600 $452,700 


Clearings for the week ending Aug 18, 1888. $543,331,956 28 
do. do. do. Aug. 11, 1888, 545,268,245 90 
Balances forthe week ending Aug 18, 1888. 32,320,533 11 
do. do. do. Aug. 11, 1885. 27,249,942 83 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 























Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
America..........172 174 {Mechanics’...... — 167% 
American Ex... 1396 40 |Mercantile....0 — 
Asbury Par — I} Merchants’ ..... 18 42 
Bowery Nat...... — |Merchants’ Ex...10 — 
Butch’ B&Drovis. int — |Market& fulton.lil = — 
Broadway........ — |{Mech’s&Trad’s..155 — 
Chase......... 30 270 |Metropolitan.... 11 12 

16844 170 asepets.. 2 — 

o — meses : 3B 155 

3300 = _ 

129% Ninth 134 

Continenta:.. 27 =| North America... 145 155 

TERT o occvescveseste — ‘North River..... 3 6142 
Chatham... g — |New York Co....200 — 

Citizens’.......... . M43 «| N. Y. Nat’] Ex...120 125 
Eas! t RAVER. 20.0 — |Orieatal 200 — 
- acific. 17 

— |Phoenix.. 135 

159 ark. . Bhat 

— |Peoples’. a 

55 — |Republic. Misi142 

German Amer’n.l1i2 — |Shoe & Leather .146 150 
Gallatin......... 225 — /Seaboard Nat’!..118 - 
rmania........ — jSecond Nat’l..... 320 = 

Gartield.......... 300 — {Seventh Nav’l.. --120 Sd 
Greenwich...... 120 — |State or Sg rk ui 
Hanover.. o 4 — |St. Nicholas... - 
Hudson River.. — |Tradesmen’s..... 104 
mp't’s & Trad’s. ro — |Third Nav’l.. — 18 
rvi 48 — (Union ........... bitsy — 
Leather Man’f...19 — |Unit’dStatesNat. 20 — 
Manhattan....... 160 — |West Side Bank. — 

Madison Square.100 105 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was low- 
er. The posted rates for Sterling were 
reduced to $4.85 for long and $4.874 for 
demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.84} @$4.844 for 60-day bills, 
$4.871@$4.873 for demand, $4.873@$4. 88 
for cable transfers, and $4. 83@$4.834 for 
commercial bills. Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at 5.234}@5.224 for 
long, and 5.208@5.20 for short; Reichs- 
marks at 95@954, and 958@954, and Guild- 
ers at 40} and 404, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


We call attentionto The Davidson In- 
vestment Company of Wichita, Kan., 
who are offering investors their ten year 
debentures and five year Guarantee Real 
Estate Mortgages drawing 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable siekehouaine. 

According to an officially compiled 
statement, the amount of money in circu- 
lation in the United States, including 
gold, silver, gold and silver ‘certificates, 
U.S. notes and national bank notes, up 
to the first day of June, 1888, was one bil- 
lion, three hundred and seventy-one mil- 
lion, four hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and five dollars. The 
increase in circulation during the past 
year has amounted to about fifty million 
of dollars, or a dollar per capita on the 
population of the country. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, 
the export of wheat and flour from the 
United States for the past crop year was 
equivalent to 116,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Sixty millions of people are supposed to 
have consumed 270,000,000 bushels, or 
at the rate of 44 bushels per head. Fifty- 
three million bushels are estimated to 
have been used for seed and 10,000,000 bush- 
els for animal food,starch,sizing,etc. ,mak- 
ing an aggregate of 449,000,000 bushels of 
60 pounds. The crop of 1886-87 was esti- 
mated by Mr. Dodge at 449,000,000 
bushels weight. 

The printing of Government notes and 
National bank-notes, and all other Gov- 
ernment securities by the Government 
itself, to the exclusion of private enter- 
prise in the same direction, seems to be 
contrary tothe principles that underlie 
Republican forms of Government. It is 
just as much a monopoly for the Gov- 
ernment to assume the exclusive manu- 
facture of the paper currency of the 
country as for it to give the exclusive 
right to manufacture such currency to 
any one private bank-note company with- 
out regard to the competition of others. 
The situation of the Government is differ- 
ent from that of a private individual, 
The latter has the right to buy any article 
he may need for his own from whomso- 
ever he chooses, and has also the right to 
manufacture for himself any legitimate 
article he may choese tomake. Wisdom, 
however, would lead an individual to buy 
an article he needs, or make it for him- 
self, as the greatest advantage to himself 
dictates. Individuals,. however, are not 

always guided by wisdom tho a Gov- 





ernment is expectedto be. Several things 





have to be considered in determining 
whether it is better for the Government 
to manufacture its own currency, or for 
it to have such paper securities manu- 
factured by private companies. The 
general proposition, however, is that 
companies run by private enterprise and 
competing with each other are more 
likely to produce better designs and 
betterresults in the complete manufac- 
ture of them, than one private company 
having a monopoly, or than the Govern- 
ment’s own monopoly of the same manu- 
facture. Even if other things were equal, 
the mere encouragement of private enter- 
prise is a consideration of importance. 
There are certain functions of Govern- 
ment that naturally belong to it and that 
cannot be delegated to private parties. 
But all mechanical and manufacturing 
processes are not necessarily connected 
with the Government, and it is better to 
have them, when needed to carry on the 
latter, performed in whole or in part 
by private parties. As against this par- 
ticular business of preparing the paper 
securities of the United States, assumed 
to be done solely by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, it is alleged that 
the notes are not as well or as cheaply 
executed, nor are they prepared in the 
quantities necessary to public con- 
venience within reasonable time as they 
would be if part of the work were per- 
mitted to be done by private enterprise. 
In a Government bureau everything tends 
to become crystallized, and there is little 
room for improvement or new ideas. 
The designs on the currency printed of 
late years have shown little originality 
and beauty. The printing has been com- 
plained of, and, in one instance at least, 
notes were so poorly executed that after 
having been in circulation they were 
pronounced counterfeits by a Governm: nt 
detective. On the part of the Bureau it 
isclaimed that by having all work on 
paper securities done there greater safety, 
cheapness and a ee quality of work 
are secured. It has been so long since 
private bank-note companies have been 
permitted to enter into competition that 
these claimsamount to mere assertions, 
made ex parte by those favoring the 
Bureau, and such as cannot be brought 
to any present test. If, however, the 
history of the past is invoked, we find 
that when a portion of the work was 
given to private Companies there were no 
losses of impOrtance incurred. The 
power of checking dishonest practices 
was as great in those days as since. 
The investigations of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing itself in former 
days revealed many disgracefnl facts in 
connection with its internal manage- 
ment, and not in the process of the work 
done for the Government by private com- 
panies. The present management of the 
Bureau is, no doubt, honest and efficient 
but this is due more to the man at its 
head than to any inherent perfection in 
the system. Mr. Graves could secure 
better work and haveit done even more 
safely and cheaply than if the law per- 
mitted him to avail himself of the aid of 
private enterprise. When Mr. Sherman 
was Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Graves, 
together with two others as a committee, 
made an investigation of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing as then consti- 
tuted. This committee reported in favor 
of taking away a portion of the work 
from the Bureau and giving it to private 
bank-note companies on the grounds that 
the feeling of exclusive possession in- 
sensibly led those who managed the busi- 
ness of the Bureau to become less exact- 
ing, both asto the method of doing the 
work and the quality of the work done.— 
Rhodes, Journal. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PAUL ADELERIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
wah orders forall Investment Sennstitns 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BE N THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH T INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 














The Davids Investment Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Capital Stock $400,000. Surplus $60,000, 


J.O. DAVIDSON, Pres’t. N.C. KNIGHT, Sec’y. 


Offers to careful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
and Five Year Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages, 
drawing 6 = cent., payable semi-annually. 

Within the past fourteen years the compony peme 
placed large amounts of Mortgages and 
without the loss of a single dollar, either to to 
themselves or clients. embracing New England col- 
leges, savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
trust companies, and numerous private individuals, 
and to all of whom we refer 

Send for pamphlets and sirouleys, 

prosdway, New York. 
Eastern Offices: {il Sears Building. Denon, 
(Nutt’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 

* EDMUND KIMBALL, Vice-Prest. of three in- 
corporated Banks and one investment Co. o Dako- 
ta.offers selected municipal and county bonds, first 
mortgage bonds, netting 6 to 10 per cent. interest. 


Long and successful aperience. Correspondence 
invited. 10 First Street, Troy, N. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
SIGHT. 
r carefully selected ch 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt pay — 
Send for pamphiet w wh 
forms and references ast and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Whi IN N ESOT A. 
13 and mi Broad Srihew York: 














LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
EALTY C 
in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 8/ 
ec tions free. 
IENRY Ews ‘~ Cco., 


“Fre Faanswongy DAN 
Za AST MORTGAGE LOANS 
ete e 


of toe 
TOF THE ABOVE 
ES PORINVE STMENT OROM M LARGIN. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 


Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & C0O., 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company 








23 WALL STREET. 
New YORE, August 15th, 1888. 


TO THE SECURITY HOLDERS OF THE 


RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RR. 
COMPANY, 


The Committees for the reorganization of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
and the RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY have agreed. subject to the ap- 
proval of the holders of the securities they represent 
or of those to be issued in place thereof, that their 
respective lines shall be operated in close connection, 
under a single management, thus forming a desirable 
route, short in distance and with as favorable grades 
as any line between the CENTRAL WEST and tide- 
water on the ATLANTIC COAST. 

The agreement contemplates an ultimate transfer 
of the railroad of the RICHMOND AND ALLEGHA- 
NY COMPANY to the ownership or con'rol of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO COMPANY, or its suc- 
cessor. 

Upon the surrender to us of the certificates issued 
by the MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, repre- 
senting stock and bonds of the RICHMOND AND 
ALLEGHANY RAILROAD COMPANY, deposited 
under the existing plan of reorganization, we will 
issue, in exchange therefor, our negotiable receipts, 
which entitle the holders thereof, under the agree- 
ment between the two Committees, to new bonds and 
stock when issued, as provided therein. 

The right to participate therein is conditioned, in 
the case of each holder desiring so to participate, upon 
his depositing his present certificates with us duly 
indorsed. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO REORGANIZA- 
TION COMMITTEE reserves the right to limit the 
time within which deposits as above may be made 


with us or to fix penalties on subsequent deposits, and 
those who wish to participate in the plan should, 
therefore, deposit their certificates with us without 
delay, the offer to receive them being made subject, 
in all respects, to the control of the Committee. 
Copies of the Agreement between the two Com- 
mittees and of circulars relating thereto and other 
information may be had on application at our office, 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payable 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual ehigotien ts to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
jaced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
of the entireissue of $1,000,000 already mar- 

keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
cs that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
‘all pesoutars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Bosten, 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Cuiboctions promptiy made on all points of the 
rth west, and remitted cba on day of payment. 


H. “a. HARRISON. Pape 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 

F.A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIE 

PERRY HA RRISON, AssT.-CASHIER, 


Correspondence Solicited. 





in 
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li KANSAS FARM pb 
LOANS. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned; not a dollar of interest or pri ncipa 
lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send tothe 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 
for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
4as and Kansas mortaaces. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 200 of the finest Farms in the State fully e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map ot Michigan 
fuenianes for ;0 cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few cogmhatings 
with - view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of reterences furnished. 

GEO. W, SNOVER 
EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AG 
103 "“Gstoweld Street, etsone Mich, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING C0 


Ca =a mous eid 





ae 51088 288 GE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Jaterest 

yprzeble at National Bank of the Republic, 

Girard Lite Insurance Annully apd 

Trust Co. Philadelphia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of out- 
standing oaliga vtions Limited by Statute. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000.00i, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 

280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cen 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatea bythe W. B 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 
made vou remit ted to lender without charge. 
BEsT LOC TON INTHEUNION. Fifteen 
Years Piacloee e, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Kefer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


~ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per cent,aund seven per cent, Interest 





pa) able semi- annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 


amount of *he loan. Wourteen years’ experience io 
placing loans withont a single ‘loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Montgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘'HOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


7 FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest puyable in New York, and 

aranteed by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 
fas h Capital and Surplus, $ O00. 

This Company was organ in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally prow be t its business. The 
loans we offer for saie are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our represe ntative. before we 
made the loan. 

For full information and references apply to 

W. McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall Sts N.Y Y. 


8° MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Citg and Farm Mortguge Bonds to Net 7 to 












§ per ct, Title guaranteed by Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested, : 

Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


c. C. GARLAND & CO., Bankers, 
INNEA POLIS, MINN 


C. H. GRAVES & 00., |" 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited 


i and One-half the 
) Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 


WE invest money ic Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to re turn to you the 
principal, § percent. interest, and cue-half of all profits 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the batance of the protit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 


G, GUARANTEED MORTGAGES I% 
y OF DEBENTURE BONDS je 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, S4sicana, 
gaps), tally paid $300, 000. Surplus *834,< 


it years’ experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO INVESTORS, 


If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual! producing capac- 
ity, syincipe! And jaterest of all loans payable in 
New York Cit New York Office, 100 Broadway. 


ABRAM. 8. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


J.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


DULUTH, MINN, 





Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- J 
change Bank, Duluth. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


OFFERS [TS 
6 PER CENT. CERTIFIED BONDS, 
6 OER EN} eT tak 
7 PER C FARM LOAN 
yer pay one A Chemical National Bank, New 
r 
All leans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


aaniwe years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anyt 
For particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 530 State 
St. New York, or thecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 





. D. G. PEABODY &@& CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 
City and a Genater J Property Bought, 

Exchanged 
Siate, C tev County and School Bonds 
Bought ane se 
Money Javented.—S and10 per cent, Loans 
‘\egotiated Prom 
neon All the city. Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


Acsouo _ Pet ‘PER CENT 


rannum first mort gages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
Bast AND WEsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
_ Ons. EN ©. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


% THE AMERICAN 





NVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
G& Offer extraordinary inducements in 


S INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


A ALL GUARANTEED, 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital 8500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and uaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. > 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, Ne 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, Vv. Prest. Cc. P. WEBSTER, ( Cashier. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will Lyeete the largest profits, buy Duluth real 

estate. We can sell yew acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargugess Building. Duluth, 
nn. 


“McIntosh & Mygaitt, 
BANKERS. | 


DEN VER LORADO, 
Doa Genera. Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Al) real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular &: 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. e 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res ndence invite 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
ow FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Col, 


y FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State < Eanses. Loans taken 

only from tried customers of t 


Oficial yacryae of wl County. 
PITAL 8250 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Senn City. Kan. 
Oldest and finance ially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 
For illustrated Hand-book and full information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St.. Boston, Maas. 
A. E. ALVORD, Manager. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 

Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga'ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO 


Cn $1,000,600 
208 BROADWAY. New York. | __ 























Five Year Investments at al 


7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated e¢om- 
pany. 


Authorized C opical, | $250, »000 
Cap tal. $100, 000. 
Also Debe apuee Bonds at 6 1-2 per cent secured b 


jeposit of first wertane loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUS? COMPANY, 


WESTERN OvFFice: GRAND FORKS, DAK: 
EASTERN OFFICE: BRATTLEBORO, VT, 


Write us for particulars. 








yore Co 


ANSAS CITY 
PAID-UP Rae! AND eat Si. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Keal Estate Ait ogi with, Ton 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. President. 
ROLAND R. Comm: KLIN, AT 
Eastern Office, 239 j Broadway, New York. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a boges depositery for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, apd 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOBES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
5. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
7 PEKCT. , ARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEM. 
NE LEN L_ INTEREST PAYABLE AT ft E IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS? NAT’L BANK.N. Y. 
The Guaranty Investment Compan 


OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, = 
Capital, $250,000. "Total press ny Taney 
Investors purchasing our a es ave miedite 





placed and well-secured mortgages. For —- infor- 
Mation and our. monthly Dulfetins, cat Maren. @ r ad- 
dress GUARANTY I NT co, 


ion | AL 28 ay, New York. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mostgages on business and residence properties 
2 mee Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Or, R. E. Carpenter ‘38 Park Row, N. 
Edw ard Foi reythe, 7s Walnut st Street. Phila. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Co. Kansas. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


O. THacuer, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
W. E. GriFrit#, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 








8. 
G. 
Lawrence, Kansas, General Manager. 
F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. EMERY, angie. H. PRRKINS, Secretary. 
B. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


aaa NCH OFFICES, 


ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wall St.. N.Y. City. WM. T. nt Manager. 
HERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
12S. 4th St., PHILADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER Mar, 
Write for full infermution 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary Gavrer*e, Kansas, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


a SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co,, 


es Moines, Iowa, 
_ Abundant nny 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank. 


THR UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 





LOGAN C, MURRA Y, President, 
SVAN @. HERMAN, Cashier. 


_ Transacts a General Banking Business, — 


Gs and 7 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN, 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 








% GUARANTEED, FePBUSHes AMPLE SECURITY AT "OZ, 
FIRST MORTGAGES =AMMMMEEEMMMM, "To INVEST : Write to 


vroxn IMPROVED 


IN KANSAS 








JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 4000, 000 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, UCol- 
“ested and remitted free of cost, 





And get payee Invest ors’ Guide free. and 
the profitable —” at 
the patrors of this 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE prospects are rapidly brightening 
for an increased development in the busi- 


“ness of the local dry-goods market and a 


more animated appearance is given by 
the steady increase in the attendance of 
buyers from distant points, who manifest 
a disposition to make liberal purchases of 
such fabrics as are adapted to their local- 
ity and trade. In addition to this, the 
reports that are received from the inte- 
rior are of the most promising character 
as to the probabilities for an active fall 
trade, owing to the confidence felt in re- 
gard to the abundance of the crops, as the 
results of the harvest become assured. 
The month of August has always been a 
trying one, in regard to weather for 
satisfactory results, but thus far the 
present year has been all that 
could be wished, and the develop- 
ments of the next month are fully 
anticipated to be of a satisfactory charac- 
ter. Throughout the week there has been 
more activity in the jobbing branches of 
the trade, and the purchases by buyers on 
the spot have been more liberal than 
heretofore; a large distribution of staple 
goods was made by most of the principal 
jobbers of the local market, and the vol- 
ume ef business was quite upto the ex- 
pectations of those who were not over 
sanguine. The exodus that occurred the 
latter part of the week on account of the 
heat has not interfered to any great ex- 
tent with the volume of transactions, as 
the departure was only of a temporary 
character. The financial condition of the 
trade is good, and collections are reported 
satisfactory by commission houses and 
jobbers. The conservative influences that 
have controlled the dealings of the mar- 


ket make themselves felt in the confi- 


dence there is established among mer- 
chants and the few business embarrass- 
ments there are reported. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


In the cotton goods department there is 
a quiet and steady demand, with no new 
features developed during the week. The 
demand for plain and colored cottons by 
package buyers on the spot is chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character; but a good 
many duplicate orders are being received 
from the interior, and there is a good 
steady movement in fine brown cottons, 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels, bleached 
goods, low-grade corset jeans, silesias, 


flat-fold cambrics, etc.,on account of for- 
mer transactions. Denims, cheviots, ticks, 
checks, plaids, stripes, and most other 
colored cottons remain quiet in first 
hands; but special makes of cottonades 
and striped domets are in fair demand by 
the manufacturing trade. The demand 
for ginghams and wash dress fabrics was 
quite satisfactory, tho there was a slight 
falling off experienced toward the close 
of the week. Dark dress ginghams and 
staples were in moderate request by pack- 
age buyers, and there was a fair move- 
meant in certain makes on account of back 
orders. Dress goods were for the most 
part quiet in first hands, and the jobbing 
trade was comparatively light to-day. 
Agents are making steady deliveries of 
all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton fab- 
rics in execution of back orders; but new 
business is mainly confined to small par- 
cels of specialties. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


There is not the snap in the transac- 
tions of this department that was ex- 
pected; but still a fair business has been 
accomplished in a quiet way and were 
prices and terms a little more to sellers 
advantage there is no doubt the results 
would be better. Fancies in both worsteds 
and cassimeres seem to fare relatively 
better than other goods thus far, and the 
supply of these in desirable pattern full 
weights is said to be very moderate. 
There is a seasonably fair amount of new 
business in some lines of overcoatings, 
and cloakings are moving to a liberal ex- 
tent on former orders. Plain beavers 
seem still to be most popular in the latter 
line. The movement of dress fabrics is 
about as previously noted, being mod- 
erate at first hands, apart from deliveries 
on back orders, but of quite good volume 
in jobbing circles. Flannels, blankets and 
shawls are without material change in 
any particular, and the carpet trade is 
not wholly satisfactory. There was a 
fair movement in fall and winter hosiery, 
heavy shirts and drawers and cardigans 
on account of back orders, but the 
amount of new business ‘transacted by 
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the commission houses was comparatively 
light. Fancy knit woolens, other than a 
few specialties, remain quiet in first 
hands, and cotton hosiery is in strictly 
moderate demand by package buyers. 
The jobbing trade was less active than in 
the forepart of the week, owing mainly 
to the hot weather, which has caused 
many buyers to defer their purchases of 
fall goods. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


In this department but little presents 
itself for notice. The buyers who were 
present on the market in the early part of 
the week, evidently got through as soon 
as possible in order to avoid the hot 
weather that was experienced the close of 
the week. The city trade as yet mani- 
fests ne anxiety for goods of any descrip- 
tion, and while jobbers are enjoying a 
very fair trade the distribution is not of 
proportions that would break very far 
into their stocks. As a matter of fact, 
the deliveries making on importation or- 
ders keep both jobbers and large retailers 
fairly well supplied. There are no evi- 
dences of any change in the tendencies of 
fashion on dress goods or silks; piece- 
dyed fabrics still have a decided prefer- 
ence over wool or worsted fancies; the more 
staple character goods are the best sell- 
ers in the silk department, and what call 
there is for velvetsand plushes runs almost 
wholly on solid colors. Aside from some 
few lines of silk flouncings, laces are rather 
slow and the movement of embroideries 
is moderate. The movement of house- 
keeping linens, handkerchiefs, etc.,seems 
to be fully up to the average total, and 
the transactions in hosiery, while gener- 
ally on a moderate scale individually, are 
of quite full total. Fairly good orders 
are being secured for spring weight 
clothing woolens, but the terms are not 
wholly satisfactory. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January Ist, 1888, compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. ¥ 1888. 3 887. 
Entered at tne port... $5,175,582 $3,555,049 
Thrown on market.... 8,065,599 8,554,611 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 84,776,742 80,082,043 
Thrown on market.... 85,106,043 78,864,185 





READING NOTICES. 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
~ COMPANY. 

THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY has 
declared its 111th dividend of $10 per share, payable 
from the earnings of the past six months. The first 
dividend paid by the Hartford was in Isl!. The rate 
paid per share was 80 cents. Dividends were paid 
yearly until 1528, the highest rate being $5.20 per 
share. Dividends were then suspended until 1841, 
when they were resumed and paid until 1s45. They 
were then in suspense until 1853. From that date 
until the present, yearly dividends have been paid 
with the exception of the year following the great 
Chicago fire. Since 1874 the uniform rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum has been paid. The company report 
the result of the business for the six months ending 
July ist as unusually satisfactory, the earnings being 
larger than for any corresponding period in the his- 
tory of the comp.ny, notwithstanding the very heavy 
tire losses which have prevailed throughout the coun- 
try during this period. This fact emphasizes the 
continued popularity, success and able management 
ofthe business affairs of this substantial old com- 
pany. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 

now run over the Michigan Central, “the Niagara 
Falls Route,” and the New York Central and Boston 
and Albany Railroads from Chicago to New York and 
Boston. These trains are not only equipped with the 
finest Wagner Palace sleeping cars, but are made 
thoroughly complete by having vestibuled dining, 
smoking, first-class and baggage cars: and altho con- 
stituting the famous “ limited”’ of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, carry all classes of passengers without extra 
charge, The through vestibuled Wagner sleepers 
leave the Grand Central Depot in New York dai y at 
6P.M., and the Kneeland St. Depot in Boston daily at 
8 pM. Tickets can be procured and accommoda- 
tions reserved at any New York Central or Boston 
and Alvany ticket office. Niagara Falls is passed by 
daylight, and the train haltsa* Falls View for passen- 
gers to enioy the scene, the grandest and most com- 
prehensive view of the great cataract to be had from 
any point. After a daylight ridethrough the richest 
and loveliest portion of Michigan, Chicago is reached 
at %:c0 P.M. All meals are served in the best style in 
the unsurpassed dining cars of the line. 


+ 








THOSE who have money to invest can get a great 
deal of interesting information regarding Western 
Mortgages and debenture bonds by addressing the 
Hartford tnvestmen" Company of Hartford, Conn. 
The gentlemen composing this well-known Company 
have had twelve years’ experience in the business. 
and are known as gentlemen who can give the best 
of references. They already have loaned two mil- 
lion dollarsin the West. ay 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURS. 

Messrs, RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, the popular ex- 
cursion managers, will begin their Californi» tours 
earlier this season than usual. Excursion parties are 
announced to leave the Kast in September and Octo- 
ber. Two—one each moath—will go to Southern Cali- 
fornia direct. and others, with the same dates of de- 
Pparture, wi!l take a grand sight-seeing round over 
the Northern Pacific Railread and throuczh the pic- 
turesque Pacific Northwest. The September tour 
will Include a week in the Yellowstone National 
Park. Descriptive circulars will be sent by the firm 
on application. 





> _ — ~ 
EARLY in 1875, lames Pyle, of New York City, in- 
vented Pearline Washing Compound—an article to 
take the place of soap —an article which will take the 
dirt out of clothing by soaking or boiliug instead of 
rubbing, which will clean — china and glass with 
reduced rubbing,and withal is absolutely narmless; on 
the contrary in doing away with the rubbing, ittakes 
awav the worst of the wear—clothing is damaged 
more by washing than wearing. he greater part of 
1875 and 1874 was spent in developing Pearline; in 
1877 it was put on the market, and by 1878 had optain- 
considerable popularity. To day Pearline is used 
in over one million families, from Maine to Caiifor- 
nia, and from Canada to Texas. This worderfyl 
frowth in the face of many imitations, which are 
amacing to clothing or paint, end thus make the 
People look at an honest article with suspicion. is 
marvelous and can be due alone to merit. 
A fair trial, which will cost but a few pennies, will 
ake a convert of the most skeptical. See that you 
get the genuine article, which alone will give satis- 


action. Eve ackage bears the me of “James 
Pyle, New York’ was 


* THERE Is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.” If your affairs are 


at low ebb now, don't fail to write to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 109 Main St., Richmond, Va., who have plans 
that will enable you to make mongy rapidly.— Ex. 








: RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF 
ER 





JOMMISSION- 
S KOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting of the A. B. C. 
F. M. will be held inthe Music Hall, Cleveland, O., 
October 2d-6th, 18°8. 

Arrangements for reduced railroad rates have been 
mace as follows: 

Trunk Line Association (which represents all the 
principal railways east of Buffalo and Pitisburg, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk of Canada), a fare and a 
third on the certificate plan. [Persons coming trom 
Trunk Line Territory must obtain blank certi icates 
from the Secretary of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments at Cleveland before purchasing their tickets. 
These certificates will be mailed by the secretary, 
with full instructions for their use, upon applica- 


tion. 

Central Trafic Association (which covers the prin- 
cipal lines between the Trunk Line Territory and 
Chicago, north of the Ohio River), one fare tor round 
t 


rip. 
Southern Trafic Association, a fare and a third, on 
the certificate plaa. 
The rates from the Western Trafic Association, 
vhich covers the territory west of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River, will be published later. 

Rates per day, and number of guests who can be ac- 
commodated 


= 









man, $5 to $4.50, 100 guests; Forest City House, $ 
150 guests; The Weddell, $3 to $4.50, 100 guests; 
nard House, $2.50 to $3, 100 guests; American House, 
$2 to $2.50. 50 guests; Hawley House, $1.5) to $2, 50 
guests; Johnson House, $1.50 to $2, 50 guests; Striebin- 
ger House $1.50, 20 guests; New England 
House, $1, 50 guests; Prospect House, $1.50, 30 quests: 


sioraries, and Theological Students. Persons of the 
classes thus specified should send their names before 
the ith of September, to L. F. Mellen, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, or tothe Secretary. Cards 
of assigament will be torwarded to them with full in- 
structions. 

If desired, the Committee will assist other persons 
who may desire to attend the meetings in securing 
accommodations at hotels in the list given above, ana 
furnish them cards of assignment. 

N B.—Persons corresponding with the Committee 
are respectfully sequested to inclose envelopes ad- 
dresseu and stamped. 

Rev. G. R. LEAVITT, 

Chairman of ' om. of Arrangements, 
20 Granger ~treet, Cleveland, O. 

JUSTIN SNOW, Secretary, 

Ist4 Euclid Avenne, ¢ leveland, O. 


A NEW CORSET. 





James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silks 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
fect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


‘Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


“Nellie, you have 
ruined that dress, 
because you did not 
have a CANFIELD 

ESS SHIELD.” 







= 


Pat. in U.S. 


and Europe. 
Only relinble Shield made. 
more than six million ladies. 
any other Shield made in U.S.or Europe. Beware 
of imitatians. 


SAMPLE PAIR, by mail, 25 Cents, 


Have been worn by 
Sales five times that of 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard St., New York. 







































GLARK’SS 
CUTAWAY 


Send for New Circular with 
Full Description, FREE. Address : 










HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Higganum, Conn, or 189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 





























Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............- f 40 
reserve Your Ca. t New rrocess. fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 40 
* | XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 40 
Pastry BO WHER. os eccsahs. ccrcnes wees O18 
"Nn -*) Winter Wheat, Roller Process ee 
a | > AA XX Family, Choice Winte nied 
om = XX Fancy Winter Wheat................-.-- 5 15 
omy Good Vafue, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 15 
— Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 4 00 
co fa Corn flour from Southern White Cogn 
wall e Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 5 
= - —- Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-Db 
Pir Ubecs ceteasbdde 0b86enaubaveerndeien é 
si. 
S CZ MILL FEED. 
4 
Zid We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
cc OU] | pran, 40 tbs.). .......... eee oe 3 8Ke@s 9% 
— ei a eG SO - —-— @ —- &# 
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J Shar ne 
> = S Bye Feed. 
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|e a ‘ 
— oS WHEAT 
— i] No. 2 Red Winter Afloat .... — %1K@ — 9734 
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= ¢ No. | Hard Spring...... adi’ _ @ — 9954 
a ¢ 
co ~ Uneraded...... ......0..20++- - i @ _ nie 
3 secces.cocccce —= SUM — BE 
«PR SE FSS SR -- @--— 
Furman Steam Heater, | ,, 
GUARANTEED to furnish MORE HEAT eee SS ee 
for the fuel burned than any other apparatus in the ee —-— @-—4 
world, Address BEANS: 
THE HERENDEEN MFG@CO., | Pea cof @ de 
GENEVA, N. Y. lee Se Ee me 2 45 
Green, prime, @ bush........ —— @200 
° HAY AND STRAW. 
Weekly Market Review. Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs...... ....$- 8 @  % 
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ee eof eo aces -—-55 @— 0 
[For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 18th, 1888.] | Straw, Oat Sf neee ee cone — 4 @— 0 
COFFEE. COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 17 @1% 
wi a” pet aae 144@) 
ince 6cscecen pbtens sdremeiak shape 1644 @16 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 10 @I1l 
A 18 @%5 Oniomens, Phaila....... 5. 0.6 se.secsseses A GRE 
| Meodjum ” Fingst th: i os Fowlsstate and Western................ 14 @N4% 
Young Hyson, te oe a a Oe eiaaier sxe -~ @ 
Hyson, rs “ . pie tenting Lae2sk? Oe ee ree 8 @16 
kfast, D. picuetnendgaiect 
aie VEGETABLES. 
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ae FREE FOE Wiiicc tk es a0 75 2 
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OS Serer rere @ 8 : 4 : 
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Choice Delte tabs et ee) ae Apples, Fancy sliced, new........... 6 @ 6% 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs.... QUATTOTS.« --.. 0-2 sees scene ve eee =o 
ae eal evaporated ........ 
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Perfect Seed Bed. 
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JSusurance. 
AM I INSURED? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In a late number of THE INDEPENDENT 
appeared the startling announcement that 
since the first day of January, 1883, one 
hundred and eight co-operative assessment 
life insurance associations have utterly fail- 
ed. (It seems rather queer that all but 
about half adczen of them werein the State 
of New York.) THE INDEPENDENT is opposed 
to all assessment associations indiscrimi- 
nately. Not very long ago THE INDEPEND- 
ENT was down hard on one of the regulars, 
the New York Mutual. The opposition was 
sharp and severe for some time, yet the 
New York Mutual survived, and is proba- 
bly the strongest life company in the world 
to-day. We find also that not a few of the 
regular Jife companies fail. You do not 
give us a list of these. I have had some ex- 
perience in that direction which was any- 
thing but satisfactory. I hada policy 
the Empire, which did not live a year. Was 
then turned over to the Continental, and 
after paying in about four hundred dollars, 
becoming convinced that there never would 
be any dividends, I concluded to “lose what 
[had paid in and not pay another cent.” 
These are only samples. Now I am insured 
in an assessment association, the United 
Order cf the Golden Cross, which I believe, 
notwithstanding your wholesale condem- 
nation of ail such concerns, is safe and 
economical, and an exception to THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S general rule. It has cost me on 
an average a little less than twenty-five dol- 
lars a year, thus far to carry a twothousaaod 
dollar policy. We have in this order, aside 
from the insurance, social advantages of a 
high order. We have fortnightly meetings 
always interesting. Both men and women 
belong to the order, and no one can be ad- 
mitted unless pledged to total abstinence, 
thus making it astrictly Temperance So- 
ciety, thereby securing the safest possible 
risks. The order is twelve yearsold. The 
commandery in this town of 6,000 inhabit- 
ants has been in operation about nine years. 
Two only of our members have died, and 
their widows received promptly $2,000 each, 
the full amount for which they were in- 
sured, 

The order is subject to a steady, healthy 
growth. We have clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, tradesmen, mechanics; in fact all 
classes and both sexes. No one can deny 
that this has been a beneficent institution 
thus far. Already thousands of widows 
and orphans can testify to its beneficence. 

The past issecure, and judging by the past 
we are warranted in being hopeful for the 
future. You tell usthat “‘what we want is 
insurance that insures.’’ We believe that 
is what we have got. I cannot see why I 
have not been insured every moment thus 
far, just as surely as I would have been in 
the strongest regular life company in the 
country. There are other assessment socie- 
ties in Massachusetts in a healthy and 
flourishing condition, some of them several 
years older than the Golden Cross. There 
must be something radically wrong about 
your New York concerns, something very 
different from ours here in Massachusetts. 
Perhaps yours belong to the species known 
as graveyard insurance, the sort that do not 
flourish here, and that would not be toler- 
ated in this locality. 

According to the closing part of your arti- 
cle, we may as well hold to our favorable 
view as long as we can, for we cannot get 
out if we would. You say ‘co-operative 
assessment associations are frauds’’; that 
**they must all fail’’; “*that the sooner you 
get out the less likely it is that you will be 
called upon to pay the debts of the associa- 
tion.”’ Then follows legal decisions regard- 
ing the liability of members, showing that 
altho one has followed your advice and 
dropped out, he is not thereby made free, 
but in case the association fails, he is liable 
for assessments to pay all debts just the 
same as tho he had held on to the end. 

I quote from your legal decisions. No. 2. 
** Members are liable for assessments, tho 
their policies may be void through their 
own ucts,”’ 

No. 5. *‘ Forfeiture of rights under a policy 
does not necessarily release the member 
from liability to assessment.” 

So it seems we are tied up, and must make 
the best of it. I must confess that the 
wholesale denunciation of THE INDEPENDENT 
has disturbed and worried some of us a good 
deal, but according to this last broadside we 
may as well cease our worry and submit as 
gracefully as may be to the inevitable. 

J.G. B. 

There are two reasons why we cannot 
hold any dissussions with organs or advo- 
cates of assessment societies and #ery 








rarely print any of their matter. One 
reason is that they use such a multitude 
of words without saying anything clear- 
ly ; the other is that they have an uncon- 
querable habit of misquoting and misrep- 
resenting. The foregoing is less objec- 
tionable than usual, yet the writer grossly 
misrepresents. A while ago, he says, 
THE INDEPENDENT was ‘“‘down hard” on 
the Mutual Life, which survived and 
proved to be all right ; may not THE IN- 
DEPENDENT be wrong, also, about assess- 
ment societies? THE INDEPENDENT, some 
years ago, opposed a certain course taken 
by the Mutual as being ill-judged and 
certain ultimately to lead to disaster ; as 
that course was soon abandoned it is now 
immaterial to know which was right 
aboutit. To say by inference that THE 
INDEPENDENT once fought the company 
and has been put wrong by its survival is 
a characteristic assessment way of twist- 
ing truth into falsehood. 

This communication is in the old vein 
which was once so familiar. The writer 
has been a member of a society so many 
years ; it has cost him only a trifle; he 
doesn’t see why he has not been perfectly 
insured, nor why it will cost him any 
more hereafter. Very likely. If he says 
he cannot see the sun at noon of aclear 
day when he turns his face directly 
toward it, he must be his own witness— 
we cannot dispute his blindness when he 
affirms it. He is thirty years old, sup- 
pose; he has had perfect health, never 
having known a day’s sickness, and he 
cannot see why anybody need be sick or 
what place there is in the world for phy- 
sicians and grave-diggers. He has not 
died—he cannot see that death is a fact. 

If he considers this a solemn trifling, 
take his own triumphant statement. It 
has been costing him $12 a year per 
$1,000. At this rate it will take him 
eighty-fo ur years to pay for the $1,000 he 
expects tosome time take out. Who is 
going to pay what he does not, or is he so 
occupied with admiring the present 
cheapness of it that he don’t trouble him- 
self whence the money is coming? 

The experience he refuses to take at the 
cost of others will come to him at his 
own cost if he waits for it. Meanwhile, 
we beg to inform him that he could do 
better with his money in companies 
which depend upon substantial assets in- 
stead of “‘social advantages of a high 
order.” 

> 

It is a singular fact that where a build- 
ing guarded by a private watchman burns, 
the fire is almost invariably discovered by 
some one other than the watchman. 
Another singular fact is that the watzh- 
man declares that he passed along where 
the tire started only a few minutes before 
it broke out, and that then everything 


was allright, and no indications whatever 
of fire. We never knew of a case in 
which the watchman did not make this 
declaration. Watchmen are employed 
under the supposition that they are re- 
liable and truthful, and since we must or 
ought to believe them, can we arrive at 
any other conclusion than that the watch- 
man in passing along such a short time 
before and seeing no fire, inadvertently, 
by his pipe, cigar or matches, set the 
place on fire. Candidly, we believe pri- 
vate watchmen cause more fires than 
they prevent.—Price Current. 














INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Krwmines its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, BAIL, Seeretaru. 








Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 








1794. 


1888. 


THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





(57th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY ist, 1888. 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
Outstanding Claims, - 


Policy-Holders’ Surplus, - 





. “S65, 335, 881 27 
. 1,250,000 00 
1,898,097 04 
214,746 91 
3,223,037 32 


NET SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL AND ALL 


LIABILITIES, - - 1 5973,037 32 
Total Income (six months), > - 1°355,341 o7 
Total Expenditures Guctading DD Dividend), - 1,179,852 O1 


GEO. L.. CHASE, President. 


P.C. ROYCE, Secretary, 


THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT---CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. 


P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT---SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 





THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
ASSETS, $736,082.55. 


Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 

Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 

OFFICERS: 
WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEV, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J, HILLAS, Secretary, 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


$18,199,262 24 
. 16,480,082 42 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
y, 0! uing Endowment Policies for precisely ¢ the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These pias, and rticipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of oa --0 an ane subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-f of 1880. 
Cash aeenier e and "paid-ep insurance values in- 
dorsed on every a 
Pamphlets = anatory of | Rd p Westase may be 
had en application at Compan: 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 









THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omyin management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE; 
21 Courtiandt St. 














o ~ A kg -EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. e 
OAs CAPITAL... ccces coccccccces sosceveseseces 

Reserve | for reinsurance,and - gone enema 1,490.38 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... ..,.... 411.577 





TOTAL ApeETs. Jan Ist, 1888. . $2,401,956 
HOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18, 104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1273 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VIcE-PREs’T. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ii oa cscvnnsinccsdancstnacedaassdicetedenesessvenpsacesensaccasencuaves $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7...... 2.0.0.0. ceeeeceeeeeeeeeee -» 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest and rents, €tC...........ee008 Sobecvecsccvcccscssvesccccnececsceoseses 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887..........cceceeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 





APY QAAICIONS 60 UAMME)........2...0 cecccccccccce ccccccescccccccseccccssoscessscooces $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Total Paid Policy-holders............sccccceccccccscccccccsccccccccoces $9,535,210 79 
Taxes and TO-ANSUTARCES. ....2000000000cccccccccesccescccccocccesccescescocscsocccocossees 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc. ...........ceceececeeeeneeeeeeeneeesseeenees 3,531,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..............sceeee ceeeee 629,860 98—$15,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit........... dnedocdescosscoceroveses veecsseveseons $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 £2).... 49,088,286 14 


Real Estate.......... ebboreners Coceeseesnabhonee ousneUednecesabevesecsoncenees Sasberesecsaes 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


6,887,092 59 


CUPIEY)..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccce’s coccccccees + sevceseeecesccscsoccesecees 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

AMOURS 60 OVET SRAGDGOD)..020.00 coccccccccscccccs cocceccs cc cocccceccccececsose-c6 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Fam. lat, 1GBB..cccccccrcccccccccccccsccccccccccccsccs cecccccccece eoceccececs soccccccose 1,174,540 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
AMORA? WAIMMOR ec cccccccvccecccwsccoscccccsececcvecesseccoccoccsccss oncccce wecececessescss e 170,792 58 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 488,477 59—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 





$83,079,845 85 


Approved losses in course Of PayYMENL.............seeeceeeees ndnvdseosanadsesesetionsse $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete...........csccecceeceeee ciaelieikasnse eieiieticanepanessliaaeacaiipbsi 2 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................ese0s 27,582 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............c.06 cececcceceeees seve 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cemt. Carlisle net premium. ..........sccccccccccccccccccccccses $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 31st, 1887..............++ 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund,Janu- SOS” 
ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
policies of that class............... nob scces enknaantestddbeenamishind 
Addition to the Fund during 1687.............ccccecccccesceceeeecencsseseeee 
DEDUCT— 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 


4,176,425 25 
1,785,602 54 





$5,962,027 79 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888 
Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE...........:ceceeccceeeeseeeeescerecee eee 


5,315,720 83 

52,€86 73 
$76,428,265 74 
cosvess $6,651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 








Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard@)..............-000.:005 eeeeeees 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 

i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund)..... $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee reeeee 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D,, Medical Director, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887...... -++ $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

SRI, Bais ocncccnccapscccensecest neastte 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ..............+« $5,060,569 2 
Prefniums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887...............5 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

PNR ssiasctetcccsndeccaness $1,'99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

REDORSER, »ccococcccsccsccecss 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GERAIS GG cccsccccctrescsiussacvscsenes ° 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and BiHs receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.............. evebedéounsesedoks 218,192 40 

Amount......... peesee seesesseees oeccensdes $12,237,283 36 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY AWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, A'S H MARS ‘ALL, 
JAMES LOW, re G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, ARLES D. LEVERIOCH, 
BE JAMMIN H (FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LO EORGE BLISS. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W D. 

OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY EDWD FLOYD-JON 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS M ITLANDS 
JOHN ELLIOT, IRA BURSL 
©. A. HAND, TA MES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. TAWKENCE TURNURE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
O. P. FRALEIGH. Secreta: 
HEELWKIGHT, Ass't 
WM. T-STANDEN, Aetuary 





Increase in assets Over................ 8 
Increase in new business.... 
Increase of business in force 





pascanigeigigsii AIMS PAID PROM PT 
TEN DAYS’ GRAC =e 


A GSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, destring ¢ to qepresent the Com- 
pany. are’ invited to address J. EY, Super. 
of A at Home t Office. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 








OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 

Geadinantet Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
uildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Wet War POUW. 0ce0cccce cccccccsess i 920,997 G1 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McOURDY, 





EL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E K, 

JIRAM BARNEY, JNO. L. RIKER, 
HENRY C. BOWEN JOHN H. REED, 
few CORLL tie 2 oota, wa a PRICHA RDS, 

- =) . A 

JOHN CLAFLIN, wM. Ww 

.B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
TR MES: rnaser: LaewitignCn TURNUR 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEO DORE F AIL, % 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J. D. VERMI 
BRADISH - JOHNSON, JacoB AVEND LL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
OHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brookiyn Dop’t, 
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Old and Young. 


RHYME OF THE DAMASK ROSE. 





BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


A DAMASK rose and nothing more, 
Nurtured amid the city’s roar, 
Decreed for one brief hour to rest 
Upon a lady’s heaving breast; 

Then by her fairy fingers torn, 

lts fragrant petals crushed forlorn; 
’T was but a frail and fleeting flower, 
And yet what beauty was its dower. 


And while it rested on her heart, 

And while she careless rent apart 

The dainty petals one by one, 

My thoughts did in this fashion run: 
A Damask rose; the name implies 
That under Syria’s glowing skies 

The parent stock inhaled the dew 

And borrowed that imperial hue, 

The gorgeous dye that monarchs wore, 
Won from the Tyrian’s storied shore. 


In proud Damascus’ days of power 

The Saracen’s embattled tower 

Inclosed the loveliest of the land— 

Fair Esmeh of the lily hand. 

Bright gleamed the bracelet on her wrist; 
And pearls of Ind her forehead kissed 
What time she touched the wild guitar 
When twilight brought the evening star, 
And roses breathed their rich perfume 

In the deep Oriental gloom— 


A darkness lit by firefly gleams 

And drowsy as the land of dreams; 
The low night zephyr in the calm 
Sighed softly to the slumberous palm, 
While to the moon the fountain calls 
Amid the vine-encircled halls, 

The moon slow rising o’er the groves 
Wherein the bulbul sings her loves, 
While festive tambourine and zell 
Upon the midnight watches swell. 


And there the roses grew of old, 

And there she dwelt amid the gold 

And splendor of those early days, 

Esmeh, the lady of my lays. 

Until from Acre’s bloody plain 

Her chieftain father in his train 

A captive knight led thither, bound, 

And doomed a slave to till the ground 

And wearily to tend the flowers 

That breathed sweet odors ‘neath her 
bowers. 


Her black eyes through the lattice gazed 
Upon the Christian slave amazed, 

As one who sees a face long missed, 

Or feels that love once more has kissed 
Lips lorn and parched with long vespair. 
And love with all its bliss and care 

It was indeed that seized her now, 

And made her haughty spirit bow 
Captive henceforth until the grave 

To him who was her tather’s slave. 


With her to love meant sacrifice 

Of creed, of home, of childhood’s ties; 
To dwell with him, to break his thrall, 
She joyously resigned them all. 

And when her sire resoug t the fray, 
The lovers fled ere break of day. 
Toward the coast their coursers flew 
Until the blue sea hove 1n view, 

And galleys from Italia’s seas 
Flaunting proud pennons to the breeze. 


They sailed for Albion’s distant isle, 
And carried with them to beguile 
The way, or haply to remind 

Of the dear land she left behind, 

A damask rose—the queenliest flower 
That Eve could find in Eden’s bower. 
It throve around their castle’s walls, 
It gladdened the ancestral halls, 

And o’er their slumber shed perfume 
When laid together in the tomb. 


Centuries went by, and once more rang 
Over the land war’s dismal clang. 

The War of Roses scattered shield 

And corpse o’er many a bloody field; 
The Damask rose her children wore, 
Sign of the fealty they bore, 

The Red Rose at St. Alban’s fray 

And Wakefield’s long-remembered day; 
The Damask rose she brought of yore 
From Palestine’s enchanted shore. 


Gone are those ancient enmities, 
But still the rose an emblem is, 
A weapon and a token flower 
Whereby fair woman wields her power. 
The strife, tho bloodless, none the less 
Annuls the spirit’s happiness; 
Attracts to wound, and fires the soul 
It leaves too often rent with dole. 
Love, like the rose, c¢ uces|s a thorn, 
And lures the heazt les«es forlorn, 
New York Citr 


ROXANA’S HUSBAND. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 
PART II. 








WHILE Mr. Baggage and his cronies 
were indulging in their daily modi- 
cum of personal gossip, and Deacon 
Baldwin’s ancient, chest-foundered sor- 
rel mare was bearing him homeward at a 
pace only a trifle less rapid than that of 
an ordinary pedestrian, the two women 
of Gideon Salters’s household sat together 
in the front room whose windows com- 
manded the road to Farnham. 

It was too dark to sew, but the older 
woman was knitting steadily, her dim 
old eyes fixed on the gathering dusk out- 
side. Roxana was idle. She made no 
pretext now of disguising her anxiety. 
but moved her chair close to the window 
and sat looking off down the road with a 
troubled gaze. 

** Are you sure the deacon didn’t go by 
while I was out of the room, Mother?’ 
she asked, after a long silence. 

‘*Sakes alive! Of course he didn’t!” 
the old woman answered, with some 
acerbity. ‘‘ Wouldn’t I a-seen him, an’ 
heard him, too? Hsh! Ain’t that 
wheels ?” 

A breathless pause—no—there was no 
sound at all. 

‘* Somethin’ must a-kep’ him longer’n 
usual,” tle old woman said, in a con- 
strained voice. ‘‘Got yer shirts mos’ 
done ?” 

** All to the button-holes,” Roxana an- 
swered, in the same kind of atone. “I 
hope Gid ‘Il like ’em. I finished ’em off 
with three rows o’ stitchin’, the way he 
wanted ’em.” 

There was another long silence; then 
both women started, and changed color. 
There was an unmistakable sound of 
wheels from a rocky place in the roada 
little way down. 

‘* May be it ain’t him!” said Roxana, 
changing color. 

*“°Tishim!” said the old woman a mo- 
ment later; starting up; ‘‘ an’ he’s goin’ to 
stop, too!” 

Roxana had also risen to her feet. 

‘* There !” said the old woman hastily, 
** you set down, Roxany! I'll go out my- 
self; I’d ruther. 

Roxana sank weakly into her chair, her 
heart throbbing, her limbs trembling. 

Old Mrs. Salters threw her white apron 
over her head and ran down the path be- 
tween the flower-borders to take the let- 
ter Deacon Baldwin pulled with exaspera- 
ting slowness from his pocket, and held 
toward her with twinkling, curious eyes. 

‘** From Gideon, I ’spose?” he said, eye- 
ing her agitated face. 

‘** It’s from my brother in Boston,” Mrs. 
Salters answered shortly. ‘*‘ Much obliged 
for your trouble, Deacon, Good-evenin’!” 

She walked slowly up the narrow path, 
her face white as the apron that sur- 
rounded it. She knew that Roxana was 
devouring her every motion from the win- 
dow; she knew, before opening it, that 
this letter, addressed in her brother’s 
hand, contained only confirmation of her 
worst conjectures; she knew that it was to 
be hers to stab Roxana to the heart, with 
acruel disappointment; and it was not 
strange that she could scarcely drag her 
feeble old limbs up the two or three steps 
to the door, and into the room where Rox- 
ana stood with impatient, outstretched 
hand, and face allalight with expectant 
joy. 

‘*’Tain’t from Gid, dear!” the poor old 
woman managed to utter, giving the first 
plunge of the knife. ‘‘I got kind o’ anx- 
ious, an’ wrote to brother Jerry; an’ the 
letter isfrom him. Now don’t, Roxany !” 
she pleaded, for Roxana had dropped 
nervelessly back onto her chair, looking 
white and faint. 

‘* Now don’t,” repeated the old woman, 
tearing the letter open with her stiff old 
fingers. ‘‘ Will you read it, or shall I?” 

Roxana made a motion for her to read. 
It took a good while to get the letter open 
and her spectacles at the right angle, and 
she was obliged to go close to the window 
to see at all. Then she began to read 
slowly, and pausing between the words. 





“Dear Arminta: I was very much sur- 
prised to receive your letter ’’— 





‘*T guess I’d better read it to myself, 
fust,” she faltered. 

A dead silence was in the room as the 
old woman made her way slowly down 
the page, her wrinkled face growing paler 
from moment to moment; at last she 
stopped, looked up piteously, and made 
an essay to speak—a vain essay, ending 
in a cry, for without a word Roxana fell 
forward, fainting into her outstretched 
arms. 

Some way the old woman managed to 
convey the slender figure to the lounge, 
and feebly, tremblingly, to apply some 
restorative; and in a little while the 
young woman opened her eyes, shudder- 
ing as she came back to consciousness, 
fixing wild eyes on the other’s face. 

‘** He is dead !” she said, huskily. ‘‘Gid 
is dead !” 

** No, darlin’ child, he ain’t dead, Gid 
ain’t,” her mother-in-law said, coaxingly. 
‘Jerry says he ain’t seen nor heard noth- 
in’ at all of Gid; that’s all.” 

** All!” repeated Roxana, harshly; ‘‘that 
is all!” 

“Yes, dear, that’s all. Gideon ain't 
been to Jerry’s; he ain’t seen nor heard 
nothin’ of him.” 

‘* Then,” said Roxana, in an unrecogniz- 
able voice, an awful terror growing in her 
eyes—‘‘then something has happened to 
Gideon! My husband is—dead!” 

She turned her face to the wall, not 
weeping, but shuddering from head to 
foot, and uttering from time to timea 
smothered cry. 

** No,” protested the old woman, begin- 
ning to cry piteously; ‘‘no, Roxany, he 
ain’t dead—Giu ain’t! He’s jest gone off 
some’ers; hell come back ag’in, dear! 
He always did come back, an’ he will 
now! Lord, Roxy! Why didn’t ye tell 
him what I wanted ye to?” she went on, 
wringing her old hands, quite unstrung 
and hysterical now. ‘‘Why didn’t ye 
now, Roxy! He’d a-been so proud an’ 
happy, Gid would! He’s ’mazin fond o’ 
children. An’ I’m mortal sure if he'd 
a-known how ’twas with ye, Roxany, 
he’d never a-gone off in the world! If 
anything could a-kep’ him back, that 
would, Roxany!” 

But Roxana had risen into a sitting 
position, and was locking hard at her, 
with dilated, curious eyes. 

‘* He always did come back,” she re- 
peated. ‘‘What do you mean? Tell me!” 

She spoke peremptorily, almost harshly. 
The lamp had been lighted, and the old 
woman saw by Roxana’s face and man- 
ner that evasive denial would be vain. 

‘* You are always hinting at something 
strange in my husband,” said Roxana, 
keeping her bright, fierce eyes on her. 
‘Tell me what you mean. Tell me every- 
thing. 1 must know.” 

**Yes, yes, Roxana,” the old woman 
quavered, ‘“‘ you shall know, only don’t 
look at me that way, as if ye was losin’ 
your mind; ’n I'll tellye! Ye see, dear, 
’tain’t nothin’ bad about Gid; he never 
did nothin’ real bad, that I know on, in all 
his life. ’Tain’t his fault, Roxany, it’s his 
misfortune. It was born in him, Rox- 
any, an’ he can’t help it ”— 

‘*¢ What can’t he help? What was born 
in him ?”’ said the young wife, biting back 
her agonized impatience. 

‘* Well, ye know, Roxy, ’t my husband 
died before Gid was born, an’ I went down 
to Eastport to stay with my aunt Laura. 
An’ what with my trouble, an’ the change, 
an’ seein’ the ships comin’ an’ goin’ all the 
time, my mind was onsettled, an’ I took 
all sorts o’ notions into my head. One on 
’em was to travel. I got so ’t I did not 
think o’ nothin’ nor talk o’ nothin’ but 
travelin’ off all over the world, an’ at last 
I took to slippin’ on board the vessels in 
the harbor an’ hidin’ away; but they kep’ 
watch o’ me, an’ caught me every time. 
Then what should I do but up an’ take the 
cars to Portland, an’ go aboard a vessel 
’t was just about settin’ sail for Cuby; but 
of course they wouldn’t let me go, an’ 
Aunt Laura come on an’ found me, 
an’ took me home ag’in. For weeks an’ 
weeks I was as crazy as aloon ; then Gid 
was born, an’ after that my mind was 
clear ag’in. But as soon as Gid could 
walk he took to runnin’ away, an’ oh, 
the trouble I had with that boy! It come 
on him by spells, an’ I got so I could tell 


, 





by the look in his eyes when the spells 
was comin’ on, an’ used to watch him day 
an’ night. But ‘twaan’t much use. 
When his eyes begun to burn away down 
deep, an’ he begun to set around, and talk 
to himself, or go down to the docks an 
set an’ look at the ships, then I knew 
what was comin’; watch as I would. lock 
him into his room o’ nights as I wou'd, 
off he’d slip, an’ I wouldn’t hear from him 
for weeks, an’, as he got older, for 
months atatime. Then someday in he’d 
walk as if nothin’ had happened. But if 
anybody begun to ask him questions he’d 
fly into an awful rage, an’ mebbe go off 
ag’in. Sollearned to keep still an’ let 
him alone, hopin’ always he’d outgrow 
the spells, as he got older, as Aunt Laura 
always said he would. 

‘So it went on till Aunt Laura died; an’ 
then I sold the property she left me an’ 
bought this farm; for Gid loved the coun- 
try, an’ I thought mebbe if I got him 
away from them restless, roarin’ waves 
that seemed always reachin’ out to him, 
an’ callin’ to him—Lord, how I’ve laid 
awake nights when he was away, a-listen- 
in’ to’em an’ wonderin’ where my poor 
boy was !—I thought mebbe he’d git over 
his spells entirely. I begun to think I 
was right, too, for it’s goin’ on eight 
year since he went off last, an’ he seemed 
so happy an’ contented, ’specially since 
he was married, Roxany. But here lately 
T’'ve seen it comin’ on ag’in, an’ it’s wor- 
ried me day an’ nighte I tried to speak 
to him about it, but oh, if you’d seen the 
look he givme! My heart riz right up, 
an’ Icoulin’t say another word: an’ so 
he went, an’ only the good Lord knows 
where his feet is strayin’ this day.” 

The feeble voice sank into silence, and 
the old woman sat bowed together, tears 
stealing slowly down her furrowed cheeks, 

Roxana had listened with strained at- 
tention, a hundred expressions chasing 

each other over her face; but toward the 
close a look of disbelief settled upon her 
features, and as the old woman be- 
came silent she shook her head, with a 
smile, incredulous, disdainful, unutter- 
ably sad. 

“No, no,” she said; ‘‘no, Mother; 
whatever it was before it ain’t that now. 
It can’t be that! Why, Mother,” she went 
on, flushing all over her face and neck, 
‘*Gid never would have left me that way 
—he sets too much by me!” 

Then, a swift change coming over her, 
she smote her hands together and burst 
out passionately: ‘*Qh, my husband, 
something has happened to you; some- 
thing terrible! Oh, he is dead! My own 
dear husband is dead—dead !” 

She threw herself upon the lounge, 
weeping in wild paroxysms, refusing to 
listen and rejecting all efforts of the dis- 
tracted old woman to soothe or reason 
with her. From this she lapsed into an 
apathy even more alarming. lying mo- 
tionless, with set teeth and closed eyes, 
apparently insensible to sound or touch. 
At her wits’ ends, the old woman ceased 
at last her abortive efforts to arouse 
the poor, suffering young creature, and 
sinking weakly back into her chair fell to 
weeping and talking to herself, rambling- 
ly, incoherently, sometimes inaudibly, 
at others in a shrill tone, that rang pain- 
fully loud through the night’s stillness. 

Somewhat of these disconnected ram- 
blings filtered finally through the haze 
that enveloped Roxana’s coasciousness 
into her understanding, and stung her 
into life. What was Gideon’s mother say- 
ing?” 

*“Tt’ll be meat an’ drink for Farnham 
folks,” the quavering old voice was say- 
ing. ‘They never liked Gid none too 
well; he ain’t never been over’n above 
Orthodox in his notions, an’ he’s minded 
his own business too close, an’ thriv’ too 
well to suit some on ’em. It'll please 
some on’em dreadful, if he shouldn't 
come back, ’specially some o’ the women 
that was settin’ their caps at him, before 
he married Roxany. They'll say”— 

‘* What will they say?’ cried Roxana, 
fiercely, starting up from the lounge. 
‘* What can they say? They shall not say 
wicked things of my husband—they must 
not!” 

‘I'd like to know how you'll go to work 
to stop ’em—’thout you muzzle ’em,” said 
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the old woman, restored to her own senses 
by the sudden return of Roxana’s. 

‘Let me think,” said Roxana, putting 
her hands to her temples and setting her 
lips together. After awhile she rose, 
and stooping over, kissed the old woman 
softly on her forehead. 

**Go to bed now, Mother,” she said, 
‘*and try to sleep.” 

The old woman let herself be led to her 
room, and Roxana, after seeing her quiet 
for the night, went to her own room, 
where, shut in in the darkness and silence, 
she might wrestle with the terrors that 
beset her. 

The next morning both women rose and 
went about their tasks as usual. 

Not until they had been seated for some 
time at their scarcely tasted breakfast did 
either speak, except as regarded the most 
commonplace subjects; but at last, the 
ever-vigilant Sammy Lightfoot having 
departed for the present, Roxana opened 
her lips. 

‘*T want you should drive down to the 
store with me this mornin’, Mother, if 
you can as well as not,” she said, quietly. 

Mrs. Salters looked up at her in surprise. 
She was pale, but resolute and under con- 
trol. Her eyes looked as they did the 
night before when she said: ‘They 
sha’n’t say wicked things of my husband!” 

**Certain, I'll go,” said the old woman, 
doubtfully; ‘‘ buf| seems to me, f I was 
you, Roxany, I'd send Sammy ’f I wanted 
anything. There’s always a lot o’ men 
hangin’ ’round the store.” 

‘“‘That’s why I want to go,” declared 
Roxana, coolly. 

Mrs. Salters said no more. It astonished 
her a good deal—the discovery of this side 
of Roxana’s character, and it comforted 
her too. She felt old and tired herself, 
and incapable of keeping her grasp upon 
the helm, much more of facing a frowning 
world. Her little spurt of defiance had 
expended itself on the occasion of facing 
Farnham eyes at meeting the previous 
Sunday. It was a great relief to find Rox- 
ana, with all her gentleness, so strong and 
spirited, so well able to bear the trouble 
that was coming. She looked at her ad- 
miringly, yet a little fearfully, as she 
came down ready for the drive, head 
erect, cheeks and eyes bright; and with 
wonder as she laid on the table a letter 
directed in a large round hand to Gideon 
Salters, in care of Jeremiah Perkins, Esq., 
No. — Milk St., Boston. 

‘*Those men at the store ain’t goin’ to 
be left to think I don’t know where my 
husband is,” Roxana said, proudly, in an- 
swer to her surprised looks. 

They closed the house and drove off 
through the bright October weather. The 
mist had risen from the valleys; the 
woods were magnificent in their autumn 
splendor, the roadsides still bright with 
gentians, asters and all the late-blooming 
and late-lingering sisterhood. 

When they reached a certain place in 
the woods Roxana stopped the horse for 
a moment, jumped lightly out, and with 
asmile on her face gathered a spray of 
purple asters and scarlet leaves and pinned 
them to the front of her brown jacket, 
giving the last touch of brightness and 
coquetry to her appearance. 

Mrs. Salters was newly astonished— 
Roxana was never given to wearing flow- 
ers, or to any such ornamental touches. 
What ailed her? Washer mind becom- 
ing unsettled? She cast an anxious 
glance at the young woman sitting quite 
still beside her, staring straight ahead, 
with such asmile! 

How it all came back to Roxana that 
last morning, that strange, sweet, passion- 
ate farewell there in the pines! She could 
see her husband’s burning eyes, feel his 
lips on hers, hear his voice. 

‘*You are one of the kind that would 
trust a man, no matter how things looked 
against him ?” 

**Yes, Gid.” 

“You would love him, and believe in 
his love, no matter what happened ?” 

“Yes, Gid.” 

Yes; she would trust him, and if the 
worst should happen, if it had happened, 
if Gideon was dead—all that was left to 
her was to go on loving him, and believ- 
ing in him, and being true to him, to the 
end of her days, and when all was over, 





her duties done, her own life finished, to 
die, and go to him, and be happy forever- 
more. That was all. P 

When she entered the store at the 
village there was nothing unusual in her 
looks or manner, as she stepped up to 
the counter and laid down her letter, the 
address conspicuously upward. 

**T hope I am not too late for the noon 
mail,” she said brightly. ‘* My husband 
will be expecting to hear from me to- 
day.” 

Mr. Baggage’s broad visage became 
purple, his eyes fairly started from his 
head; the loungers at the counter also 
exchanged glances of astonishment, and 
old Mrs. Salters turned abruptly and, 
walking across the store, became ab- 
sorbed apparently in a highly pictur- 
esque advertising sheet that adorned the 
opposite wall. 

‘*H’m!” coughed Mr. Baggage, recover- 
ing himself partially—‘‘h’*m! Expect 
Gideon home soon ?” 

**Oh, yes!” answered Roxana, bending 
over a box of ribbons—‘‘oh, yes; I guess 
he’ll be at home in a few days now. His 
business has detained him longer ’n he 
expected.” 

‘*H’m! Yes!” ejaculated Mr. Baggage, 
slowly, as he took in her bright color and 
downcast eyes. ‘“‘H’m! Yes! I s’pose 
so!” 

‘*T want to see some of your finest pil- 
low-case cotton, please, Mr. Baggage,” 
said Roxana, carelessly, laying down a 
ball of ribbon. 

‘*Certainly,” responded Mr. Baggage, 
looking as if he were going to whistle. 

She examined several pieces, ordered a 
quantity measured off, added several 
small articles, all the time chatting easily 
and unconcernedly. 

Then, turning toward old Mrs. Salters, 
who was still wrapped in contemplation 
of Mr. Baggage’s art collection, she said: 

“Tf there isn’t anything you want, 
Mother, we'd better be goin’. We sha’n’t 
more’n get home in time to get dinner.” 

Mr’ Baggage, having stowed away the 
parcels under the buggy-seat, watched 
the two drive off, and returned thought- 
fully to his counter. 

So she heard from Gid, after all,” re- 
marked one of the men as soon as he en- 
tered. 

Mr. Baggage showed his yellow teeth 
in an ironical smile. 

‘‘ Ever hunt pa’tridges, boys?” he said, 
dryly. ‘‘Ever see one on’em go floppin’ 
an’ limpin’ off through the grass, to lead 
ye away from her nest? H'm?” 

‘¢ Ye don’t mean she was lyin’?” 

‘* Lyin’ like the old scratch !” responded 
Mr. Baggage, still grinning. 

‘* Wall, I swan !” said another listener ; 
‘‘if she ain’t got good grit.” 

A loud burst of coarse laughter filled 
the store; and while these rude tongues 
made themselves busy with her affairs, 
young Mrs. Salters rode on by her moth- 
er’s side, neither of them speaking a word 
until half the distance had been passed. 

Roxana’s color and brightness were 
gone, her face was set in rigid lines, her 
eyes fixed straight ahead, hard and tear- 
less, and the face of old Mrs, Salters was 
scarcely less distressful to look upon; 
most prominent was its look of unuttera- 
able horror and resentment. But when, 
suddenly, Roxana dropped the reins in her 
lap and burst into uncontrollable weep- 
ing the old woman’s severe countenance 
softened. 

‘*Gracious, Roxany!” she managed to 
exclaim, more in sorrow than in anger— 
‘gracious, child! How could ye r 

“‘T had to,” cried Roxana, hotly. *‘I 
must stop their wicked tongues! They 
sha’n’t say I don’t know where my hus- 
band is! Td lie a thousand times before 
I'd let them think wrong of Gid. Oh, 
Gid! Gid!” 

And then this proud, simple, loving, 
truthful soul that had been goaded into 
untruth by the thought of slanderous 
tongues daring to assail its heart’s idol, 
gave vent to its shame and wounded love 
and wounded self-respect in such weep- 
ing that the poor old woman, her com- 
panion, forgot to blame or reproach, and 
was at her wits’ ends to quiet her; and 
only succeeded when her efforts were 
assisted by the sound of approaching 
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wheels, when, in an instant, Roxana was 
silent and erect, hiding her tear-stained 
face in the folds of her thick gray veil, 
just in time to escape the prying eyes of 
Deaeon Baldwin on his way to Farnham. 

Another week passed, and yet another. 
During this time several letters passed be- 
tween Jeremiah Perkins and the two wo- 
men at the Salters farm; but no light was 
thrown upon the mystery surrounding 
Gideon Salters. 

For some days Roxana had kept up her 
pitiful bravado, driving herself to the vil- 
lage to mail letters directed in her boldest 
hand to her husband in his uncle’s care: 
but as each of these came back to her 
witb seal unbroken in Uncle Jeremiah’s 
letters, she ceased her foolish feint, and 
kept within the four walls of her home, 
fighting fiercely the agony and despair 
that threatened to master her. 

Uncle Jerry wrote that he had person- 
ally inquired not only among all people 
with whom Gideon had ever been known 
to have any relations, business or other- 
wise, but also along the docks, and in 
sailor’s lodging houses, and places of en- 
tertainment which he had reason to be- 
lieve Gideon had frequented during his 
former divagations, and all without dis- 
covering the smallest, faintest clue. 

It was Uncle Jerry’s opinion that Gid- 
eon had disguised himself and shipped 
under an assumed name for some distant 
port, and would he heard from in time. 
This was also his mother’s belief; but Rox- 
ana met all such suggestions with the 
same incredulous smile and mournful 
shake of the head. 

‘You do not know,” she said. ‘‘ He 
would never have left me, unless he was 
insane, and Gid was not that. No. he has 
been foully dealt with. He is dead.” 

Even Uncle Jerry admitted the possi- 
bility of this, and finally placed the case 
in the hands of detectives, than whom, 
he assured them, no city possessed 
shrewder. Meantime, they must not 
come on themselves; they could do no 
good; it was better that they should re- 
main quietly at home, and await events. 

Await events! How little the cut-and- 
dried, cool-blooded man of business real- 
ized what that word meant to those two 
in their isolated farm-house! 

Oh, the dragging length of hours, filled 
by day with agonized suspense and long- 
ing for the oblivion of night and sleep, 
filled by night with unutterable, inde- 
scribable terrors, every sense strained for 
the first sign of the day that must bring 
only a reiteration of the tortures of the 
day before. 

Days became weeks, and weeks months, 
yet the Boston detectives were no wiser. 
A full description of the missing man 
was sent far and wide, with no result. 
The man had vanished as a drop of water 
thrown into the air vanishes at once, and 
seemingly forever. 

Of course theories and conjectures were 
rife, and nowhere more so than in Farn- 
ham and the county at large; but the 
theory most generally accepted, because 
it was founded on the worst possible 
view of the man’s character, was that 
Gideon Salters had run away to avoid the 
consequences of some crime just on the 
point of coming to light—it might be burg- 
lary or forgery, or even bigamy. At any 
rate, his strauge disappearance remained 
the stock in trade of Farnham gossips long 
after the first excitement had subsided, 
and the general public had dismissed the 
subject from its mind; and the smolder- 
ing embers of vulgar curiosity glowed 
afresh each time the bowed figure of old 
Mrs. Salters was seen in the village. This 
was rather often, for young Mrs. Salters 
never left her home; and tho hearts were 
wrung, the farm must be run, meals 
cooked and eaten, and clothing provided; 
and there was now another member of the 
household to care for—Gideon Salters’s 
son—born five months after the disap- 
pearancg of his father. 

When old Mrs. Salters received the 
baby in her arms after its first toilet, she 
walked to the curtained window and let 
a ray of light fall on its fuzzy head and 
rubicund visage. 

‘* Thank the Lord !” she devoutly ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘He ain’t Salters complected. 





as nigh as I can make out, he’s got your 
features, too. Salters by name,” she 
muttered to herself; ‘‘Salters by name 
—that can’t be helped; but, please God, 
not Salters by nater’ !” 

Not that she believed her son guilty of 
intentional wrong-doing, only that he 
had acted under the control of morbid 
hereditary impulse, which might have 
been transmitted to bis son as well. 

But as the boy waxed in growth he not 
only developed the physical traits of his 
mother, but, with that perversity by which 
Nature often defies her own laws, this 
child of sorrow and mourning, of days 
and nights passed in desperate grief and 
and agonized suspense, proved to be in- 
carnated sunbeam, a cooing, laughing, 
happy little human creature, looking 
upon whom the sternest features must 
relax into smiles. 

Roxana’s grief for the husband she 
mourned as dead, at first so passionate 
and uncontrolled, after the birth of her 
son became a quiet, unobtrusive sadness, 
that seldom found vent in word or tears; 
and as the child grew and thrived and ab- 
sorbed more and more of her time and 
thoughts, her face recovered something 
of its old placidity, aud she moved about 
in the widow’s weeds she had assumed in 
spite of her mother-in-law’s protest with 
almost her old buoyancy and lightness of 
step; but the fitful color that had been 
her chief charm had forever faded, and 
no one ever heard her laugh or sing as in 
the old days. 


** Roxany ?” 

‘* What, Mother?’ Roxana answered, 
looking up from her child’s frock she was 
ironing. 

Old Mrs. Salters sat in the creaking 
rocker, knitting a white sock for her 
grandson. Her face was like yellow wax 
carven all over with fine wrinkles; the 
iron-gray hair was quite white now, the 
dark eyes filmy and hopelessly sad in ex- 
pression, and the poor old head kept up a 
constant tremulous motion. She had 
aged much in the two years and over that 
had elapsed since Gideon Salters went 
away—aged in body and mind; but she 
had clung to her theory as firmly as Rox- 
ana to hers. So now Roxana was pre- 
pared for her next quavering words. 

“’F I was you, Roxany,” she «aid, tim- 
idly—‘‘’f I was you, when Gideon comes 
home I wouldn’t pester him with no ques- 
tions. J never did.” 

Roxana’s face changed as it always did 
at the doting old woman’s daily presenta- 
tion of this impossibility ; but she an- 
swered, gently, ‘‘ No, Mother, I won't.” 

And when, a moment or two later, old 
Mrs, Salters rose feebly and went into her 
bedroom, her eyes followed the bent figure 
gently. 

‘* Poor old Mother !” she said to herself; 
‘*she wouldn’t talk so if she knew how it 
hurt me.” 

She moved her iron slowly over the lit- 
tle garment a few times, then hung it on 
the clothes-frame, passing the open door 
as she did so, and sendir g a long, wistful 
look out over the blooming orchard and 
fresh green fields. 

When Gideon comes home! She knew 
that he was dead; she believed this as 
firmly as if she had seen bis coffined form 
lowered into its grave in Farnham church- 
yard ; yet each time the old mother spoke 
as she had just spoken a swift throb of 
some indescribable emotion shook her 
from head to foot, and when it had passed 
left her weak and dizzy for a moment, 

If it might be! Again that swift, sharp, 
agonizing, ecstatic heart-throb; again that 
faint and dizzy feeling, stealing away 
sight and hearing. She leaned wearily 
against the door-frame a moment. The 
soft May breeze ruffled the hair on her 
temples, and sent a shower of white pet- 
als from the pear-tree near the porch in 
over the spotless kitchen floor. 

Little Gideon, his father’s namesake, 
now a sturdy boy of two years, was seated. 
inside the door hugging in his small arms 
a huge yellow cat which, sharing the 
general subjection to the young monarch, 
submitted with that meek expression only 
attainable by cats, and cat-like people, 
toan embrace that threatened extinction. 





He’s got your hair an’ eyes, Roxany; an’ | 








He was also singing vigorously in. high- 
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pitched infantine voice, supported by an 
accompanient of sinall, thick-soled shoes 
beating upon the bare flo or. 

Roxana turned presently and, stooping 
to gather some comfort from a kiss 
dropped in the center of the blond curly 
head, saw the pretty litter of the flower- 
petals on the sunlit space made by the 
open door. Pretty as it was it disturbed 
her sense of order, and she stooped to 
gather the petals up. 

Her back being toward the door, and 
young Gideon’s racket being now augment- 
ed bythecat, who, feeling doubtless that 
her end was near, was uttering a subdued 
yet expressive yowling wonderful to hear, 
it was not strange that Roxana neither 
saw a human form that was coming around 
the corner of the house nor heard the 
steps that presently ascended and crossed 
the porch; but as an elongated human 
shadow fell from behind across the sun- 
litspace on the floor she raised herself, 
and turned about. 

A tall man, dressed in a ‘‘ pepper-and 
salt” suit and carrying a black valise and 
a silk umbrella with a silver knob, stood 
on the threshold. He was gaunt, sun- 
burned, unshaven; his eyes, sunk deep 
in his head, burned strangely, and a cruel- 
looking scar ran across one temple los- 
ing itself in the short thick black, hair. 

This man looked at Roxana with his 
sunken, burning eyes a moment, then 
spoke in a strained and trembling voice. 

“‘l’ve brought back your umbrella, 
Roxana!” was what he said. 

Roxana Salters had turned to marble 
on confronting this figure; at the 
sound of his voice—the voice of Gideon 
Salters—the marble became weak flesh, 
with a choking cry she tottered forward 
and was folded in her husband’s arms, 

Meantime young Gideon, in sheer 
amazement, had permitted the doomed 
cat to escape, and, ceasing his vecal exer- 
cise, rose on his sturdy limbs, stared a 
moment, then toddled majestically off 
intu the bedroom. 

Old Mrs. Salters, standing at her bu- 
reau, felt the child tugging at her skirts. 

‘*Man! man! Mamma! man!” gab- 
bled the boy, pulling her toward the 
kitchen. 

The next moment Gideon Salters, ab- 
sorbed in the rapture of finding his wife’s 
arms about his neck, and of raining kisses 
on her white, bewildered face, heard a 
feeble cry, and felt himself also encircled 
in his mother’s embrace, while a certain 
small man, doubly amazed, stood an un- 
noticed spectator of the scene. 

But not for long; for young Gideon, 
from being puzzled and amazed presently 
arrived at the stage of being frightened, 
as was quite natural. This sudden ap- 
pearance of a black-browed stranger, 
turning the peaceful scene into one of 
tears and cries, albeit mingled with 
kisses and endearments, might well have 
alarmed a more experienced beholder, 
and tears, being in order, young Gideon 
decided to weep also. Forthwith the 
lovely baby mouth curved itself piteously 
and a loud burst of infantile weeping 
mingled with the rest. 

Then Gideon Salters looked up, and for 
the first time saw the boy. A moment 
he regarded the child, then his mother, 
lastly his wife; his lips moved ina vain 
effort to frame a question. 

The old woman seized upon the child, 
and pressed it into her son’s arms. 

‘* Here Gideon,” she querulously cried, 
‘take him! He is yours! Your boy, 
your son!” 

A great cry escaped the man’s lips, a 
cry that told of unutterable emotions. 
Then, crushing wife and child in his 
arms, with streaming eyes and shaking 
voice, he hoarsely said: 

‘* Oh, my wife,—what have I done?” 

What would you have, reader? The true 
and fullaccount of Gideon Salters’s strange 
disappearance and all that subsequently 
befell him? Then you would know more 
than the mother who bore him ever 
knew, or the wife who loved him and 
trusted him, to say nothing of Farnham 
and the world at large; more, indeed, 
than any human being save himself ever 
knew or ever willknow. Within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival home Gideon 
Salters was stricken down with a fever 





that brought him nigh unto the gates of 
death. In his delirium he raved wildly 
and incessantly—sometimes of home and 
wife, oftenest of strange foreign scenes 
and people; sometimes of wondrously 
beautiful things, at others of danger and 
horror. At times he believed himself 
fighting with savages, and then it was 
frightful to witness his cries and contor- 
tions; then he would lie moaning, with 
his hand pressed against the scar on his 
temple, or beseeching piteously to be 
delivered from some terrible place where 
he was being held against his will. 

From these incoherent ravings of a 
frenzied brain it was, of course, impos- 
sible to construct a symmetrical theory ; 
but wife and mother, as they watched by 
the sick man’s side, putting this and that 
together, filing out gaps with inference 
and conjecture, contrived a story that 
was doubtless in the main true. 

Gideon Salters, acting under the influ- 
ence of one of those singular mental dis- 
turbances to which he had been subject, 
after cunningly concealing his identity 
by disguising himself, and leaving his 
effects in safe and confidential hands, had 
shipped for some distant quarter of the 
globe, and, meeting with disaster after 
disaster, and finally with imprisonment 
or captivity, bad at Jast escaped and 
reached his home. 

From his long and desperate fight for 
life he arose a shattered man. Tho, as 
years passed, he was able to resume in 
some measure his old labors, his stalwart 
form never recovered its former strength 
and elasticity, and his swarthy face re- 
mained sallow and gaunt. 

But the restless fires no longer burned 
in the depths of his dark, deep-set eyes, 
and his voice and bearing were gentle as 
a woman’s, especially toward his wife and 
child whom he cherished with an untiring 
and remorseful devotion. 

On the subject of his mysterious ab- 
sence his lips were never opened. 

Whether, as sometimes happens, and as 
some people believed, the illness that fol- 
lowed, his return had left that page of 
memory a blank, or whether he kept si- 
lence of his own strong will, no one ever 
knew, or ever will know. 

And Roxana, as much as she must have 
longed, being human, to have the mys- 
tery cleared up, never let her questioning 
go beyond her eyes. 

As the old woman once said to an over- 
inquisitive visitor: 

‘*Roxany’s one of a thousand. Some 
women would a-pestered Gideon to death 
with questions, but Roxany ain’t that 
kind. An’ if she can stand it, I guess 
other folks can !” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A TINY LETTER. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 











A ROSE-LEAF falling on your hand 
From floating in the summer sun, 
To bring upon its surface fair 
A message for you, little one. 


What days of sun and wind and storm, 
What nights of quiet mist and dew, 

Have helped to make it such a thing 
Of grace and sweetness—all for you. 


What did the little letter say 
As you its message read, and smiled? 
It told you in a whisper soft: 
* Your Father loves you, little child.”’ 
> 


BESSIE’S CAT PARTY. 
BY NELLIE K, KELLOGG. 











THE postman’s ring was heard at the 
door, anda few minutes later six-year- 
old Mabel danced into the room where 
her mother sat sewing. 

** Which hand will you have, Mamma!” 
she cried gayly, and with both her own 
out of sight. 

Mrs. Harris tried to look greatly be- 
wildered, 

‘*The right one—no, the lef@—well, I 
think I'll take both,” she said, smiling; 
‘* for I expect at least two letters to-day.” 

First one and then the other little empty 
hand was spread out before her, while 
Mabel’s face dimpled with fun at the joke 
she had played on her unsuspecting 
mamma, 





‘*Did you really think you had a letter? 
*Cause you haven’t a single one. But J 
have one all to myself.” Andshe pushed 


*asmallenvelop into her mother's hand. 


** Do read it quick.” 
On a calling-card were written these 
words : 





MISS BESSIE RUSSELL. | 
Friday, December 9th, from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
Please bring your cat. 71 High St. 





‘*What does it mean?” asked Mabel. 
‘it sounds real grown-up.” 

‘*T think,” said Mrs. Harris, “it must 
be a cat party, tho I never heard of one 
before, You are asked to ‘bring your 
cat,’ you see. Quite a new idea. What 
fun you will have.” 

‘‘ A kitty-party !” cried the excited lit- 
tle voice. ‘*How perfectly beautiful ! 
Why, it’s just like a story-book. I know 
Grace and Edith will go, and they have 
the loveliest cats— Oh, Mamma !” 

Mrs. Harris looked up quickly at the 
child’s pathetic tone; she saw a clouded 
face, and there were actually tears in the 
hazel eyes, 

‘“* Why, Mabel, what is the matter ?” 

‘*T haven’t any kitty,” faltered her 
small daughter. ‘‘ What shallIdo? Oh, 
dear !” 

‘* Well,” said her mother, soothingly, 
‘don’t cry about it. Come, sit in my 
lap, and we’ll talk it over. Perhaps some 
one will be willing to lend a cat to my 
little girl for such an occasion as this. I 
shouldn’t wonder.”’ 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mabel, with sudden 
cheerfulness, ‘‘do you s’pose Mr. Barker 
would lend me his cat, if I promised to 
take very good care of it ?” 

Mr. Barker was their opposite neighbor, 
an elderly gentleman, whose family con- 
sisted of a housekeeper and a magnificent 
tortoise-shell cat. The Harrises scarcely 
knew him; but he always nodded kindly 
to Mabel when he saw her out playing, 
and she regarded him with a childish ad- 
miration, not unmixed with awe. 

‘*You may ask Mr. Barker about it,” 
said Mrs. Harris. “I presume he will 
have no objection.” 

So that afternoon a demure little maid- 
en presented herself at the opposite house, 
and was greeted by the old gentleman, 
who was just starting out for a walk. 

‘Oh, Mr. Barker !” Mabel cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘* I’ve been invited to a kitty- 
party, and all the girls are going to take 
their cats—because they’re invited, too, 
you see—and I haven’t any,and I thought 
perhaps you would lend me yours; and I 
would take beautiful care of it. And 
Mamma said I might ask you; and 
do you think you’d be willing ?” 

Now Mr. Barker had never heard of a 
cat-party in all his life; such gayeties 
were unknown in his childish days. But 
he was amused by Mabel’s description, 
and said he should be proud to lend his 
beautiful cat for such an occasion; and 
he had no doubt she would have most 
excellent care. He introduced her to his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Hale, who won Mabel’s 
heart at once by her motherly ways. 

‘* Mamma,” she said, when she reached 
home and was describing the call to Mrs. 
Harris, *‘she is just lovely. And she 
told me all abcut the cat, and how Mr. 
Barker named it after a girl in a story, 
called—the last name is Lapham, but 
her front name is so long and queer I 
can’t remember it.” 

‘** Penelope?” suggested her mother. 

**Oh, yes,” replied Mabel; ‘that’s it. 
When Mr. Barker read the book he 
laughed a great deal, and he liked it so 
much that he said his cat should be 
named ‘Pen—el—o—pe Lapham.’ She 
used to be Dinah. And Mrs, Hale asked 
me what color I liked best, and when I 
said * blue,’ she said she would put a blue 
ribbon on the cat to wear to the party. 
Wasn’t that nice? She calls her ‘ Pen’ 
for short, ’cause they did in the book. 
And I toJd her I never heard of that story 
before, but I presumed it was too young 
for me, for you read me all the books 
suitable to my age. And then she 
laughed.” 

The hours seemed endless to little 
Mabel, but at last they were over, and the 
next afternoon at a quarter of four she 





called at Mr. Barker’s for Penelope Lap- 
ham. Mrs. Hale explained that when she 
wished to make the cat’s toilet, Miss 
Pussy was found in the coal-bin; and had 
not at all appreciated the rubbing and 
brushing she then received from the care- 
ful hands of the housekeeper. Indeed, 
she positively rebelled against having her 
tailadorned with a knot of ribbon, and 
Mrs. Hale was obliged to content herself 
with tying a large blue bow on her neck. 
But she looked very well, and seemed to 
have recovered her good-humor, for she 
purred incessantly. 

When Mabel and her borrowed charge 
arrived at little Miss Russell’s, they were 
warmly welcomed by the small hostess, 
who was loud in her praises of Penelope’s 
beauty. And when Mabel’s own curly 
locks and the pussy’s huge bow were ar- 
ranged to her liking, she was shown to 
the parlor, where fifteen little girls and fif- 
teen amazed cats were sitting instate. Such 
beautiful cats they were, too, of all sizes 
and complexions, from an enormous 
black Tabby to a tiny white kitten, most 
appropriately named Snowball. Some 
middle-aged cats appeared solemn and 
dignified, but the younger ‘ones soon 
commenced to play tag in quite a boy- 
denish fashion; when each girl ran after 
her respective pussy, and much merri- 
ment ensued. At last the kitties were 
left to their own devices, while the chil- 
dren played various games. One cat 
made use of her liberty in desperate 
struggles to untie her neck-ribbon, which 
she seemed to consider a needless adorn- 
ment; and when she succeeded, she joy- 
fully tore it to pieces. 

Presently a maid appeared, with a bowl 
of milk for each cat, and ice-cream and 
cakes for their mistresses, who almost neg- 
lected their own refreshments to watch 
the happy pussies. How they did lap the 
delicious milk! One greedy kitty drank 
not only her own but half the milk in 
her neighbor’s bowl, for which she re- 
ceived a sudden slap; when they ‘let 
their angry passions rise” to such an ex- 
tent that they had to be separated. Bon- 
bons were passed around, and each cat 
was presented with a chocolate mouse at- 
tached to a string, which the children 
playfully dragged across the floor to the 
bewilderment of the simple kittens. The 
little brown mice looked so natural that 
they gleefully chased them all over the 
room, in frantic endeavors to capture the 
tempting morsels. One pussy succeeded, 
and took a large mouthful, but was utter- 
ly disgusted at tasting a strange concoc- 
tion instead of a live mouse, and retired 
to the corner with a crestfallen air. 

Then Bessie Russell’s mamma an- 
nounced that a prize was to be given to 
the handsomest cat, which caused quite 
a flutter among the children, and each 
small damsel’s heart beat wildly with 
hope and fear. As for the cats, they 
looked as unconcerned as possible, and 
purred as calmly as if their future reputa- 
tion for beauty were not at stake. The 
unsuspecting animals were placed in a 
row, and the children gazed and admired 
and tried to decide which was worthy of 
the prize—a difficult matter, as their 
tastes differed widely. Mabel was soon 
convinced that there was not a cat 
among them as handsome as her own 
Penelope, with her beautiful tortoise- 
shell coat. So thought several httle girls, 
and for a while it seemed as if the prize 
would surely be hers. She held her head 
proudly, and her tail began to wave grace- 
fully in the air in anticipation of the 
coming honor. But then a rival appeared 
in the little white kitten named Snow- 
ball, and strong were the preferences in 
favor of each. It is not to be supposed 
that the cats stayed quietly in position 
during the inspection, like a line of wooden 
soldiers; indeed they broke ranks con- 
tinually and required constant attention 
to keep them in any appearance of order. 

At length, after a long and very lively 
discussion, during which the children ex- 
pressed their opinions with much anima- 
tion, it was finally decided that the 
youngest cat present was the beauty of 
the company, and Snowball was pre- 
sented with the prize, a pretty blue bowl, 
from which to sip her daily milk. The 
cunning kitten purred her thanks, sniffed 
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at the dish and looked up saucily, as if 
she understood it all. Then she ran 
around in a circle after her tail in such a 
bewitching way that the children clapped 
their hands, and the cats who didn’t get 
the prize looked on in scornful disapproval 
of such youthful follies. The proud ex- 
pression on the face of Snowball’s mis- 
tress showed that she fully realized the 
importance of belonging to such a dis- 
tinguished cat, and she was made still 
happier by a tiny basket of pink roses. 

And then the party was over. 

Mabel patted Penelope tenderly as she 
walked home, and whispered, consolingly, 
*““You mustn’t feel bad, dear, for J think 
you were the very prettiest cat at the 
party, and you almost got the prize.” 
And Penelope nestled closer in her arms 
as if she understood. 

She was safely deposited at Mr. Barker’s 
house, and Mabel entertained the old gen- 
tleman and his housekeeper with a vivid 
account of the gayeties in which the hand- 
some cat had played such a prominent 
part. Then she hastened home to tell 
Mamma all about this delightful cat 
party. 

But shortly afterward Penelope dis- 
appeared. A long and thorough search 
was made in every nook and corner, but 
no traces were found of the missing pet, 
and at last she was given up as lost. Ma- 
bel cried when she heard the sad news, 
and declared that ‘‘she knew Penelope 
ran away because she felt so mortified at 
not getting the prize at the kitty-party.” 
And perhaps she did. 

Then came a snow-storm, which lasted 
for days, and lay in great drifts about the 
houses. And the fifth morning after the 
cat’s disappearance Mrs. Hale fancied she 
heard a faint mewing, which seemed to 
come from beneath the piazza. A shovel 
was brought, and a hole dug in the drifts, 
when out jumped Penelope Lapham. The 
poor cat had been imprisoned under the 
veranda all through the storm. How she 
managed to find sufficient food to sustain 
her during those five days was a mystery, 
but there she was, as well and as hand- 
some as ever. While in éxile she had 
had time for reflection, and had evidently 
concluded that this world possessed cer- 
tain advantages after all, and that it was 
something to be called the second-best 
beauty in a company of sixteen cats, for 
she glanced calmly around as if nothing 
had happened, then trotted demurely into 
the house, and returned to her every-day 
life. 
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Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” TH INDEPENDENT, New York 
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The back is a square word. 1, to dye; 2, 
a girl’s name; 3, made of flax or hemp; 4 
open; 5, leases of property. 

The right-hand diagonal of five letters 
forming the seat, a reckoning; the left- 
hand diagonal of seat, public ways. 

The horizontal forming edge of seat is 
used inaschool. The horizontal round, is to 
lessen. 

The two front legs. The right is straight, 
the left is condition. Theback leg is a feel- 
ing of pain. The diagonal round is a flow- 
er. A. 


SHAKESPEARIAN NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


81 letters—a quotation from Shakespeare. 

1, 42, 79, 7 and the 64, 53, 19, 18 ruts 
through the roughest day.—‘‘ Macbeth.” 

Ambition should be made of 11, 38, 54, 69, 
14.—‘ Julius Cesar.” 

But man found man dressed in a little 
brief 21, 54, 3, 52, 8, 18, 24, 29, 78.—“*‘ Measure 
for Measure.” 

Better a witty fool than foolish 35, 42, 63. 
—‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 

Life is as 46, 16, 48, 5, 61, 27, 72 asa 74, 9, 
24, 55, 20 told tale.—‘ King John,” 





I met a 30, 2, 34, 71, who laid him down 
and baked him in the sun.—‘‘ As You Like 
It.’’ 

The 13, 76, 23, 50 doth protest too much, 
methinks.—‘* Hamlet.”’ 

Bless thee, 67, 31, 45, 59, 75, 26, bless thee. 
—‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The lover, all as frantic, sees 39, 68, 32, 73, 
60’s beauty in a lion of Egypt.—The same. 

56, 57 eye to threaten and command.— 
** Macbeth.”’ 

Lay 47, 6 Mac Duff.—The same. 

Shall I not take mine ease 5, 22 mine 24, 
41, 57.—** Henry IV.” 

What a piece of work is 26, 80, 66.—‘‘ Ham- 
let.”’ 

Full of wise 58, 49, 35, 37 and modern in- 
stances.—‘“* As You Like It.” 

As 43, 12, 81, 62, 33, 78 as any sucking 
dove —“* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Costly thy 44, 70, 15, 5,25 as thy purse can 
buy.—‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 

Sans 51, 40, 65, 17, 4, sans eyes, sans taste, 
28, 35, 10, 1leverythiny.—‘‘ As You Like It.” 

POETICAL ENIGMA. 


In the earth, at her center, I fix my home, 

Yet constantly over her surface [roam ; 

1 lead all the raindrops as downward they 
go, 

And follow the water where’er it may flow; 

I render the rocks more rugged and strong, 

And the winds’ low murmur I softly pro- 
long; 

I swell the warrior’s heart, and the fight 

I make, to his foes and his friends, a fright; 

But yet in the mother’s arms [ lie, 

While she softly croons a sweet lullaby. 

My art of enchantment none can deny ; 

You lend me your hat; I at once make it 
fly, 

On four strong legs, up the mountain side. 

A hundred such tricks I at once will pro 


vide, 

The moment you name me correctly, and 
see 

How wide-spread and subtle my power 
must be. 


Answer—a letter of the alphabet. T. H 
ADDINGS. 


1. Add an era to ourselves, and make 
treatment. 
2. Add an impossibility to a possibility, 
and make the former. 
3. Add a male toa part of the body, and 
make a servant. 
4. Add a relation to a short sleep, and 
make a towel. 
5. Add a stable-man to a lady, and make 
a husband. 
6. Add a path to lofty, 
lic way. 
7. Add a person to the above word, and 
make a robber. 
8. Add a crew to an article of furniture, 
and make a place for clothes. 
9. Add a small fruit to an article for 
bonnets, and make a fruit. 
10. Add a male to misery, and make a fe- 
male. 
11. Add an extremity to a dog, and make 
a shortening. 
12. Add a dance to an instrument of war, 
and make a dangerous article. 
13. Add a body of people to a vehicle, and 
make a flower. 
14. Add a fruit to a tree, and make a 
fruit. 
15. Add a piece of land to a common car- 
riage, and make a case for powder. 


and make a pub- 


LADDER. 
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The first step, angry. 

The second step is a city of Ecuador, S. A. 

The third step, to despise. e 

The fourth, an ancient place for games. 

The sides, two ways of traveling. The 
right-hand modern, and the left not so 
much so, but in use by some foreigners. 

B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 16th. 


RHOMBOID. 
Gyrate 
Easels 
Menace 
Rotate 
Rental 
Stated 
ENIGMA. 
Price, worth, priceless, worthless. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

“Tt came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
that breathes upon a bank of violets steal- 
ing and giving odor.” 

CHARADE. 
A lead pencil. 


teed in every particular. 
, 





DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
ChurCHyard 
CatcHWords 
PropELlors 
GlosS Ology 
LighTNings 
Coll EGi ate 


PoweRFully 
ChafFEring 
ConclI Liate 


DispE Lling 
Dise LOsing 
Blin DWorms 





NERVES! NERVES!! 


What a visions this little word brings 
fore the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 





7 Sicepiess Prostration, 
All stare a in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


= Paines 


= Gian 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best « for 
ditions of the Kidneys, — an Blood. a on 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 
oe Lng ppg > pene FAIL. 

Send for full iculars, 
WEiLS. RICHARDSON & ‘CO., roprietora, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


AN BLAS | 


Se COCOANUT. 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 

Atrial sample free on request. 


CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


COTTAGE COLORS. 


The most durable paint in the 
world for exterior use. 















Guaran- 
Send 
for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


sucaz HAMS, 





Seattle’ Bacon 

PURE 
UNADULTERATED LARD 
Are as fine as can be made. If mF ar 


t kk th 
€na re docs no that ep tt asconn supplied. 


FRANCIS WHITTAKER & SONS, 
Established 1848. ST. LOUIS, Me, 


BINDERS 

FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
See page 3!. 


Price Reduced. 





We Use Soap. 





We Use a 


yaa 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those 
who clean house and wash clothes in the old-fashioned 
way—with soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and you ache-—ache—ache. You 
spend hours inhaling the hot steam and odors which 
rise from the tub, impregnated with the filth of 
soiled clothing, and with all this you have not 
obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a 
large wash. You do not have to rub yourself and 
your clothes to pieces, You do not have to inhale 
fetid steam. When finished, you are not too tired to 
see that your work is well and economically done, 
and that you have saved many hours of woman’s 
hardest work, 

PYLE’S PEARLINE IS THE MODERN SOAP, 

Beware of imitations. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
Valuable information aoa to all wearers of Artinefan 


vy upon the rece pertnes Rm. W. E. DUN 
isi Lexington Ave.. Cores h Street. 9 York. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE oR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 


The best physician 4 1 toed it. Pa ne fms 
the BES f your druggist does not keep it one 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 28 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


Library Furniture 


for professional men. 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASES 


in all Styles and Varieties of Finish. 


STUDY DESKS. 
both Curtain and Flat-top. 
STUDY CHAIRS, REVOLVING CHAIRS, LEATH- 
ER LOUNGES. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
ANDREWS & + 195 Wabash 


A. psy ¥P: 
Jhicago; C. F. ber & Co., Post 
= “Stockton Sts., @an Francisco, 

















STEAM ENGINES 








betes and Horizontal, 


Portable = Semi-Portable. 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 

or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


a — 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro s. 
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THE 


SUNEXCELLED 


ey FIRE WORKS. 
aS Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and |! PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S&S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading douse 





in the Trade. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. HuntTINGToN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HArRis, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tay tor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowAarpb Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The REv. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS, SI SEewOREn HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 

articies. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London. and 
AGNES POWER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND Goss, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library. 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “‘Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. Sirrcne 1, H. H. BoYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers weet unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We vwvill Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F,. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ome month... .6ccrcvese sah aaa EE ee eee. eT $8 00 
NE EN on an cd dscmasdbetenncedan Se Ee rs ee ae ee 5 00 
I vi5 6caCondeeenatescsoranes Ra Se ee 7 00 
EE chin cciceekedhdnaske “andadon Be Se isc cc susnsncdeciseevonsekowel 8 50 
SR ee erg rr rere ee ke eRe ee or mee 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... .......... #2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 eack 
Three "86. banannepestaanaa 233 “ Pere © ndnassancaneces 200 “* 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nowspa r or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THe 'NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sent on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for has expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil) 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


WORMS AND WEEDS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 








As I go about the country I am forced to 
ask the question, Are we degenerating as 
an agricultural race? Or this, Are our farm- 
ers losing skill and application and mastery 
of the land in spite of the vast increase of 
scientific knowledge? The moving cause at 
the present time is the tact that throughout 
Central New York and how much further I 
cannot say, the apple orchards by the thou- 
sand are thoroughly defoliated by the cut 
caterpillar. These orchards are the most 
pitiful sight in the vegetable world that I 
ever saw. I have to-day driven by at least 
five thousand trees stripped of all or nearly 
all foliage; and in some cases orchards of 
one hundred trees as bare as in winter; 
and yet not bare for they are covered with 
nests of worms and tents and trails. Not 
the least effort has been put forth to pre- 
vent this or to destroy the worms after they 
have gained size. Now they are through 
eating and destroying and are crawling 
about to find suitable places to cocoon 
themselves. It is too late to kill many of 
them. They are so numerous in many sec- 
tions that it is impossible to leave doors 
and windows open, for, as one woman said 
as I passed by: ‘‘ ‘They fill the house in half 
an hour.” From the apple trees they 
spread to wild cherries and thorns of all 
sorts, eating quite as closely and leaving 
them the most unsightly of objects. Itis 
not likely that many apple trees will die; 
it is a pity they will not. A man does not 
deserve such a royal gift as an apple tree 
who will not care forit. Yet the trees will 
suffer in health and feeble ones will die. 
Those that have been neglected and al- 
lowed to grow up to suckers are already 
enfeebled and can endure but little more. 
It is perhaps as well they should die at 
once, as stand about the fields fruitless and 
useless. 

I stop here and there and ask a farmer, 
‘““Why do you allow this? Why did you 
not kill these worms?” The answer is: 
“Oh, IT hadn’ttime.” Yet if the fingers had 
been used as the nests first appeared, there 
would have been little time needed. On 
my own trees there have been not less than 
one thousand nests, but not one of them 
has done any harm. If any escaped the fin- 
gers and attained the size of a base-ball, it 
was burned out with a rag on a pole, satur- 
ated with kerosene. It needs little time 
and less work. Another effective way is, to 
fire through the nest a charge of powder or 
powder and fine shot. 

I am warranted in asking if our farmers 

are not degenerate because this unbearable 
invasion is only one sample—a nasty one— 
of what they have allowed inp other direc- 
tions. If I look about for plum trees I find 
in this whole county not a dozen good clean 
plum yards, except such trees as stand in 
the Utica city-yards. Fifty years ago noth- 
ing wag more plentiful than the plum; now 
nothing is more scarce. Thetrees here and 
there to be found are the most hideous mon- 
strosities, being covered all over with black 
knot. I see daily trees that should be 
burned by public law; they stand only to 
breed disease for those trees that are cared 
for. Here again ask a farmer whiy this is 
so, and you get the answer: ‘* The knot 
will come, and I can’t get time to fight it 
off.” That is nonsense. He never tries. 
He allows it to multiply, and lets it whip 
him. He could easily prevent it if he 
would. When plum season comes he runs 
about to find some neighbor who can sell 
him a bushel; and in doing so he spends 
more time (besides the money) than he 
would have needed to excoriate the knot. 
Cut them off, man; and cut them out; and 
do it twice or three times a year. It is not 
half the trouble required to kill potato 
bugs. My trees are kept clean, and with 
little trouble. More than that, I will grow 
a few English horse plums, whieh are the 
most infested, just to show that even they 
can be protected and preserved. 

Cherries also were most abundant here- 
abouts in the last generation, but now they 
are the rarest of all trees. Why so? The 
robins eat the fruit and the black knot kills 
trees. If trees were planted freely robins 
would take what they wanted and it would 
not be missed. And as for black knot it 
can be exscinded in the same way as from 
the plums. It is a case of incompetence. 
Our farmers are not willing to work for 
their trees; they expect them to take care 
of themselves. If they left potatoes and 
beets and corn to self-culture the result 





would be worse. 


Gooseberries are admirably adapted to 
our soil and climate. Why are the bushes 
all dead? Hens eats the berries. Currant 
bushes used to be a sine qua non. No one 
could keep house without currants. Now 
there is not a currant garden to one house 
in twenty. The worm has attacked them. 
It is the easiest and simplest affair to kill 
the worms with a dusting of hellebore; but 
the farmer has not energy to doit. Goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries should be on every farm 
in neat gardens. Thereis no reason why 
they are not—except degeneracy. Our peo- 
ple are whipped by bugs, and worms, and 
lice, and borers; and whipped they stay and 
suffer. The battle is about over, so far as 
fruit is concerned. I see new raspberry and 
afew new strawberry gardens; but apples 
have gone to worms, borers and suckers; 
pears to blight; quinces to borers; currants 
to worms; cherries and plums to bugs; 
and the army of assailants increases. It is 
afair and square fight. This world belongs 
to the victor. If bugs, then bugs have it. 
It is of no use to pray or to grumble. We 
have got to fight. We can win in every 
case if we will. 

I have touched on only a few of the cases 
in which we find our agricultural commu- 
nities yielding, submitting and playing the 
coward. Here are millions of, dollars de- 
ducted from ovr production by the apple- 
worm in one month. Why allow a cater- 
pillar to do what we would not allow Jay 
Gould to do’ A corporation that in no way 
decreases our comfort or robs us; that only 
discriminates and is not equal in its charges 
we consider unbearable. My advice is, 
worry less about the corporations and 
worry more about the worms. I wish I 
could get at the ear of every farmer in this 
state and in all the states, and could get at 
his sincerest attention. This is no trivial 
matter. We are linked more closely in 
destiny with the rose family than with any 
other. Man appeared on the globe in con- 
junction with that family; and we are 
mutually dependent. in that family are 
all our commou berries, our apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots. 

With the worm pest is to be counted the 
weed pest. Every one almost of the army 
is a foreign invader. Most of them are on 
a march westward. Our lands are full of 
them. A few have been disseminated as 
flowers and spread from our gardens. They 
are allowed to spread almost without op- 
position until it is a terrible task to con- 
quer. The Canada thistle was allowed to 
cover whole states, and then the people 
roused up to subdue it. But worse pests 
are now on our hands. We must enforce 
laws, and compel our neighbors not to allow 
nuisances to ripen seed to spread weeds 
over the whole country. Nota year passes 
but a new weed appears. Our seed drop on 
us, and if allowed a lodging will never 
leave. 

But weeds in general I discussed in THE 
INDEPENDENT not many months ago. I 
have classed them with worms to-day, 
mainly to note that they are in alliance for 
the most part to test our grip on the world 
and our capacity to rule it. I suspect we 
shall be ultimately whipped and a race 
more patient, more plodding, more deter- 
mined take our places. It is not a promis- 
ing outlook as one looks over the blasted 
orchards and brushes the worms out of his 
carriage while driving under the wayside 
trees. 

I have just come in from a ride through 
the infested orchards with Charles V. Riley, 
the entomologist. While the Government 
gives us snch indefatigable workers as 

Riley, and while the results of their in- 
vestigations are almost forced on us there 
is no excuse for our ignorance of the best 
methods of meeting and overcoming our 
enemies. We must get thoroughly aroused 
to the fact that fruit culture is a matter of 
more care and importance than vegetable 
culture. Apples in the autumn of 1888 will 
bring not less than $5 a barrel. They will 
be scarce at any price. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 
BY D, D. T. MOORE. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT-GROWING.—There is no 
doubt that California is a great fruit-grow- 
ing region, in quantity if not in quality. 
Some one having disputed a letter from Mr. 
FE. D. Dudley regarding statements of fruit 
yields and profits in. the Golden State, he 
gives a few facts which show a marvelous 
product. Forexample, one man, from three 
acres of cherries, has sold the crop on the 
trees for an annual average of $1,000 per 
year for the past seven years; one man sold 
eight acres of apricots. last year for $3,120; 
another man has received over $44,000 in the 





past ten years from twenty acres, mostly 
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devoted to vegetable growing. In regard to 
strawberries one man showed from his books 
that he marketed seventeen tons from two 
and a half acres last year. Others engaged 
in strawberry culture have assured Mr. D. 
that they had obtained equally good results. 
It is added. that facts such as these could 
be multiplied by hundreds; still they are 
the exception, and only obtained by intelli- 
gent, thorough knowledge and application 
of means shown by science and experience 
to be necessary to produce large results. 

FEED FOR PiGs.—In discussing this sub- 
ject Professor Shelton, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College Farm, remarks that the life 
of every animal should be divided into two 
periods—the period of growth and develop- 
ment and the period of fattening. Of course 
the best food is milk, but as that is not gen- 
erally accessible, the next best thing is bran, 
which is a very common and abundant 
source of nutrition. Ground oats and lin- 
seed meal we can have, but corn alone is de- 
ficient in the necessary elements requisite 
for the rapid growth of pigs, calves and that 
class of animals. But when we come to 
feed grown hogs there is no class of food 
that does so well as Indian corn. All ex- 
periments show that there is no grain equal 
to corn for accumulating fat on animals. 
If, however, you want lean meat you have 
to feed nutritious food—clover, beans, peas 
and all of that sort. 

CHIcKs DYING IN THE SHELL.—Many 
amateur poultry keepers lose an undue 
proportion of chicks from this cause, and 
are frequently disappointed in not getting 

as many as they had anticipated, A West- 
ern authority says that the principal cause 
of chicks dying in the shell is atoo rapid 
evaporation during incubation ; especially 
is this trouble prevalent in higher altitudes. 
Those who can should set their hens upon 
the ground, using but little hay or chaff to 
form the nest; or place a sod of earth in 
the bottom of the box when such a recepta- 
cle is used, and then fill the sod with water 
and build the nest. By these methods suf- 
ficient moisture is secured to prevent evap- 
oration and a consequent dying of the 
chick in the shell. Eggs immersed in water 
a day or so before the chicks are due will be 
greatly benefited. Assist Nature but a 
little in any trouble, and she generally 
comes through all right. Set hens under 
favorable circumstances, and they will sel- 
dom disa;:point you in the hatch. 

SUMMER CARE OF HorsEs.—In discussing 
this subject (which is one of importance to 
horse-owners in both country and town) an 
Eastern contemporary remarks that flies 
are a source of much discomfort and fret- 
fulness to horses. Nettings are now sold 
quite cheaply, and they much more than 
pay their cost every year. In the absence 
of these an easily made, good protection is a 
thin cotton sheet fitted to the neck, with 
holes for the ears, and buckled under the 
throat, or even tied with straps of the same 
material. Let it cover the back and hang 
loose at the sides to give free access of air; 
this may be held in place by a cropper band 
passing under the tail. When horses are 
not driven on bard, stony roads or used in 
sto''y fields, the shoes may be removed for a 
time with benefit to the feet. A quantity 
of green fodder, as rye, etc., is very accepta- 
ble to mix with the dry feed. This keeps 
the system in good order and saves the use 
of medicines. Ordinary light farm-work 
seldom injures mares nearing their foaliug 
time. They should be kept in good health. 
It may be necessary to give a gentle laxa- 
tive, as bran or linseed oil cake. If a purg- 
ative is needed, administer a pint of raw 
linseed oil. 

FAVOR YOUR HORSEs.—Many an unthink- 
ing farmer overworks his horses, especially 
in hot weather. Somme one pertinently says 
that the man who drags the life out of his 
team while plowing with an old-fashioned, 
dilapidated plow, when a plow of some im- 
proved pattern would do better work, more 
of it, and with much less labor, certainly 
does not deserve to be the owner of a horse. 
If the road-cart rides just as easy as the 
four-wheeled vehicles that have been used 
for many years, alswers every purpose, 
and can be drawn with one-half the labor, 
then the proper thing to do is to use the 
cart instead of the heavier vehicle and save 
your horse-flesh. Horses that are willing to 
work as best they can, at whatéver they are 
put, are certainly entitled to every conven- 
lence that can be afforded them. 

BUTTERMILK FOR HorsEs.—A dairyman 
in England has been successfully trying the 
experiment of giving his horses buttermilk 
to drink instead of water. Each horse gets 
his ration daily throughout the year, and 
the system having been continued for 
eighteen months, and found to answer in a 
most satisfactory manner, is not likely to 
be abandoned. There can be no doubt, a 
contemporary remarks, that the valuable 





solidsin the buttermilk do the animal a 
very great deal of good, and prevent the 
necessity of such large corn feeding as some 
practice, while there is at all times a 
healthy smack about thearticle which leads 
many people to drink it. The idea is a 
somewhat novel one and might perhaps be 
adopted by those who have an abundance 
of buttermilk for which they can find no 
market. 

IMPROVED TROUT.—It is stated that Mr. 
F. J. Amsden, of Rochester, N. Y., owns a 
section of a trout stream near that city, 
from which he recently caught a trout 
measuring twenty-four inches in length, 
and weighing five pounds and four ounces: 
It is of the German brown trout species, a 
kind that grows much faster than ordinary 
trout. Itis from eggs brought from Ger- 
many in 1883 by Seth Green, and is there- 
fore only five years old. An ordinary brook 
trout of that age would weigh only one 
pound to a pound and ahalf. This variety 
of trout is far superior to carp {for eating, 
and grows nearly asfast. It givesmuch the 
same improvement for cheap food produc- 
tion that the Shorthorns give as compared 
with scrub stock. 

Bia WEEDs.—Some genius, who may pos- 
sibly wish to encourage the production of 
giant weeds, advises that where weeds have 
grown up in the garden to sucha hight 
that they cannot be plowed or spaded 
under, they should be cut down and allowed 
to dry. After they have been well dried 
apply fire and burn the surface of the 
ground over, which can be done with but 
little risk if a close watch be kept over the 
fire as it progresses. The advantages will 
be that the appearance ofthe ground will be 
better, the ashes will serve as a fertilizer, 
the seeds of weeds prevented from growing 
and thousands of insects destroyed, as well 
as saving labor in the garden next season. 

CLOVER ENSILAGE.—Here is a point which 
is worth heeding by those about to silage 
clover. An Eastern paper states that a man 
who has siloed clover two years avers that 
if it is left to wilt on the ground for about 
two hours after cutting, and each day’s fill- 
ing of the silo is allowed to heat before the 
fresh clover is added, and the sides (not the 
center) are kept thoroughly tramped, the 
clover will come out moist and green and 
the cattle will relish it as well as summer 
pasture. 

CABBAGE WorRMs.— After stating that 
there are a good many remedies for the 
cabbage worm, a floating item says that 
kerosene is often used successfully, but it 
imparts its odor to the cabbage, which re- 
mains even until the vegetable is cooked. 
A sprinkling of pyrethrum over the plants 
is also excellent. butit only serves as a 
preventive, the difficulty being to reach 
the worm after it enters the cabbage, 
without injuring the cabbage. The 
white butterfly is the parent of the cab- 
bage worm, and if a close watch be kept 
and every white butterfly destroyed, which 
is not difficult, by catching them, there will 
be no cabbage worms. 

BREED GOOD SHEEP.—Mr. A. M. Garland, 
a prominent Illinois shepherd, says that as 
the price of wool, and cotton, and iron, with 
other necessaries of life, move downward, 
the economies of production need to be 
more closely looked after. With many 
flock owners this isa question of type of 
sheep. With a majority of them, however, 
it is a question of intelligent breeding and 
manipulation; breeding to secure the high- 
est attainable perfection of carcass and 
covering; manipulation to effectually util- 
ize all available natural resources, and t 








secure every possible advantage of the mar- 
ket for wool and mutton. 

Woopcuucks.—In a dissertation on these 
mischievous and destructive pests, a New 
England farmer declares that the best way 
to clean the farm of woodchucks is to fill 
up all the holes found on the premises; then 
in five days go over the field, and to every 
hole that has been dug out put in a piece of 
red-hot iron as large as one’s hand, and on 
theiron drop a piece of roll brimstone as 
large as a small egg. Cover the hole at 
once with a sod, and cover the sod with fine 
dirt and leave it. A small portable furnace 
may be used to heat the iron. 
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REMEDIES FOR PLANT DISEASES. 


THE United States Department of Agri 
culture has issued a circular to those in- 
terested in the treatment of the fungous 
diseases of plants. 

Destructive treatments are available be- 
tween the periods of vegetation, say during 
the winter season, and consist in destroy- 
ing all infectious material and washing the 
plants to be protected with strong caustic 
solutions; that is, solutions of sulphate of 
iron or copper and sulphuric acid. During 
the growing season the strength of the 
solutions used is governed by the power of 
the green tissues to resist their action. In 
the early part of the season, while the 
shoots and leaves are yet tender, weaker 
solutions must be employed than those 


which may be safely applied later in the 
season, Sulphur alone, applied when the 
weather is very hot and the sun bright, may 
cause a burning of the foliage. 

Avoid making the applications excessive. 
Do not drench the plants with the fluids nor 
plgster them with the powders. With a 
calabie spraying apparatus, which projects 
a fine, mist-like spray, merely wet the plaut 
surfaces and employ bellows which will dis- 
charge the powder evenly and in such a 
manner that the plants may be enveloped in 
a cloud of dust, which, settling upon all 
parts, becomes just perceptible. — 

Among the various liquid solutions recom- 
mended for the above purposes is the simple 
solution of sulphate of copper made by dis- 
solving one pound of pure sulphate of 
copper in twenty-five gallons of water. This 
is applied for treatment of dowuy mildew 
and black rot of the grape. For soaking 
grains previous to sowing, to destroy the 
spores of smuts, use the simple solution of 
sulphate of copper, taking five to eight 
pounds of pure sulphate of copper to ten 
gallons of water. 
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4end for Caialogue. BOSTON. 
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OIL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Ca 


tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. cae THE 
INDEPENDEN 

SHIPMAN ENGINE £0., 
bad Pearl St.. Boston, M 





send ‘SIX Cents Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
pabens Anoute, Reptest, Bell And Pair of Ouffs 











Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVERSI — Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Address, stating siz: 

REVERSIBLE COLLAK CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalorue free. 











TRAVEL. 


RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia Monday, September i0th, fora Grand Tour 
of Sixty-Eight ays to the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
AND ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


This trip includes, in addition to athorough sight- 
seeing round among the wonders of the National 
Park, a complete tour of the Pacific Northwest and 
California. Return Tickets Good until July, 











Parties will leave Monday, September 10th, and 
Ts October 8th, for Two Grand ‘rips Di- 


rect t 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

These wipe are intended for persons who desire to 
reach Southern California by a direct route and as 
expeditiously as may be consistent with perfect com- 
fort. Return Tickets Goed until July.1889, 
with a Choice of five different Routes East- 
ward from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 





In addition to the above a party will leave October 
om. for the Pacific Northwest and California: and 
swe pasties September 10th and October 8th for Col- 


t®2™ Send for descriptive circular (designating par- 
ticular RaYuoN D & WHITCOMB 
296 Washington St., Boston, Z 
257 Broadway, Ne 
uu So. Ninth hSt., | Pilindetphin, 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RAT 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, BUBLIN- ETc. -_ 
STATE OF NEVADA. Thursday, August 28d, 7 
STATE UF NEBRASKA, bp Aug, 16, ns rt - 
Cabin passage $35 and rding to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at at Sreduoed rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and m all partsof Europe at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
63 Broadway, New York. 











OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 

The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full information,apply to any Ticket Agent or 
address the Gen’ i Passe nger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER,  £. P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


AWINTEReuvrore 
EUROPE 

Apart q. sails Dec. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
SICILY, and f~~ delightful resorts. 


Second Party for the 
HOLY LAND, GREECE. 
TURKEY, The NILE, an 


the chief countries and cities 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 


E. TOU RJ jEE,§ Franklin Sq.) Boston. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


Tbis wonderful railway system, claiming 8,600 
miles of polireese, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built refiroed iy in the United States.” The hea 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a sipalont 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America, Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage car to the rear Pullman oo are 
lighted with electric lamps and hea 
trom the engine, an givin: Ge. traveler the 

ou SR 
est safe’ ty, co c 5: Bi in th The 





ticket agents throughout the East a 
plied with vith tickets via this line. No ‘extra already wap 
passage on these trains. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL’ 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC RC 


Its main ¢ Mares and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEO: MO. ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
a DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Creat Rock Island Route.’ 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
man’ All 


tchison, 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 


‘E.ST.JOHN, E&.A.HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Gen'l ee 
BICYCLES. 


VICTO TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 








182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 





Tus (IupEeranpart PRess, 3B TO 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON STREET 
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